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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The status of American and foreign art as seen in exhibitions and sales here and abroad—With 
a series of engravings of representative specimens of recent art, 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN PORTRAITURE. 

Though the past season has been a 
successful one for American artists in the 
matter of exhibitions, most of them com- 
plain that purchasers have been fewer 
than ever. Portrait painters have pro- 
bably felt the depressed condition of 
the commercial barometer most keenly. 
Figures are given that set the number of 





portraits painted here in 1896 at two thou- 
sand, against 2700 in 1895, while the 
predictions for 1897 speak of a further 
marked decline. Native artists, more- 
over, have a serious grievance in that the 
cream of the business goes to the foreign- 
ers who cone here in increasing numbers 
each season. ‘Two of the best European 
portraitists have spent the winter in 
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““MATERNAL CARES,”’ 
From the painting by Josef Israels. 
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“OUTH:.’’ 


From the painting by Edouard Bisson—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


New York, in the persons of Ricardo de 
Madrazo and Theobald Chartran, and the 
Spaniard and the Frenchman have been 
loaded with commissions, while some of 
the American painters are said to be upon 
the verge of actual starvation. It is right 


and proper that this country should upen 
her wealthy arms to the artists of the 
world, but existing conditions certainly 
bear hard upon native talent, which suffers 
more or less unfairly from the capricious 
trend of fashionable taste. 
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““A REVERIE.’’ 


From a drawing by the late Napoleon Sarony. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s order to M. 
Chartran for a portrait of President Mc- 
Kinley, to be hung in the fine new art 
gallery at Pittsburgh, is an illustration of 
the preference given by moneyed Ameri- 
cans to the work of foreign artists. It is 
the more notable from the fact that Mr. 
Carnegie’s generous endowment of the 
Pittsburgh institution was avowedly 
designed for the special encouragement of 
American art. M. Chartran is a clever 


man and a brilliant painter, but there are 
native portraitists whose work is of equal 
rank. None of them, probably, has 
earned in the last twelve months one fifth 
of the $100,000 which, report says, the 
French artist will take back to Paris as 
the result of his American campaign. 

As for ‘‘easel pictures,’’ the market is 
terribly depressed. Almost the only en- 
couraging feature of the situation is the 
increasing demand for good mural and 
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““A SOUVENIR OF PASTEUR.’ 


Braun & Co. (Braun, Clement & Co., Successors) after the painting by Louis E.. Fournier. 
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From a photi 


decorative painting, a branch to which 
general attention has been called by the 
splendid work done for the Boston Public 
Library and the new Congressional 11- 
brary at Washington. 

PAINTER. 


A PROMISING AMERICAN 


No surprise was felt by those who have 
followed with interest the career of Irving 


he received the Evans 
painting, ‘‘The Green 


R. Wiles when 
prize for his 
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Cushion,’’ at the recent water color exhi- 
bition in New York. Mr. Wiles’ early art 
studies were conducted in Utica under the 
supervision of his father, an artist of some 
note. He came from the interior of the 
State to the Art Students’ League in New 
York, and afterwards went to Paris, where 
he worked under Lefebvre and Carolus 
Duran. He has taken two other prizes in 
America, the Hallgarten in 1886 and the 
Clarke in 1889. 





THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


The great judges and the famous decisions that have made our Federal judiciary the custodian 
and interpreter of the constitution, and given it a power and prestige unique 
among the law courts of the world. 


HEN the founders of our govern-  revolutionists were the most conservative 

ment framed their constitution, body of statesmen who ever formed a new 

they had before them the models then ex- government and created constitutions to 
isting and those of ancient times. These meet revolutionary conditions. Theirlong 


JOHN JAY, OF NEW YORK, CHIEF JUSTICE 1789-1795. 
Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New York. 
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contest with the British crown and Parlia- 
ment, and with the royal governors, had 
destroyed every vestige of that reverence 
for hereditary authority which was then 
universal in the old world. 
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Instead of a sovereign they had an elect- 
ive President; instead of the House of 
Lords they had a Senate, representing 
the States, the Senators to be elected by 
the legislators of the several colonies. 





JOHN RUTLEDGE, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, NOMINATED AS CHIEF JUSTICE 1795. 
Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New York. 


All governments at that time rested 
upon .caste and privilege. Our fathers 
determined to form a republic in which 
there should be neither. They were fa- 
miliar, from the conditions existing in 
the mother country and in the colonies, 
with the executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary branches, and their several powers. 


They created a Congress upon the lines of 
the British House of Commons. So far 
they adopted, with these republican modi- 
fications, the systems with which they 
were familiar in the mother country and 
in their experience. 

But they desired to have above all 
things an independent judiciary. Their 
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OLIVER ELLSWORTH, OF CONNECTICUT, CHIEF JUSTICE 1796-1800. 
Copyrighted by D.H. Anderson, New York. 


idea of government was that there should 
be the fullest expression of the popular 
will; but they believed that all demo- 
cratic countries were subject to periods of 
passionate excitement. So they did their 
best to prevent any temporary enthusi- 
asm or rage being enacted into permanent 
law. To accomplish this, they thought 
the Senate would be a check upon the 
popular branch. They did not foresee 
what has happened in our time, when the 
Senate is the radical, and the popular 
branch the conservative member of the 
governnient. 

They gave the largest veto power to the 
President, or executive. This power, 
even in their time, barely existed in the 
English crown: It has not been exer- 


cised by a sovereign of Great Britain for 
two hundred years, nor could it be exer- 
cised without a revolution which would 
overthrow the throne. And yet our in- 
herited conservatism looked with calm- 
ness upon our last President, Mr. Cleve- 
land, when, on retiring from office, he 
vetoed even the measures necessary to 
carry on the government. 

But while the executive and legislative 
branches, with the modifications of re- 
publican and democratic principles, were 
copies, the Supreme Court was an original 
suggestion. In every government which 
has existed in recorded time, either the 
executive, or the legislative, or the two 
combined, have been supreme; there 
has been no power to question the 
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JOHN MARSHALL, OF VIRGINIA, CHIEF JUSTICE 1801-1835. 


Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New York. 


laws enacted by the autocrat, by the 
oligarchy or by the sovereign and the par- 
liament. Perhaps the frightful develop- 
ments of the French revolution, its orgies, 
its bloodshed, its travesties upon liberty 
and justice, may have frightened the 
fathers. Whatever their inspiration, they 
created a court with absolutely original 
power. No such body had ever existed be- 
fore. They gave to the judges a life 
tenure, and made them independent of 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government. They gave 
them the power that makes the Supreme 
Court of the United States the most 
powerful and majestic tribunal in the 
world. It could not exist except under a 


written constitution. Congress may pass 
laws and the President may sign them, 
but when this court says that a law is 
outside of and in violation of the written 
constitution which has created you, Mr. 
President, and you, Senators and Re- 
presentatives and Congress, the law is 
null and void. 

Constitutional lawyers and students of 
government of every nation, from De 
Tocqueville to Bryce, have studied this 
court and its powers, first with doubt and 
distrust, then with wonder, and _ finally 
in admiration and applause. Popular 
passion has at times swept the two houses 
of Congress and the President off their 
feet ; but when the enactment of the hour 
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came in due time to be passed upon in 
the calm cloisters of the judges, passion 
and prejudice had no weight, the constitu- 
tion was supreme. 
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or to the will of the demagogue. It has 
been serene as it is supreme, and aftera 
hundred years it is the verdict of the 
century that its creation and existence 


ROGER BROOKE TANEY, OF MARYLAND, CHIEF JUSTICE 1835-1864. 
Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New York. 


During the century of its existence this 
court has won the respect and confidence 
of the country. It has been assailed by 
the politicians of first one party and then 
the other. It has been attacked by dem- 
agogues who were seeking, in milder 
or more drastic form, a revolution of our 
institutions. It has never surrendered to 
party clamor, to partisan constructions, 


are the best thought ot the formative 
period of our government. 

A written constitution is either a worth- 
less bit of paper, or so iron clad in its 
rules that it restricts development and re- 
tards progress, except by constant amend- 
ment. Our forefathers overcame the dif- 
ficulty by a supreme court which would 
interpret and apply to existing condi- 








SALMON PORTLAND CHASE, OF 
Copyrighted by D. H. 


tions the broad principles of our original 
charter. Such an instrument, left to 
the interpretation of the shifting mem- 
bership of a popular legislature, and of a 
President bidding for a reélection, would 
in a quarter of a century mean nothing. 
It would disappear as a vital force. The 
constitution would be the interpretation 
of the party leaders of the hour. But 
under the wise, calm, and cold judg- 
ment of the men who from the beginning 
have formed this great court, the consti- 
tution has been so interpreted that with 
little amendment it has met the genius of 
our republican faith and hope, and has 
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OHIO, CHIEF JUSTICE 1864-1873. 
Anderson, New York. 


been fully equal to every requirement 
of our unprecedented development and 
progress. 

The constitution of the United States 
was the first effort, upon a large scale, to 
define by a written law the functions of 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
branches of the government, and define 
their power. In England, Parliament 
has the supreme power; in the contin- 
ental countries, the parliament and the 
sovereign, and in Russia the Czar. The 
judiciary of none of these governments 
can set aside or disregard an act of the 
executive or legislative authority, no mat- 
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ter how much it may conflict with the 
principles of justice. 

In 1802 the case of Marbury versus 
Madison came before the Supreme Court. 
The greatest of the chief justices, John 
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judges whether it should be enforced or 
not. 

In 1810 there came before the Supreme 
Court the case of Fletcher versus Peck. 
At this time both the great parties were 


MORRISON REMICK WAITE, OF OHIO, CHIEF JUSTICE 1874-1888. 
Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New York. 


Marshall, then presided. His powerful 
and luminous mind to a large extent con- 
trolled the judgment of the court. Inthe 
opinion written by him in this case was 
the assertion, new to government in those 
days, that every act of Congress, when 
passed by both houses and signed by the 
President, was subject to the scrutiny of 
the Supreme Court, and they were the 


filled with the heresy of State sovereignty. 
It was an almost universal belief among 
the statesmen of that period, inherited 
from the days of the confederation during 
the Revolutionary war, and from the 
compromises which formed the constitu- 
tion, that a State had the right to annul 
Federal statutes, or to retire from the 
Union when it considered itself aggrieved. 
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The Supreme Court in 1810 may almost 
be said to have created the sentiment of 
American nationality, and established the 
supremacy of the republic’s centralized 
power, when it declared that all State laws 
repugnant to the Federal constitution 
were null and void. 

One other decision was necessary to the 
preservation of the Union, and that was 
the court’s power to compel arbitration 
between States, and to prohibit their sub- 
jecting their conflicting interests to any 
other arbitrament than that of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court was originally con- 
stituted with a chief justice and five asso- 
ciates. It was afterwards enlarged to a 
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MELVILLE WESTON FULLER, OF ILLINOIS, CHIEF JUSTICE SINCE 1888. 
Copyrighted by D. H. Anderson, New Vork. 











chief justice and eight associate judges. 
The judges are nominated by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmed by the Senate. They 
hold office during good behavior, and are 
removable only by impeachment. Their 
tenure is even more secure than that of 
the highest judiciary officers in Great 
Britain, for the latter may be removed 
by the sovereign on an address froin the 
two branches of Parliament. 

The life tenure was affirmed by the 
unanimous vote of the convention of 1787, 
because the convention thought that an 
incompetent or an idiotic judge would be 
less dangerous than the whole court being 
overturned by partisan clamor or a party 
vote in the legislative branch. 
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The first chief justice was John Jay, 
who was appointed by President Wash- 
ington. His character was so pure, his 
intellect so great, and his judgment so 
just, that Webster said of him that ‘‘ when 
the ermine fell upon his shoulders it 
touched a being as spotless as itself.’’ 

The Supreme Court first convened in 
February, 1790, in New York. It isa 
tribute to the peaceful conditions in legal 
circles during that period, that during its 
first few sessions in the metropolis there 
were no cases before it. Jay remained 
chief justice for six years, and then re- 
signed what is now the greatest office 
under the government, to become Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. There 
was so little business before the court that 
in 1794 the chief justice was sent abroad 
by President Washington to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with England--a docu- 
ment identical in principle, and also to 
some extent in language, with the arbi- 
tration treaty now before the Senate of the 
United States. After a year of the hottest 
discussion, during which Jay was burned 
in effigy in many States, and Washington 
would have been similarly treated except 
for the personal reverence in which he was 
held, that treaty was ratified. After one 
hundred years it is rediscussed in our 
Senate with the same vigor, earnestness, 
and bitterness as it was a century ago, and 
its final affirmation and confirmation are 
quite as certain. 

When Jay resigned, to become Gov- 
ernor of New York, John Rutledge of 
South Carolina was appointed to the va- 
cant post; but his bitter denunciation of 
Jay and the treaty led to his being re- 
jected by the United States Senate. Will- 
iam Cushing of Massachusetts, one of the 
associate judges, was then nominated and 
immediately confirmed. He had, how- 
ever, such an intense admiration for 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut that he 
refused to accept the place, and recom- 
mended Ellsworth as his successor. Ells- 
worth was appointed, held the office from 
1795 to 1800, and confirmed his reputa- 
tion as one of the greatest constitutional 
and constructive lawyers known to the 
bar of this or any other country. He 
was succeeded by John Marshall of Vir- 
ginia, who held the office for thirty four 
years. ' 
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As the centuries roll by, and the historian 
more clearly appreciates the conditions 
and the dangers of the formative period 
of the republic, he will more clearly and 
more eloquently depict the power, the 
greatness, and the services of Chief Justice 
Marshall. The United States as it exists 
today, the United States which put down 
the rebellion, the United States which 
was reconstructed after the rebellion, is 
more the creation of Chief Justice John 
Marshall than of any other man in the 
history of our country. Though he wrote, 
during the thirty four years of his service 
as chief justice, only about one decision 
of prime importance each year, yet every 
one of them is a fundamental principle of 
constitutional law which embodies both 
the power of the government and the 
rights of the people. 

Marshall was succeeded by Roger B. 
Taney of Maryland. ‘Taney was really a 
great judge and a most erudite lawyer; 
but the Dred Scott decision, rendered ata 
time when popular passion was aroused 
as never before upon a question involving 
not only the perpetuity of the govern- 
ment, but also a great moral principle, 
has clouded his fame and his memorv. 
It is hard to believe, when we read 
calmly how the dictum of that opinion 
decided the question upon which the court 
passed, that Taney was not influenced by 
the slave holding associations of a life- 
time and by the slave power with which 
he was identified. That decision is the 
only one in the long history of the 
Supreme Court which seems to be an ex- 
ception to the rule that the court has 
never been subject to partisan clamor or to 
popular impressions. 

On the death of Taney, President Lin- 
coln appointed Salmon P. Chase. Chase 
was a statesman of signal ability, but for 
many years he had been absent from the 
bar and active in politics. He was the 
secretary of the treasury who created the 
greenback, a device in the line of unre- 
deemable currency which did inestimable 
service in protecting the republic in time 
of peril, and which has been a source of 
endless trouble ever since. 

On the death of Chase, in 1874, Presi- 
dent Grant appointed Morrison R. Waite 
of Ohio. Waite was a graduate of Yale, 
of the same class as William M. Evarts. 
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It was one of the uncertainties as well as 
the romances of the period that Evarts, 
admittedly the leader of the American 
bar, was passed over, and his classmate, 
then comparatively unknown, appointed 
in his stead. But Waite had the judicial 
faculty to an eminent degree, and proved 
to be a chief justice fully worthy of the 
traditions of the great office, which he 
filled most acceptably from 1874 until the 
time of his death in 1888, when Mr. 
Cleveland appointed the present incum- 
bent, Melville W. Fuller. 

If there had not been a Supreme Court 
of the United States, with its original and 
extraordinary powers; if that court had 
not grown continuously in the confidence 
of the country ; if its action upon all 
great questions had not caused the people 
to have unlimited faith and confidence in 
its wisdom, purity, and justice, the elec- 
toral contest between Hayes and Tilden 
would have precipitated a civil war in the 
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United States. The condition of the 
electorate in the Southern States, in 1876, 
threw about the title to the Presidency 
such a doubt that each of the two great 
parties of the country believed that its 
candidate had succeeded. The power, the 
patronage, the prestige, the influence of a 
President of the United States are such 
that in any country but ours the least 
doubt would cause the followers of each 
party to rally to the standard of its 
leader, and a civil war would be inevitable. 
But notwithstanding popular passion, the 
suggestion that this question should be 
submitted to a tribunal organized upon a 
basis like that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and with enough mem- 
bers of that court in the body to give it 
solidity, consistency, and wisdom, was at 
once adopted. Popular excitement sub. 
sided, the baleful spirit of civil war dis- 
appeared, and the whole country accepted 
the judgment of the electoral tribunal. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


WHERE WAYS DIVIDE. 


LIKE a dream you entered my life, and took my heart in your fingers ; 
It was yours to brighten or break, and what if you chose to mar? 

Shall I strive to forget your face and the love that lives and lingers? 
Shall my heart not follow you still as the needle the northern star? 

There is much, you say, to forgive ; but ah, there is more to remember, 
For the memory of love is sweet though the love itself were vain, 

And the frail, sweet roses of June, recalled, shall enthrall December, 
And what I have lost of pleasure assuage what I find of pain. 


In the years to come, it may be, I shall meet with the shapes of sorrow, 
And the measure and meaning of these it is not for me to say ; 

But I shall not wince at the fears and the failures of each tomorrow, 
Recalling the bountiful things that the gods have done today. 

The remembrance of golden youth and the echo of bygone laughter— 
There is nothing to pity a man in whose soul is the wealth of these - 


I have loved as a man may love but once in his life. 


Hereafter 


My heart shall pulse as a shell to the throb of remembered seas. 


The slow, sweet dawn of your smile, the grace of you, straight and slender, 
The liquid thrill of your voice like the ripple of fingered strings, 
The light of your dear, deep eyes, that no grief could make less tender—- 
It is only the fools and blind who ceuld pray to forget such things ! 
I have sought for the gold of love at the end of the bow of beauty, 
I have sought and have failed to win, but the joy of the quest is mine ; 
And, now that the garden of dreams is barred by the gate of duty, 
I will drink my share of the lees as I drank my share of the wine! 


We are come to the fork of the ways, we are come to the gate of the haven 
Where the shadow ship of my hope has anchored a while, and yet, 
With a sea unsailed beyond, I shall pray no prayer of a craven ; 
The word that remains to say shall remain unsaid—forget ! 
I have gained this much of love, that my feet have touched its portal, 
I have known your gracious pity or ever we had to part ; 
And this I shall keep tg the end, for nothing, divine or mortal, 
Can blot one word from the page that is stained with blood of the heart ! 


Guy Wetmore Carryt. 
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E was a tall, lank, awkward man, 
with hair and beard of a washed 
out color; his uniform had been made for 
aman many sizes shorter, and as many 
stouter, and hung upon his framework of 
bones like a meal sack flung over a hitch- 
ing post. Tolook at him you would have 
said he came from the country, and a 
poor section of the country at that; but 
as he paced back and forth his thoughts 
were of the large city that was his home. 
The city that was his home, the whole 
of it; no part had that unenviable distinc- 
tion. The part of it where he had hap- 
pened to be at night was his lodging 
place, and he dined, if it might be called 
dining, when and where and of what he 
could. 

He hardly knew that there was a war 
until one morning, in his aimless wander- 
ings from street to alley, from alley to 
avenue, and from avenue back to street 
again, he brought up beforea dead wall on 
which a huge piece of paper was posted, 
embellished with alluring pictures of 
neat and gaily dressed soldiers in in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery uniforms, 
and announcing, in letters a foot high, 
that ‘‘ VOLUNTEERS ” were wanted for 
Uncle Sam’s army. He spelled out the 
words slowly, repeating them half aloud 
to himself. A dim desire came into his 
mind to wear clothes like those. Besides, 
they looked warm. 

He wondered if they would take him. 
Probably not, he thought, and sighed. 
Nobody ever had wanted him; it was not 
likely that any one ever would want him. 
He turned away from the notice and 
drifted aimlessly on, like some useless 
derelict on the city’s sea. Yet, almost 
unconsciously, his feet seemed directed 
toward the place at which the notice had 
said that applications would be received. 


A CITT’s DERELICT. 
BY J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


A war story that suggests the possibilities of a life that seemed a useless one— | 
True metal revealed by the touchstone of a time that tried men’s souls, | 














Before long he stopped in front of a 
similar sheet, posted beside a doorway, 
near which stood a man in just such a 
uniform as was represented on the poster 
--the one with white stripes down the 
trouser legs—except that he had V shaped 
stripes on the arms of his tightly fitting 
jacket. 

‘Silent ’’ Brown, as he had been nick- 
named—or ‘‘Si’’ for short, and if he ever 
had any other name he and every one else 
had forgotten it—gazed at this man who 
was in so many ways the opposite of 
himself, and the recruiting sergeant gazed 
at Si. The sergeant, accustomed to siz- 
ing up men as a drover sizes up cattle, 
saw that for all the lankiness, and rags, 
and all the rest of the miserable specimen 
before him, there was good material for 
Uncle Sam here. 

‘‘Any way,’’ he philosophically re- 
marked to himself, ‘‘ he’ll do to stop some 
Johnnie’s bullet hitting a better man ;”’ 
and he spoke to the silently gazing figure. 
Soon he turned, and, entering the door- 
way, climbed the stairs, Si following 
him like some stray dog with a new found 
master. 

Ten days after, Si, with a batch of raw 
recruits like himself, was marched from 
a train to a steamboat, where they joined 
and were joined by numerous other such 
batches—material in which were visible 
only the first marks of the training which 
was to turn them into seasoned warriors, 
hardened veterans, members of an army 
that equaled the long trained troops of 
Europe. Equaled? No; surpassed. 

All this was two years before, and 
though Si, as he tramped back and forth 
in the mud, had lost little of his un- 
couthness, and none of his taciturnity, 
he was a soldier, whom his comrades 
chaffed around the camp fire, but re- 
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spected and admired when the fire was 
one of battle. 

The rain beat into his face and ran in 
little streams off the faded blue overcoat. 
Each lifted foot kept time, like the suck- 
ings of well buckets. But Sidid not mind. 
He had been accustomed to getting wet 
when it rained, and this was no new ex- 
perience, except for the fact that he was 
better clothed than he had been when he 
tramped the streets of the city, instead of 
this sentry’s beat among the Virginia 
pines. His was the last post from the 
camp, and the nearest the enemy’s lines. 
He was generally so assigned, for the 
captain had learned that this man, for all 
his silence—possibly on account of it— 
had the keenest hearing in the regiment, 
and sight which seemed to defy the 
powers of darkness. The rustle of a leaf 


reached him, a squirrel scurrying among 
the underbrush claimed his watchful at- 
tention. 

Yet on this night the fast falling rain, 
so heavy as to form a curtain almost as 
impenetrable as a fog, must have dulled 


even his perceptions. As he turned at 
the end of his beat, a gray figure seemed 
to rise out of the ground behind him, the 
stock of a rifle described a swift circle in 
the air, and fell with crushing force 
where the discolored Maltese cross was 
outlined on the crown of his cap. He 
pitched face forward into the mud and 
wet leaves ; a quick hand relieved him of 
his belt and cartridges, and exchanged 
the splintered rifle for the musket that 
had fallen from his nerveless hand. Then 
the gray figure stood up, beckoned, and 
silent forms passed him by like ghosts 
from out the night—ghosts which, but 
for that blow, would have been exorcised 
with lead. 

Brown heard nothing of the shots, the 
shouts, the gradually increasing roar as 
the surprised camp recovered itself, some- 
what and formed to repel the attack. He 
heeded not—for he did not hear them— 
the commands of his officers ordering the 
men to fall back. 

The rain had not ceased, but day had 
come, when, with a low moan, he rolled 
over on one side and raised his head. He 
quickly laid it down again on the soft 
mud, for it was as if it had grown to the 
size and wcight of one of those scream- 
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ing shells which had so often threatened 
it. He lay still, and between the throbs 
of pain tried to recollect what had hap- 
pened. He remembered that he had been 
thinking of the last battle, wherein he 
had distanced even his captain in the 
charge, of the vicious slash made at his 
head by that tall rebel lieutenant—then it 
seemed as if, instead of dodging it as he 
had in the battle, it had descended on his 
skull, and he could remember no more. 

He finally got upon his feet. Looking 
about him, he saw men lying, as he had 
lain. Then a realization of what had 
happened slowly filtered through his 
brain. Those dead men in blue were 
lying there through his fault. Their 
wide staring eyes seemed to accuse him; 
to call him to account for his negligence, 
for their death. 

He groaned and leaned against a tree 
trunk. 

He felt mechanically for his belt and 
musket. Then, moving toward one of 
the prostrate forms, he stooped to pick up 
a fallen gun. He drew back his hand 
hastily. That was a brave man’s weapon. 
What right had he to carry it ? 

He stood silent several minutes, sighed, 
shook himself, as if to throw off some- 
thing disagreeable; then with a firm hand 
he buckled a belt and cartridge pouch 
about him, picked up a musket, shoul. 
dered it, and was lost among the trees. 

* * * * 

A wide field, peaceful in the morning 
sun, with a ragged stone fence outlining 
one side, and a stretch of timber opposite. 
Peaceful, yet the sun glints on something 
which lies behind that fence. Was it a 
man’s cap which showed for an instant 
there, a cap with ‘“‘C. S. A.’’ on it? 
What are these points, as of steel, that 
gleam all along the top? 

A bird flies from out the trees, and, as 
if it had been a herald, it is followed by 
lines of men in blue. As they appear the 
glittering points along the fence emit 
puffs of smoke; there is a long, sharp 
rattle, and gaps appear in the blue lines, 
which as quickly fill up again. Then the 
officer raises. his sword, and that one 
word which of all the words of war sets 
the blood of men leaping through their 
veins, rings out loud, clear, electrifying : 

‘‘ Charge !’’ 
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The lines of blue break away 1.0m the 
wood’s edge, spread out, and sweep 
toward the wall. 

Again the wall speaks, and again and 
again, and each time fewer men continue 
in the mad rush. They are half way 
across the field, three quarters, while the 
wall, over which a heavy pall of smoke 
now hangs, seems outlined in little jets 
of flame. The rattle intensifies, doubles 
in volume and spiteful sharpness; the 
blue line wavers, hesitates, breaks, and 
in pieces turns and makes for the shelter- 
ing trees—anywhere away from those 
bullets with their singing chorus of death. 
It is a wild race, each man for himself, 
and though the officers, those who yet 
live, shout, and strike at the men with 
their swords, it is of no avail. Only one 
of them is not trying to distance his com- 
rades, a tall man in an ill fitting uni- 
form. He isshouting, cursing, clutching 


at them, trying to stay the rout, but with 
no more success than the officers. 
Finally, when the trees hide them 
from that withering fire, they slacken 
their pace, stop, and stand looking back 


over the field. Each one is ashamed to 
look his neighbor in the face, and more 
than one, now that the mad frenzy of 
fear is gone, wishes that he was lying 
among the still forms that dot the 
ground. 

The firing from the wall, which has 
stopped for a moment, now breaks out 
afresh, though in much less volume. The 
men among the trees look to seek the 
reason, and find it. ‘They see a man who 
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has been crawling along—toward the wall, 
not away from it—suddenly rise to his 
feet and run, still in the same direction, 
his awkward form grotesque even on that 
field of death. 

Has he gone mad? Ishe trying alone, 
where a regiment failed? He falls, but 
is up again. Falls again, or stoops, which 
is it? 

Ah! That is why. They see the tall, 
lank form rise to its feet, one hand grasp- 
ing a torn flag with broken staff, which 
has lain by the dead body of the color 
sergeant. 

The firing quickens, for now the man 
has turned and is running back. Can he 
ever escape the storm of bullets that 
tears the ground about his feet as he 
runs, yet does not stop him ? 

Look! Hestumbles. He is nearenough 
now for them to see the effort with which 
he recovers himself and goes on. His 
speed is slackening, but, inspired by his 
example, two or three brave the thicken- 
ing bullets and rush out to meet him. 
The foremost reaches him just as, after 
one final effort to keep on, his face white 
and strained, an awful look in his 
eyes, he plunges forward on the trampled 
grass. 

Quickly he is drawn into safety. 
Safety? What need of shelter now? 
More quickly yet has an unseen hand 
gathered him in to that haven where war 
is not and brave men are at rest. 

The city’s useless derelict has floated 
into port witha ragged and blood stained 
flag at the masthead. 


THE MAY ORCHARD. 


Ir, like the aloe, which a hundred years 
Must live to blossom, this display should be— 
If the crowned orchard, as it now appears, 
Might never oftener its sweet splendor see 
‘Than when it rounds a patient century, 
How we should visit it with joy and tears, 
Even cross the werld to view one apple tree! 


As a rose forest thrilled by Eden’s spell, 
Now comes transcendent this parade of May ; 
Nature’s broad scaled, supremest miracle 
Of blossoming acres in a massed bouquet 
Of scented cups, faint breaths from Paradise, 
With songs of birds and murmurous hum of bees ; 
Can it be true that, hidden from mortal eyes, 
Aught so transfigured, seraph or angel sees? 


Joel Benton. 








OUR NAVY AND OUR NAVAL POLICY. 


BY HILARY A. HERBERT. 


The late Secretary of the Navy shows how the American navy has sustained the power 
and prestige of the United States among the great nations of the world, and makes a strong plea 


for increased attention to our maritime interests. 


EACE is the ideal policy of our gov- 
ernment, and yet we have had, not 
counting Indian troubles, two wars with 
the Barbary powers, a quasi war with 
France, the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain, a war with Mexico in 1846-7, and 
a great civil war among ourselves. In 
all these conflicts, not even excepting that 
with Mexico, the navy ofthe United States 
has bornea distinguished part; and all of 
them, excepting the Mexican and civil 
wars, were forced upon us because of our 
weakness as a naval power. 

The moralist may insist that nations, 
in their intercourse with one another, 
should be controlled by the principles of 
right; and he can prove his case by sim- 
ply stating it. So, too, the professor in 
his closet, or the jurist on the bench, dis- 
coursing of the rules that govern inter- 
national relations, may trace here and 
there the golden thread of right running 
through the fabric; but the rulers of 
great nations, though careful always to 
offend no farther than need be the sensi- 
bilities of justice loving people, are 
guided in the main by questions of policy 
—policy that looks beyond the issues of 
the moment, and often tramples into the 
dust the commonest principles of justice. 
Let those who think the time has come 
when, in the advancing light of civiliza- 
tion, iustice may be counted on to rule 
the world, look for a moment at the con- 
ditions existing today in the Mediterra- 
nean, ‘There is Greece, fired with the 
spirit that made her name immortal at 
Thermopylze and Salamis, taking her 


stand to save the Christians in Crete from 
the bloody fate that has recently overtaken 
so many Armenians, and over against 
her stand six Christian powers, forgetful 
of the ties of blood and faith, banded 


together to preserve the sovereignty of 
Turkey, which neither possesses, nor has 
possessed during the century that is wan- 
ing, any vaison ad’étre among the nations 
of Europe, except that the powers so will 
it. Ifthe Turk should cease to rule in 
Turkey, who would possess it? Policy 
has not been able to answer the question, 
and sothe Turk must remain. All this 
is going on within a fortnight’s travel 
from our shores. 

We began our experiment in self gov- 
ernment upon the theory that if we 
should attend strictly to our own affairs, 
and respect the rights of others, all the 
nations of the world would respect ours, 
but we soon found ourselves paying a 
yearly tribute to the Barbary powers to 
prevent them from preying upon our 
commerce like common buccaneers. In 
1795 we made a treaty with the Dey of 
Algiers, paying him the equivalent of a 
million dollars then, and a yearly stipend 
afterwards. But we were soon to learn 
that if we would always have peace, we 
must be always ready to fight for it. 

Four of our wars grew immediately out 
of the great struggles in Europe during 
the Napoleonic era. First, to protect our 
commerce from depredation, we fought 
France for two and a half years. Our 
little navy gained some brilliant victor- 
ies, and captured more than fifty pri- 
vateers. In 1801 we made a treaty of 
peace with this power. Then came a 
bloody war with Tripoli, which—again 
because of our supposed naval weakness— 
was preying upon our commerce and im- 
prisoning our citizens. Tripoli was soon 
humbled; but permanent peace between 
Great Britain and France was never to 
come until the downfall of Napoleon, and 
while these two great powers were at war 
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with each other Americans had no rights 
which either combatant felt bound to re- 
gard. In 1806 France was again warring 
upon our commerce under Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees, as Great Brit- 
ain was under her “orders in council.’’ 
The two nations were playing shuttle- 
cock with our rights. Whatever it was 
legal for our merchants to do under the 
orders of one was illegal under the de- 
crees of the other. By 1812 more than 
nine hundred American ships had been 
seized by the British, and more than five 
hundred by the French. Our patience 
was at last exhausted, courage took the 
place of entreaty and irresolution, and in 
a spirit of desperation the United States, 
without being able to muster a single 
squadron that could meet a British fleet 
in line of battle, declared war against the 
mistress of the seas. 

Our little navy performed its part glo- 
riously in this, the third war into which 
we had been forced because of our weak- 
ness on the seas. It became the pride of 
our country, establishing a claim to the 
confidence and affection of the people 
which has never been forfeited. 

Is history to repeat itself? The gi- 
gantic naval preparations made and mak- 
ing in Europe sufficiently indicate, espe- 
cially if Great Britain be involved in it, 
that the next great European maritime 
struggle will be as desperate as were the 
wars of the Napoleonic era. Like those, 
it will be a war for national existence. 
Commerce will be even more essential to 
the British isles than it was then, for 
with their increased population they 
could not long subsist without imported 
food. It is idle to say that the rules of 
international law are more humane, or 
that they are better understood, or that 
they are better protected by treaties, than 
they were a hundred years ago. The 
rights of neutrals have depended in the 
past, and will depend in the future, in 
every life and death struggle between na- 
tions, whatever treaties may say, upon 
the exigencies of the hour. 

When Great Britain and France were 
at war, each preying upon the commerce 
of the other, the carrying trade of Europe 
fell naturally into American hands. 
McMaster says: ‘‘It was under our flag 
that the gum trade was carried on with 
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Senegal ; that the sugar trade was carried 
on with Cuba; that coffee was exported 
from Caracas, and hides and indigo from 
South America. From Vera Cruz, from 
Carthagena, from La Plata, from the 
French colonies in the Antilles, from 
Cayenne, from Dutch Guiana, from the 
Isles of France and Réunion, from Batavia 
and Manila, great fleets of American 
merchantmen sailed for the United States, 
there to neutralize the voyage, and go on to 
Europe. They filled the warehouses of 
Cadiz and Antwerp to overflowing. They 
glutted the markets of Lisbon, Hamburg, 
and Copenhagen with the product of the 
West Indies and the fabrics of the east, and 
bringing back the products of the looms 
and forge of Germany to the new world 
drove out the manufactures of York- 
shire, Manchester, and Birmingham.”’ 
This isa vivid pen picture of a situation 
that will be repeated whenever the powers 
of the old world shall again engage in 
war. 

All naval powers have now prepared 
themselves with commerce destroyers. 
The moment these are turned loose, the 
commerce of all the warring nations will 
seek the protection of some great neutral 
power—which means that it will come 
under our flag. To illustrate, the Con- 
federate cruisers were few in number. 
They destroyed altogether only about 
175 vessels, most of them sailing ships, 
and many of small value, and yet these 
few enemies drove more than seven hun- 
dred American ships to the British flag, 
many of them never to come back. 

It is no sufficient answer to say that in 
1810 we were seven millions, that now we 
are seventy millions, that our resources 
for the upbuilding of a great navy are 
second to none in the world, and that 
therefore our rights would be respected. 
Our naval and military prestige and our 
wonderful physical and material resources 
are no doubt quite sufficient to cause any 
statesman not under stress of some con- 
trolling necessity to think twice before 
provoking us to war; but who can believe 
that in the midst of a desperate struggle 
any great naval power would, for fear of 
retribution at some future day, imperil its 
existence by taking account of the rights 
of a neutral power which was for the 
time being unable to maintain them? If 
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America is to profit by the lessons of the 
past, she will always have on hand a navy 
which can, at the moment when it is 
needed, take care of itself and of all the 
commerce which may at any time be or 
desire to be under our flag. This does 
not mean that we need a maritime force 
as large as that of Great Britain, or even 
of France, but it does mean that our navy 
should always be so formidable that no 
power could ever deem it wise, even for 
the moment, to offend against the rights 
of our flag upon the seas. 

The statesmen of the old world are 
fully alive to the possibilities of the 
future. It was but yesterday when, in 
the British House of Commons, in re- 
sponse to a proposal for additional forti- 
fications in the Bermudas, the objection 
was made that such an expenditure at 
the very doors of the United States, while 
an arbitration treaty was pending, might 
appear to be athreat. The objector was 
silenced by the reply that, in case of a 
great war, fortified coaling stations on the 
American side of the Atlantic would be 
an absolute necessity to Great Britain, in 
order to protect her food supplies, most 
of which came from America; and the 
bill was passed. If we expect to profit 
by the opportunities of the future, we 
must always be able to maintain the 
right, either in peace or war, to buy and 
to sell in any port in the world which is 
not at the moment effectively blockaded. 

While the war of 1812 was still in pro- 
gress, Algiers, Morocco, and Tripoli, 
believing that our little navy would be 
absolutely destroyed by the British, 
again let loose their ships of war to prey 
upon our commerce. Against these pirat- 
ical powers we fought in 1815 the fourth 
war into which we were forced by reason 
of the weakness of our navy. The free- 
booters were soon brought to terms, and 
there was now a new departure in our 
naval policy. 

On the 20th of April, 1816, an act was 
passed contributing $1,000,000 per annum 
for eight years for the increase of the 
navy. When it is considered that our 


whole population was then 8,500,000, and 
that the total expenses of the general 
government in those days were less than 
the expenditures of single cities in these 
days, an annual million, spent for wooden 
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ships and cast metal guns, was an im- 
mense sum; but along with experience 
had come wisdom. Our navy continued 
to be gradually, though not regularly, 
increased, until in 1860 we were the sixth 
among naval powers, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Spain, and Sweden and 
Norway ranking before us in the order 
named. 

The golden fruits of this new naval 
policy, and of the prestige we had won at 
sea, were uninterrupted peace with all 
foreign nations, save only Mexico, and 
an extension of commerce from 1815 to 
1861 which had no parallel. 

Without recounting the services of the 
navy in suppressing piracy in the West 
Indies in the twenties, in fighting the 
Malays in 1832, in suppressing the slave 
trade, in the Paraguay expedition, and in 
the constant and efficient protection of 
our commerce in revolutionary countries, 
which often called for the exercise of 
actual force, it may be set down as true 
that the prestige of our seamen, coupled 
with our actual and potential naval power, 
were prime factors in all our diplomatic 
achievements during the forty five years 
prior to 1861. Especially was this the 
case in the settlement of our northeastern 
and northwestern boundary lines, and in 
the matter of the Caroline, with Great 
Britain; while it is not at all probable 
that, wanting our actual naval strength, 
we could have maintained the attitude we 
assumed in the Martin Koszta affair, or 
towards Kossuth and his compatriots of 
the Hungarian revolution, without pro- 
voking hostilities with Austria. 

There is not space, nor is it the pur- 
pose of this article, to speak of the 
achievements of the Federal navy during 
our civil war. Suffice it to say that when 
the historian considers what it accom- 
plished, in blockading the Confederacy 
and preventing the exportation of cotton 
and the importation of supplies, muni- 
tions, and recruits for its armies; in 
establishing and maintaining bases of 
supplies ; in opening and defending lines 
of operation for the armies of the Union ; 
in severing connections between Con- 
federate armies by taking and holding 
rivers, and in destroying supplies and 
means of supply, he must unhesitatingly 
declare that the navy was an indispensa- 
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ble factor in the preservation of the 
Union. 

The ironclad was a creation of our civil 
war, and when the Confederates laid 
down their arms the navy of the United 
States was probably, at the instant, the 
most powerful in the world. With this 
maritime power behind it our govern- 
ment demanded reparation for injuries 
done during the war by Confederate 
cruisers fitted out in British ports. Ne- 
gotiations resulted in arbitration; the 
Geneva Tribunal decided that Great 
Britain should pay the United States fif- 
teen millions of dollars, and the money 
was paid. International disputes had often 
been arbitrated before, but this was the 
most striking precedent the world had 
ever seen for the settlement of great 
questions by the peaceful method of sub- 
mitting to the decision of chosen umpires. 
Great Britain had certainly given us a 
casus belli, but she had a great navy, and 
the United States could not, when the 
civil war was on, afford to encounter it. 
Great Britain knew and counted on our 
naval weakness while she was winking 
at the fitting out of cruisers in her ports 
to prey upon our commerce. On the other 
hand, had our naval power been as insig- 
nificant from 1865 to 1869 as it was from 
1806 to 1812, it is probable that the 
Geneva Tribunal would never have been 
appointed. 

A number of other arbitrations have 
been had since the Geneva award, and 
every wellwisher of humanity must bid 
yod speed to the cause of international ar- 
bitration. There are many who believe, 
as the writer does, that, though the time 
has not yet come when wars can be en- 
tirely averted, much can be hereafter ef- 
fected in that direction by properly 
directed efforts. The most casual observer 
can testify, however, that only such na- 
tions as have both the will and the power 
to maintain their rights can lead in this 
great cause. When a little country like 
Venezuela demands from a great power 
what the latter is unwilling to grant, we 
are reminded of A/sop’s gamecock in the 
stable, insisting to the horses that gen- 
tlemen must be careful how they tread on 
one another’s toes. When America makes 
a demand, it is treated with respect. 

Taken all together, the navy that came 
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out of the civil war was a monument to 
the ingenuity and enterprise of the Amer- 
ican people. Its gunsand torpedoes were 
well in advance, and its ships were mostly 
of new and formidable types. Most of 
our vessels, however, had been hastily 
built under the spur of necessity, and 
they could only be kept in condition for 
service by the expenditure of great sums 
of money. Influenced partly by consid- 
erations of economy, and in part by scan- 
dals alleged to have occurred in the ad- 
ministration of the establishment, Con- 
gress commenced, early in the seventies, 
to refuse the needed appropriations, and 
the navy began to dwindle. In the mean 
time, and even while our civil war was in 
progress, other nations, reading the les- 
sons we had taught, had set themselves 
to work to revolutionize their navies. 
The brightest intellects were engaged in 
the study of the new problems that had 
arisen, and whatever science and unlim- 
ited means could accomplish in the im- 
provement of torpedoes, guns, powder, 
projectiles, armor, and ships, was being 
wrought in the workshops of Europe. 

Twenty years had elapsed after the old 
world had commenced the work of build- 
ing modern navies before we began seri- 
ously to turn our attention in that direc- 
tion; and this, as it proved, was good 
fortune, for we now, in turn, were to 
profit by the experience of others. We 
had been keeping advised of naval prog- 
ress abroad through our intelligence office 
and our technical bureaus, and in 1883, 
under authority of Congress, the new 
navy was begun by the laying down of 
four moderate sized unarmored modern 
vessels. From this modest beginning 
the establishment has grown until we are 
perhaps, counting ships building and 
built, entitled to be reckoned as fifth 
among naval powers. Great Britain is 
first, France second, Italy third, Russia 
fourth, and Germany closely competes 
with us for the fifth place. 

Since our new navy began we have do- 
mesticated in this country all the indus- 
tries necessary for the manufacture of 
guns, projectiles, explosives, torpedoes, 
armor, and ships, each and allofthe- 1 
best quality and the most approved types. 
So rapid has been the progress of these 
industries that our manufacturers are be- 
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ginning to compete successfully with 
Europeans in bidding for men of war and 
naval material to be furnished to foreign 
governments. What is best of all, the 
navy has again taken its proper place in 
the pride and affections of the people. It 
is the joint creation of Congressmen from 
all sections and from all parties. It repre- 
sents a reunited country, a country that is 
constantly moving up to a still higher 
rank among the nations of the earth, a 
country whose commerce is still expand- 
ing; arid if we are to protect adequately 
the world wide trade to which we aspire, 
and which we mean to have, as opportun- 
ity offers, we cannot afford to be content 
with a naval position but one point above 
that we occupied when in an_ inferior 
rank among the peoples of the world. 
One fact in reference to modern naval 
warfare must not be forgotten. Men of 
war cannot be built and armed as rapidly 
as in the days of wooden ships and cast 
metal guns. No nation can now wait 
until war is imminent before it builds its 
navy. If, therefore, we mean at all times 
to be able to command our place among 
the powers of the earth, not only when 
they are at peace but when they are at 
war, we must have at all times, not a 
potential, but an actual navy, thus serv- 
ing notice on those whom it may concern 
that our rights as a great neutral nation, 
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widely interested in the commerce of the 
world, cannot be disregarded as the ex- 
igencies of war between others may 
demand, even with the intent of com- 
pounding for them afterwards. 

We should continue the upbuilding of 
our navy. We need more torpedo boats— 
in which we are sadly deficient—more 
battleships, and more vessels like the 
Paris, the New York, the St. Paul, and 
the St. Louis, which represent our auxil- 
iary navy, now steadily pursuing the 
peaceful paths of commerce, but always 
ready for service in war. 

What America has heretofore done for 
arbitration has already been alluded to. 
If we would accomplish more in that 
direction we must add to the respect with 
which foreign powers regard us by adding 
to our navy. ‘There is pending at this 
writing a general arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States—a treaty which, taken altogether, 
is without precedent. If we would ad- 
vance the world along this line we must 
continue to step forward a_ vigorous, 
virile nation, our right hand holding the 
olive branch before the rulers of the earth, 
our left always resting upon an armament 
whose might shall demonstrate that not 
fear, nor weakness, but love of peace, is 
the motive that animates the American 
people. 





A WONDERFUL THING. 


As free as the foam 
From the crested comb 
Of the breakers in the bay ; 
As free as the home, 
In the starry dome, 
Of the white winged bird of prey ; 


As calm as the sleep 
Of the fathomless deep, 
When the blustering winds are still ; 
As clear as the bright, 
Glad summer light, 
When it breaks upon the hill ; 


As still as the rain, 
On the blossoming g~ain, 
When the evening sun is low; 
As pure as the dew 
On the witch’s rue, 
In the days of the long ago ; 


As light as the breeze 
Through the whispering trees, 
_ When the day’s long course is run ; 
As true as the hue 
Of heaven’s own blue, 
When the tempest’s wrath is done ; 


This Wonderful Thing 
Whereof I sing, 
Though the head be bended low, 
Is the heart of a maid 
Whon we tenderly laid 
Where the fairest blossoms blow. 


And though Death be king, 
This Wonderful Thing 
Hath defied his stern decree. 
Through the hopes and the fears 
Of the long, long years, 
It dwelleth for aye with me. 
John Carleton Sherman. 





























OODSHADE, as I have christened 
my sinall suburban home, is one 
of the prettiest residences in Shadyhurst. 
I have a full acre of green sward, and my 
cottage (nine rooms and cellar, water in 
every room, and especially in the cellar 
after a heavy rain) is situated well back 
on the lawn, so that I have plenty of 
room for flower beds, settees, and crooked 
cinder walks. It is, in fact, an ideal sub- 
urban home, and I take a great deal of 
comfort in it, especially in the summer, 
when there is no snow on the walks and 
the water pipes are unfrozen. I have a 
wide porch, and all that sort of thing, and 
my wife and I often congratulate our- 
selves upon not being cooped up in a flat 
in the city. We always say ‘‘ cooped 
up ” when we speak of the city, as that 
is the common expression in Shadyhurst, 
and we are certainly anything but 
‘‘cooped up.’’ We are, in fact, merely 
spattered upon the landscape. 

That is one reason why we are always in 
great fear of burglars. Weare too far apart, 
and as for expecting any aid from my 
nearest neighbor in case of finding a bur- 
glar in my house, I might as well expect 
relief from England or Japan. 

During the excitement over the numer- 
ous burglaries in Meadowlea—the next 
suburb but one—we were a good deal 
worked up in Shadyhurst, and I know 
we were all greatly put out, every 
morning, to find that no one had been 
robbed in Shadyhurst, for there is quite 
a rivalry between the two settlements, 
and the burgiaries in Meadowlea seemed 
to give that place an undue importance. 
Of course we tried to make the best of 
the fact that we were unburgled. We 
congratulated each other with seeming 
happiness on the fact that our suburb 
had not been visited by the nocturnal 
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purloiners, and pretended to condole with 
the dwellers in Meadowlea; but on the 
whole we knew it was all pretense, and 
that the greatest need of Shadyhurst was 
not better drainage, but some burglars. 

Not that I wished to be personally 
burgled, nor that Jones wished me to be 
burgled ; but all around we simply longed 
in an impersonal way that some one would 
be burgled. The dignity of Shadyhurst 
demanded it. It seemed a slight put up- 
on us, as if the professionals considered 
that Shadyhurst had no solid silver 
spoons, nor gold watches. It almost 
branded us as a suburb of tin spoons, 
steel forks, and silveroid watches. 

I think that is the reason why I was 
greeted something like a hero when I en- 
tered the car for the city the morning 
after Woodshade had been _ entered. 
Through me Shadyhurst had recovered 
its supremacy over Meadowlea, and 
while I regretted the loss of all my silver, 
a gold watch, and a wallet containing some 
bills and coin, still I felt the geniality in- 
duced by being suddenly thrust into a 
pleasantly prominent position. 

The night of the burglary my wife had 
awakened me and declared that she was 
sure she heard some one below in the 
china closet; but as she had told me the 
same thing at irregular intervals for about 
seven weeks, I paid no attention, and I 
dare say she soon fell asleep again. At 
any rate, she was quite ready to crow over 
me the next morning, and I believe that 
fact considerably lessened her regret over 
the loss of the silver. On the whole, no 
one seemed to waste much sorrow over 
the burglary ; I posed asa hero, my wife 
took the réle of a prophet, and Shady- 
hurst in general basked in the conscious- 
ness of recovered precedence. It was a 
very satisfactory burglary to all parties. 
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That evening when I was again in my 
own domicile, with the Dazly Telegraph 
spread open before me, Sally, our house- 
maid, entered the room and said that a 
very respectable man wished tosee me. I 
asked her to show him in, and she did so. 
He was a young fellow of about twenty 
seven years, slightly taller than the aver- 
age, well built, and neatly dressed. His 
hair was parted in the middle, and he wore 
a collar of the latest style—one of those 
stand up and turn over collars that were 
the proper thing at that time. His eyes 
were angelically blue, and his lips were 
full and red. When he smiled, a charm- 
ing dimple showed in his cheek. The 
only feature that was imperfect was his 
chin. This was of the retreating variety, 
and beat a very hasty retreat, if I may 
say So. 

He entered the room rather diffidently, 
crushing his soft hat in his hands, and I 
noticed that he did not look me full in 
the face. Under his arm he held a pack- 
age done up neatly in an old newspaper. 
When he had advanced as far as the table 
he laid the package upon it ; then he took 
my gold watch from his vest pocket, and 
my wallet from a pocket in his coat, and 
put them down together. 

‘*T believe these are yours,’’ he said in 
a clear voice. 

Although I was considerably surprised 
I asked him to be seated, which he did, 
and I examined the articles. 

‘““Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘these are mine. 
you a detective? ’’ 

‘‘No,’’ he said, moving uneasily in his 
chair, ‘‘I’m the burglar.’’ 

In my surprise I dropped my watch. 
It fell to the floor, and I heard something 
in it buzz foramoment. The young man 
picked it up and handed it to me. 

‘: That was too bad,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
mainspring is broken. That’ll cost one 
fifty. Now here’s a two dollar bill; you 
get that mainspring fixed, and the other 
fifty will mend the back door iatch that I 
broke getting in last night. You see,”’ 


Are 


he continued, noting my amazement, ‘I 

don’t want you to lose nothing by this 

stealing business, and if I hadn’t stole 

your watch you wouldn’t have dropped 
That’s so, ain’t it? ”’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ that is a fact.’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ he went on, ‘‘that fixes 


it. 
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that all up, and that’s all the business 
I’ve got here, so I guess I’ll go; ’’ and he 
started away, and would no doubt have 
left me had I not called him back. 

‘« Sit down,’’ I said again, and he took 
the chair he had just left. I own I felt 
not a little interest in the young fellow, 
and I could see that my wife—who sat at 
the opposite side of the table—was also 
quite interested. 

‘‘T suppose,’’ said the burglar, with a 
very engaging smile, ‘‘that you think 
I’m a queer fellow to be bringing back 
the stuff I stole last night, don’t you? ’”’ 

‘Well, yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘I do, rather. 
It is somewhat out of the usual run, 
isn’t it?’’ 

‘““That’s what!’’ he said with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ That’s just what it is, and 
that’s why I ain’t like the other bur- 
glars. I always aim to bring back the 
stuff.”’ 

I looked at him closely, for I thought 
perhaps he was trying to play some trick 
on me, but he seemed perfectly sincere, 
and his clear blue eyes looked frankly 
into mine. 

‘‘Now look here, ’’I said, ‘‘I don’t 
know what you are up to, but I wish you 
would tell me plainly——”’ 

The burglar laughed. 

‘‘T see,” he broke in, ‘‘ you think I ain 
a freak. Is that it? ” 

‘‘T leave it to your own consideration, ” 
I replied. ‘‘ Does it look reasonable that 
you should run the risk of being 
shot oy 

‘‘Oh,’’ he said lightly, ‘‘ yo wouldn’t 
shoot me. You know very well you are 
too kind hearted; and any way, you 
would be so scared you wouldn't be able 
to hit me if you did try to shoot. But I 
see what you want to know, and if you 
don’t mind I’ll just light this cigar and 
explain all about it.’’ 

As I was smoking, I could not very 
well object to his lighting his cigar, but 
I asked him as a special favor not to spill 
any ash on the floor, as my wife is very 
particular about that; so he moved up a 
little closer to the fire, and from time to 
time knocked the ash into the grate with 
his little finger, as gracefully as I ever 
saw it done. 

‘“My name,’’ he began, ‘‘is William 
Featherton Briggs, and my father was a 




















MY HOUSEBREAKER. 


He was an ex- 


burglar by profession. 
pert, and took a great deal of pride in his 


professional work. It was through an 
apprenticeship under him that I learned 
the business. I am known among the 
professionals as ‘ Bill the Parson.’ ”’ 

‘*On account of your clerical appear- 
ance, I suppose,’’ I ventured. 

‘‘No,’’ said my burglar, ‘‘ not for that, 
but because I am really a parson.’’ 

‘‘You don’t mean to say that you area 
genuine clergyman? ’’ inquired my wife. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said he, ‘‘I am a regu- 
larly ordained minister of the United 
Universal Church, and I have a parish in 
New Jersey. I have only recently built a 
new church there, on which there is still 
a small debt; but that has nothing to do 
with what Iam telling you. When we 
are better acquainted, I may ask for a 
small sum toward lifting the mortgage; 
but for the present I will pass over that.’’ 

At this point my wife laid aside the 
sewing she had in hand, and moved into 
the light of the fire. 

‘‘T won’t stop to tell you all about the 
jobs I have done in the way of breaking 
and entering,’’ said the burglar, ‘‘ but you 
will pardon me if I say none ever did 
better work. For five years, from the 
time I was sixteen until I was twenty 
one, I was at it nearly every night. I 
cleared nine thousand dollars during the 
five years, over and above expenses. 
Now, my salary is only seven hundred a 
year and I board myself. It is quite a 
come down ;’’ and he smiled sadly. 

‘‘ How did you come to leave your sin- 
ful way ?’’ asked my wife. 

‘‘TIt was this way, ma’am,’’ he replied. 
‘‘When I was twenty one I was over 
in Jersey, doing the suburban circuit, and 
I had been playing in pretty poor luck. 
You can imagine how low I was when ! 
tell you I had got to doing ministers’ 
houses and local newspaper offices. It 
was poor business, and I was hardly 
making expenses, when, one night, I 
struck a preacher’s house, in Wasco. Do 
you know the minister at Wasco ?”’ 

I told the burglar that I did not. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ he is the rummiest 
old cove you ever struck. Seventy years, 
gray, wheezy, and jolly asa butcher. I 
entered by the bay window, and went up 
to his room. While I was going through 
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his pants he woke up and spotted me. 
And what do you suppose he done? Why, 
he just slid out of bed and offered prayer 
forme! He prayed along for about half 
an hour, and I got so interested I forgot 
where I was ; and then he got back into 
bed, begging my pardon for doing so, but 
his legs were subject to rheumatism and 
the room was cold. Then he asked about 
my name and family and all that, and 
ended by inviting me to get into bed, as he 
was too sleepy to talk much that night.’’ 

‘‘Weren’t you surprised ?’’ asked my 
wife. 

‘“‘Well, I should shout,’’ said my 
burglar; ‘‘but I was kind of taken by 
the old cove’s pluck, so I just shucked 
myself and tumbled in, and in about five 
minutes we were both snoring. In the 
morning he invited me to stay to break- 
fast, and I stayed. Then he gave mea 
jolly talk, and in the end he brought me 
around,”’ 

‘“You mean he converted you?’’ asked 
my wife, who is a Methodist. 

‘‘ Well, yes,’’ said the burglar, ‘‘ al- 
though we don’t call it conversion in ¢he 
church.’’ 

I saw my wife stiffen up, and I feared 
she was going to get my friend—for so I 
considered him now—into a religious 
argument; sol asked him what happened 
next. 

‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I took rooms over 
a grocery, swore off burglary, and started 
in on the straight and narrow. Every 
day I took dinner with the parson, and 
he introduced me to every one in Wasco. 
I got a job in a coal store, but that didn’t 
seem to satisfy my conscience, and I 
ended by beginning to study for the 
ministry under my benefactor. And then, 
just as I was getting a hold on the busi- 
ness, I felt the old burglar feeling come 
on me, and it caught me heavy. I tried 
to fight it offand I couldn’t, and I tried 
to pray it off and I couldn't. I just fad 
to do a job or bust.”’ 

‘“What did you do?’ inquired my 
wife, who had been listening intently to 
Burglar Bill’s story. 

‘‘T took my case to the old minister, ”’ 
said Bill, ‘‘and told him how it was. He 
said that it was human nature, and the 
most natural thing in the world, and he 
advised me to go ahead and doa job.”’ 











‘‘The idea !’’ exclaimed my wife. 
‘Just so,’’ said my burglar, ‘‘and I 
should have thought it queer too, except 
that he told me to keep myself down to 
as few jobs asI could, and then only to rob 
him. It was very kind of him, and I 
quite appreciated it. So after that I used 
to go over and burglarize him once a 
month or so. I always made very good 
hauls, for as a rule he slept like a log and 
never knew when I was at work. Of 
course I took his stuff back the morning 
after the job, and paid him for any 
damages. He made out a set of rules I 
had to follow, such as to shut all the 
doors and windows when I went out, on 
account of his rheumatism, and not to 
awaken the cook, nor to enter his daugh- 
ter’s room, nor to touch off the alarm 
clock, nor to disturb the missionary 
funds, and so on.”’ 

‘‘ How often did you enter his house ?”’ 
asked my wife. 

‘‘Only about once a month,”’ said Bill. 
‘‘That was as often as the feeling would 
get the best of me; and when I went 
away to the theological seminary, I only 
did a job about once every two months. 
You see, I was gradually outgrowing the 
habit. You haven’t never been a bur- 
glar, have you?’’ he asked, turning to 
me. 

I told him I hadn’t. 

‘* Well, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can’t ex- 
actly understand my case. It is like giv- 
ing up tobacco or opium. You have to 
taper off. I have got down to once a 
year now, and before long I hope to get 
over it altogether.’’ 

‘‘But how does it happen that you 
came to rob us?’’ I asked, rather suspi- 
ciously. 

‘* Just this way,’’ he said frankly. ‘‘I 
don’t mind telling you in the least. I 
mentioned the minister’s daughter a 
while ago; well, she was a peach! I beg 
your pardon, I mean she was the most 
charming young lady I had ever met, and 
first thing I knew I was dead stuck on 
her—or, I should say, I fell in love with 
her. When my course in the seminary 


ended I proposed and was accepted. We 
were married about four months ago, and 
as her father was getting too old for 
active clerical work he retired in my favor 
and I was made minister of the church at 
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Wasco. Of course I made my home in 
the rectory, and the old cove stays by us. 
Now, I leave it to you, ma’am,’’ he said, 
turning again to my wife, ‘‘I leave it to 
you, can a fellow do a first class job on 
his own house? That’s what I want to 
know, can he? If he can, I am wrong, 
but / say he can’t. I tried it, and it didn’t 
work. So there was nothing left when 
the spell came on me but to go out and 
break and enter some one else’s.”’ 

‘‘T think that is very reasonable,” said 
my wife, ‘‘but how did you come to 
choose us? ” 

‘*My father in law recommended you to 
me,’’ said my burglar. ‘‘He was an old 
friend of your father’s, and he gave me 
this letter to your husband in case I 
should be discovered.” 

‘‘ What is your father in law’s name? ”’ 
asked my wife. 

‘‘T don’t know as I ought to tell you 
that,’’said my burglar ; ‘‘ but still, it can’t 
do any harm. He is the Rev. Josiah Dal- 
rymple.”’ 

‘‘What! ” exclaimed my wife, springing 
from her chair—‘‘ not Tessa Dalrymple’s 
father! ” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ said the burglar, ‘‘ Tessa 
is my wife.’’ 

My wife stood with one arm leaning on 
the mantel, and for a while she was lost 
in thought. Tessa Dalrymple had been 
one of her school chums, and she had 
often wondered what had become of her. 

‘*So you are Tessa’s husband! ’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ How strange it allis! You 
must both of you come and stay a week 
with us. We have a spare room ss 

‘‘The one with the Yale lock on it? ’’ 
interposed the burglar. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said my wife, ‘‘and we shall 
be ever so glad to have you come.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said Bill, ‘‘we’ll come. I — 
must be going now, or I will not be able 
to catch the 10.30 train. But before I go 
I want to ask one favor. May I burglar- 
ize you every year? ”’ 

‘“‘Of course,’’? said my wife, 
should be pleased to have you.”’ 

Just at this moment our maid an- 
nounced the village officer. He entered 
with an air of importance, and informed 
us that the thief was as good as caught, 
that he had not left the village, and that 
he could not do so, as every exit was 
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MY HOUSEBREAKER. 


being watched. 
ingly at me as the officer spoke, and I 
admit that I could not keep from wink- 


My wife smiled know- 


ing at my burglar. He winkedin return, 
and then I introduced him as my friend, 
the Rev. William Briggs, thanked the 
officer for his efforts, and dismissed him. 
I thought it best not to mention the 
returned valuables, for a number of rea- 
sons. 

I offered to escort my burglar to the 
train, but he demurred, and to tell the 
truth I did not like the idea of putting off 
my easy slippers; so we parted at my 
door, with many affectionate messages 
from my wife to his wife, and a promise 
from him for a visit in the near future. 

When he had gone, and my wife and I 
were settled in our chairs again, I thought 
the whole matter over, and the more I 
thought the more clearly I saw what a 
fool my burglar had made of me. The 
whole thing came out as clear as the 
masts of a vessel in a dissipating fog. 
In spite of my chagrin over my gullibility, 
I admired his ineffable effrontery. He 
had evidently found himself in a tight 
place and unable to escape, and only by 
restoring my property and concocting a 
tale could he hope to evade the watchful 
eyes of the denizens of Shadyhurst. I 
had been taken in, but so had my wife. 
That was not a little comfort. 

She had been gazing into the fire, and 
I felt that she had been following the 
same train of thought as I. 

‘‘Well,’’ I said at length, ‘‘we are 
taken in, but still it was worth it. I can 
make a story out of him.”’ 

‘‘YVes,’’ she said, ‘‘we are two good 
hearted old fools, but he was a clever 
fellow, was he not? ’”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘he ought to 
be a story writer himself.’’ 

‘©A story writer! ’’ she said scornfully. 
‘‘Why, John, he is far too clever for that; 
he ought to be a suburban real estate 
agent! ’’ 
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Next morning, the evening conver- 
sation with my. burglar seemed a far off 
memory, too unreal to be anything but 
a dream. For reasons of my own I re- 
frained from mentioning the return of my 
silver to my fellow commuters as I went 
to the city on the early train, and when 
they spoke of the burglary I spoke rather 
shortly, I imagine. I did not seem to 
take the same pride in being burgled as I 
had the previous morning. 

I did not expect to hear from Bill the 
Parson. I hoped I never should, and I 
know my wife joined me in the senti- 
ment, but I did hear. About a week after 
his evening call I received a note which 
read as follows : 

Wasco, N. J., 
April 7, 1892. 
My DEAR MR. MORGAN: 

I write these few lines to inform you that, if it 
is convenient, my wife and I will spend six days 
with you next week, beginning Monday, the 
1oth. My wife wishes to be remembered to 
your wife, and hopes to renew her old pleasant 
friendship. 

If the time is not convenient please address 
me here. 

Most sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM FEATHERTON BRIGGS. 

That was about a year ago, and we all 
enjoyed their visit immensely. His wife 
is a very sweet little woman, and knows 
nothing at all of his periodical attacks of 
burglar’s itch. 

Today I received a few lines from him 
informing me that the spell was on him, 
and my wife has locked herself into the 
spare room, with her ears stuffed with 
cotton. I have brought up a bottle of 
my best wine and some cakes, and have 
placed them on the table, where his rev- 
erence cannot fail to see them in case he 
is in a mood for trying them. 

He is a jolly good fellow, in spite of 
his spells, and when he brings back my 
spoons tomorrow we will tap another 
bottle, for the Rev. William Featherton 
Briggs is not a prohibitionist by a long 
shot. 








A MODERN MASQUERADE. 


The recent fete which the annalists of American society will chronicle as outshining the historic 
pageants of European courts—With a series of engravings of some of the most 
picturesque costumes worn by the Bradley-Martins’ guests. 


HE gravest historians have not 
thought it beneath their duties to 
chronicle the fétes of all times; and 
when an entertainment is given in our 
own time and place which rivals anything 
previously known, it becomes part of the 
history of its day. 

There is still a tendency in some parts 
of the world to speak slightingly of the 
social life of America. We are told that 
we are a commercial, unpolished people, 
whose men care only for the gathering to- 
gether of dollars, that our women may go 
abroad to look on while more civilized 
peoples divert themselves. Even our 
own writers do some of this curious jest- 


ing. They say that livingin London, for 
an American, is like going from a diet of 
unripe apples to hot house peaches. It 
is the same class of writers who pine for 
‘‘Ttalian skies,’’ quite unconscious that 
the blue of our own firmament surpasses 


that of Italy. Every intelligent traveler 
who speaks honestly says that in no cap- 
ital in the world are luxury and culture 
so evident as in New York, and no foreign 
entertainments are more splendid. The 
ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Bradley- 
Martin, last February, proved this, when 
it became at once an international subject 
of comment. 

No people were more competent than 
the Bradley-Martins to give a ball, and 
no society more fitted to codperate with 
them in assuring its brilliancy than that 
found in New York. They are, above all 
things, people who devote themselves to 
social life. With a large inherited for- 
tune, great tact, common sense, and good 
nature, Mrs. Bradley-Martin has no fac- 
tions to fight, but is friendly with all the 
world. This was shown a few years ago 
by the universal interest and pleasure 
society took in the marriage of her 
daughter, a girl hardly out of the school 
room, to the young Earl of Craven. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the great mass of less fortunate individu- 
als love to hear of the doings of the rich 
and pleasure seeking. Contrary to the 
opinions of the would-be social revolu- 
tionists, the working people do not read 
the accounts of great fétes like this with 
bitterness in their hearts. We have not 
reached the despondent stage in our civil- 
ization. ‘The country is still young 
enough for any American to believe that 
he or his son has the possibility of 
achieving anything. Every woman reads 
that Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s father was a 
self made man, and thinks that such 
splendors may possibly belong to her 
children, if they care for them. 

The ball had been contemplated for 
some time, and the pivotal idea of mag- 
nificence, that it should be a costume 
ball, had been told to several people who 
were able to have their dresses made in 
Europe. To exclude allegorica: charac- 
ters, which are generally hackneyed and 
often stupid, it was decreed that the cos- 
tumes should represent only the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. More than twelve hundred invi- 
tations were issued, and almost every 
one came in frills and furbelows copied 
from old portraits, or from figures in 
famous historical paintings. The result 
was such a collection of masterpieces of 
artistic costuming as never was brought 
together at any one time when wearers of 
those quaint and brilliant fashions gathi- 
ered together in their own days. Asa 
background to this wonderful throng, 
more like some fairy pageant than a real- 
ity, the walls of the ball room in which 
they danced were turned into a jungle of 
roses, vines, and orchids. 

On the following pages we give illus- 
trations of some of the most picturesque 
costumes worn by those who took part in 
this, the most wonderful féte of a century. 
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AS “LADY TEAZLE.”’ 


MRS. JAMES HUDE BEEKMAN 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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MISS J. VAN DUZER AS ‘“‘MADAME DE POMPADOUR.” 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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MISS JULIE FAY BRADLEY AS “‘JULIET.”’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 





MISS CLARISSE COUDERT IN A COSTUME DESIGNED AFTER AN OLD PORT 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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MR. CLIVE WILSON AS ‘‘AN INCROYABLE.”’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 











MRS. F. H. BENEDICT AS ‘‘A LOUIS XV MARQUISE.”’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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A COURTIER OF LOUIS XV.” 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


MR. ROBERT L. LIVINGSTON AS 
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MISS MARIE CHURCHILL AS ‘‘A FRENCH MARQUISE.”’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New Vork. 




















CORLEONE.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundingsof an | | 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a | 
powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. | 

| 





























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
yeats in aconvent at Palermo. Brought up in obscurity and almost in poverty, the brothers are ill 
fitted to assume their new station in life, but with the exception of Ferdinando, who remains at 
Camaldoli, their Sicilian homestead, the family move to Rome, where they are received in the so- 
ciety of the Italian capital. 

In Rome Vittoria meets and loves Orsino Saracinesca, who is the eldest son of Giovanni, Prince 
of Sant’ Ilario, and his wife Corona. The monotony of this young patrician’s existence has palled 
on him, however, and he gladly accepts the chance of employment offered by his cousin, the Mar- 
chese di San Giacinto, who purchases Camaldoli, in order to further a scheme fora new railroad, 
and asks Orsino to take charge of the property. Vittoria, who knows that her brother Ferdinando 
objected to the sale of Camaldoli and is determined to prevent its occupancy, is greatly alarmed for 
her lover’s safety, but in spite of her pleadings, Orsino accompanies San Giacinto to Sicily. As 
they are nearing the Corleone homestead they are shot at by concealed foes, and Orsino returns the 
fire, killing a man who is identified by the soldiers of their escort as Ferdinando Pagliuca. 

Leaving San Giacinto to take possession of Camaldoli, and to allay, if possible, the vengeful 
resentment Ferdinando’s death has aroused in the neighborhood, Orsino returns to Rome to obtain 
special protection from the government, and to attempt to pacify the Corleone. To his surprise, 
Tebaldo and Francesco, unwilling to jeopardize their social status, publicly deny the relationship 
of the deceased, alleging it to be a mere coincidence of names; while Vittoria, who he had feared 
would renounce him, deplores the treachery of her dead brother, and rejoices in her lover’s safety. 





XV. is a church on the place, or a chapel. 


I will say mass there for the household on 





PPOLITO SARACINESCA was, per- 
haps, of all the household the most 
glad to see his favorite brother at home 
again sosoon. He missed the companion- 
ship which had always been a large ele- 
ment in his life. 

‘‘T shall go with you when you return,’’ 
he said, sitting on the edge of Orsino’s 
table, and swinging his priestly legs in 
an undignified fashion. 

‘‘Are you in earnest ?’’ asked Orsino, 
with a laugh. 

‘“Yes. Whynot? You say that there 
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Sundays, and keep you company on week- 
days. You will be lonely when Giacinto 
comes back. Besides, after what has hap- 
pened, I hate to think that you are 
down there alone among strangers.”’ 

‘‘Have you nothing to keep you in 
Rome? ”’ asked Orsino, much tempted by 
the offer. 

‘‘Nothing in the world.’’ 

‘There will be no piano at Camaldoli.’’ 

‘‘T suppose there is an organ in your 
church, is there not? ”’ 

‘‘No. There is probably one in the 
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church of Santa Vittoria. You could go 
and play on it.” 

‘* How far is it? ’’ 

‘Three quarters of a mile, I was told.” 

‘‘As far as from the Piazza di Venezia 
to the Piazza del Popolo.”’ 

‘“‘Less. That is a mile, they always 
used to say, when the loose horses ran the 
race in carnival.’’ 

‘“‘It would be just a pleasant walk, 
then,” said Ippolito, already planning 
his future occupations at Camaldoli. ‘I 
could go over in the afternoon, when the 
church is closed, and play on the organ an 
hour or two whenever I pleased.” 

‘*T have no idea what. sort of thing the 
Santa Vittoria organ will turn out to be,”’ 
answered Orsino. ‘‘It is probably falling 
to pieces, and has not been tuned since 
the beginning of the century.”’ 

‘“‘I will mend it and tune it,’’ said 
Ippolito confidently. 

“‘“You?’’ Orsino looked at his brother’s 
delicate hands and laughed. 

‘“‘Of course. Every musician knows 
something about the instruments he plays. 
I know how an organ is tuned, and I 
understand the mechanism. The old 
fashioned ones are simple things enough. 
When a note goes wrong you can general- 
ly mend the tracker with a bit of wire, or 
a stick, as the case may be—or if it is the 
wind chest “2 

“Tt is not of the slightest use to talk 
to me about that sort of thing,’’ inter- 
rupted Orsino, ‘‘ for I understand nothing 
about organs, nor about music either, for 
that matter.’’ 

‘*T will take some tools with me, and 
some kid, and a supply of fine glue,’’ 
said Ippolito, still fullofhisidea. ‘‘How 
about the rooms? Is there any decent 
furniture? ’’ 

Orsino gave him a general idea of the 
state of Camaldoli, not calculated to en- 
courage him in his intention, but the 
young priest was both very fond of his 
brother, and he was in love with the nov- 
elty of his idea. 

“I dare say that they have not too 
many priests in that part of the country,”’ 





he said. ‘‘I may be of some use.”’ 
- ‘We got one without difficulty to bury 
that poor man,’’ answered Orsino. ‘‘ But 


you may be right. You may be the 
means of redeeming Sicily.’’ He laughed. 
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He was, indeed, inclined to laugh rather 
unexpectedly, since his interview with 
Vittoria. He was far too manly and 
strong to be saddened for any length of 
time by the fact of having taken the life 
of aman who had, undoubtedly, attempted 
to murder him by stealth. He had been 
oppressed by the certainty that the deed 
had raised an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween Vittoria and- himself. Since he 
had found that he had been mistaken, he 
was frankly glad that he had killed Fer- 
dinando Pagliuca, for the very plain 
reason that if he had not done so, Ferdin- 
ando Pagliuca would have certainly 
killed him, or San Giacinto, or both. He 
had no more mawkish sentiment about 
the horror of shedding human blood than 
had embarrassed his own forefathers in 
wilder times. If men turned brigands 
and dug pitfalls, and tried to murder 
honest folk by treachery, they deserved 
to be killed; and though the first im- 
pression he had received, when he had been 
sure that he had killed his man, had been 
painful, because he was young and inex- 
perienced in actual fighting, he now real- 
ized that but for the relationship of the 
dead man, it had been not only excusable, 
but wise, to shoot him like a wild beast. 
His own people thought so too. 

It was natural, therefore, that his 
spirits should rise after his interview with 
Vittoria. On that day he had already 
been busy in carrying out San Giacinto’s 
directions, and on the following morning 
he went to work with increased energy. 

Corona watched him when they met, 
and the presentiment of evil which had 
seized her when he had first spoken of 
going to Sicily became more oppressive. 
She told herself that the worst had hap- 
pened which could happen, but she an- 
swered herself with old tales of Sicilian 
revenge after long nourished hatred. She 
was shocked when Ippolito announced 
his intention of accompanying his brother. 
Ippolito was almost indispensable to her. 
The old prince used to tell her that her 
priest son answered the purpose of a 
daughter with none of the latter’s dis- 
advantages, at which Ippolito himself 
was the first to laugh good naturedly, 
being well aware that he had as good 
stuff in him as his rough cast brothers. 
But Corona really loved him more as a 











daughter than a son, and because he was 
less strong than the others, she was not 
so easily persuaded that he was safe 
when he was away from her, and she half 
resented the old gentleman’s jest. She 
especially dreaded anything like physical 
exposure or physical danger for him. 
She was a brave and strong woman in 
almost every way, and would have sent 
her other three sons out to fight for their 
country or their honor without fear or 
hesitation. But Ippolito was different. 
Orsino might face the brigands if he 
chose. She could be momentarily anxious 
about him, but the belief prevailed with 
her that he could help himself and would 
come back safe and sound. One of the 
reasons, an unacknowledged one, why she 
had been so ready to let Ippolito follow 
his inclination for the church, was 
that priests are less exposed to all sorts 
of danger than other men. San Gia- 
cinto’s Sicilian schemes suddenly seemed 
to her quite mad since Ippolito wished to 
accompany his brother and share in any 
danger which might present itself. 

But Ippolito was one of those gently 
obstinate persons whom it is hard to move, 
and almost impossible to stop when they 
are moving. He had made up his mind 
that he would go to Camaldoli, and he 
met his mother’s objections with gentle 
but quite unanswerable arguments. 

Had there ever been an instance of a 
priest being attacked by brigands? Cor- 
ona was obliged to admit that she could 
remember none. Was he, Ippolito, ac- 
complishing anything in the world, so 
long as he stayed quietly in Rome? 
Might he not do some good in the half 
civilized country about Camaldoli and 
Santa Vittoria? He could at least try, 
and would. There was no answer to this 
either. Was not Orsino, who was mel- 
ancholic by nature, sure to be wretchedly 
lonely down there after San Giacinto left ? 
This was undoubtedly true. 

‘‘But the malaria,’’ Corona objected at 
last. ‘‘ There is the fever there, all sum- 
mer, I am sure. You are not so strong 
as Orsino. You will catch it.’ 

“Tam much stronger than anybody 
supposes,’’ answered Ippolito. ‘‘ And if 
I were not, it is not always the strong 
people that escape the fever. Besides, 
there can be none before June or July, 
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and Orsino does not expect to stay all 
summer.”’ 

He had his way, of course, and made 
his preparations. Orsino was glad for 
his own sake, and he also believed that 
the change of existence would do his 
brother good. He himself was not present 
when these discussions took place. Ippo- 
lito told him about them. 

Orsino wished to see Vittoria again be- 
fore leaving Rome, but Corona refused to 
help him any further. 

‘“‘T cannot,’’ she said. ‘‘You had a 
right to see her that once. At least, I 
thought so. It seemed to be a sort of 
moral right. But I cannot arrange meet- 
ings for you. I cannot put myself in such 
a position towards that family. One 
may do in a desperate situation what one 
would absolutely refuse to do every day 
and in ordinary circumstances. ’”’ 

‘“‘Going away, not knowing when I 
may come back, does not strike me as an 
ordinary circumstance,’’ said Orsino dis- 
contentedly. 

‘“You must see that for me to cheat 
Vittoria’s mother and brothers by bring- 
ing her here to see you secretly, is to 
sacrifice all idea of dignity,’’ answered 
Corona. 

‘‘T had not looked at it in that light, 
nor called it by that name.”’ 

‘But I had, andIdo. Iam perfectly 
frank with you, and I always have been. 
I like the girl very much, but I do not 
wish you to marry her, on account of her 
family. It is one thing to object to a 
marriage on the score of birtlt or fortune. 
You know that I should not, though I 
hope you will marry in your own class. 
Happiness is, perhaps, independent of 
the details of taste which make up daily 
life, but it runs on them, as a train runs 
on rails—and if a bad jolting is not un- 
happiness, it is certainly discomfort. ’’ 

“You are wise, mother. I never doubted 
that. But this is different 

‘‘Very different. That is what I meant 
to say. There would, perhaps, be no 
question of that sott of moral discomfort 
with Vittoria; she has been well brought . 
up in a convent of ladies, like most of the 
young girls you meet in the world, like 
me, like all the rest of us. It is different. 
It is her family—they are impossible, not 
socially, for they are as good as anybody 
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in the way of descent. Bianca Campo- 
donico married Vittoria’s uncle, and no 
one thought it a bad match until it turned 
out badly. But that is just it. They are 
all people who turn out badly. Tebaldo 
Pagliuca has the face of a criminal, and 
his brother makes one think of a satyr. 
Their mother is a nonenity and does not 
count. Vittoria is charming. I suppose 
she is like some one on her mother’s side, 
for she has not the smallest resemblance 
to any of the others. But all the charm in 
the world will not compensate you for the 
rest of them. And now you have had 
the frightful misfortune to kill their 
brother. Did you never hear of a ven- 
detta? Thesouthern people are revenge- 
ful. The Corleone will never acknow- 
ledge to the world that Ferdinando was 
one of them, but they will not forget it, 
against you and yours, and your children. 
I meet those young men in the street, 
and they bow as though nothing had 
happened, but I know well enough that 
if they could destroy every one of us, 
they would. Can I put myself in the 
position of cheating such people by bring- 
ing Vittoria here to see you secretly? It 
is impossible. You must see it yourself.’’ 

‘“Ves,’’? answered Orsino. ‘‘I suppose 
Imust admit it. It would be undignified.”’ 

‘‘Yes, very. The word is not strong 
enough. You must help yourself. Ido 
not propose any solution of the difficulty. 
You love the girl. Heaven forbid that I 
should stand in the way of honest love 
between honest man and woman. But 
frankly, I wish that you did not love her, 
and that she did not love you. And I 
cannot help you any more, because I will 
not humiliate myself to deceive people 
who hate me, and you, and all of us, even 
to our name.’’ 

‘‘Do you think they do? Would they 
not be glad to see Vittoria married to me? 
After all, I am a great match for a ruined 
family’s only daughter, and if Tebaldo 
Pagliuca is anything, he is grasping, I 
am sure.” 

‘‘Yes, but he is more revengeful than 
grasping, and more cunning than revenge- 
ful—a dangerous enemy. That is why I 
hate to see Ippolito go with you to the 
south. Some harm will come to him, I 
am sure. The Corleone have the whole 
country with them.’’ 


‘‘T will answer for him,’’ said Orsino, 
smiling. ‘‘ Nothing shall happen to him.”’ 

‘‘How can you answer for him? How 
can you pledge yourself that he shall be 
safe? It is impossible. You cannot 
spend your life in protecting him.’’ 

‘‘I can provide people who will,’’ 
answered the young man. ‘‘But you are 
wrong to be sotimid about him. No one 
ever touches a priest, in the first place, 
and before he has been there a fortnight, 
all the people will like him, as everybody 
always does. It is impossible not to like 
Ippolito. Besides, Tebaldo Pagliuca has 
no reason for going to Sicily now that the 
place is sold. Why in the world should 
he go? Little by little we shall gain in- 
fluence there, and before long we shall be 
much more popular than the Corleone 
ever were. San Giacinto has written to 
me already. He says that everything is 
perfectly quiet even now—that was twenty 
four hours after I left—that he had twenty 
men from the village at work on the 
house, making repairs, and that they 
worked cheerfully and seemed to like his 
way of doing things. Since Ferdinando 
is dead there is no one to lead an oppo- 
sition. They are all very poor and very 
glad to earn money.”’ 

‘‘It may be as you say,’’ said Corona, 
only partially reassured. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand the conditions of life there, of 
course, and I know that when you pro- 
mise to answer for Ippolito you are in 
earnest, and will keep your word. But I 
am anxious—very anxious.”’ 

‘‘I am sorry, mother,’’ replied Orsino. 
‘‘T am very sorry. But you will soon 
see that you have no reason to be anxious. 
That is all I can say. I will answer for 
him with my life.’’ 

‘‘That is a mere phrase, Orsino,’’ said 
Corona gravely, ‘‘like a great many 
things one says when one is very much 
in earnest. If anything happened to 
him, your life would be still more precious 
to me than it is, if that were possible. 
You all think that because I am often 
anxious about him, he is my favorite. 
You do not understand me, any of you. 
I love you all equally, but I am not 
equally anxious about you all, and my 
love shows itself most for the one who 
seems the least strong and able to fight 
the world.’’ 
























‘‘For that matter, mother, Ippolito is 
as able to fight his own battles as the 
strongest of us. He is obstinate to a 
degree hardly any one can understand. 
He has the quiet, sound, uncompromising 
obstinacy of the Christian martyrs. 
People who have that sort of character 
are not weak, and they are generally very 
well able to take care of themselves. ’’ 

‘““Yes, I know he is obstinate. That 
is, when he insists upon going with 
you.”’ 

Corona was very far from being satis- 
fied, and Orsino felt that in spite of what 
she had said she was in reality laying 
upon him the responsibility for his 
brother’s safety. He himself felt no 
anxiety on that score, however. In 
Rome, many hundreds of miles away from 
Camaldoli, even the things which had 
really happened during his brief stay in 
Sicily got an air of improbability and 
distance which made further complica- 
tions of the same sort seem almost im- 
possible. Besides, he had the promise of 
the minister of the interior that a com- 
pany of infantry would shortly be quar- 
tered at Santa Vittoria, which would 
materially increase the safety of the whole 
neighborhood. 

Orsino’s principal preoccupation was to 
see Vittoria again, alone, before he left. 
In the hope of meeting her he went toa 
garden party, and in the evening to two 
houses where she had gone frequently 
during the winter with her mother. But 
she did not appear. Her mother was ill, 
and Vittoria stayed at home with her. 
Her brothers, on the contrary, were every- 
where, always smiling and apparently 
well satisfied with the world. 

It was said that Tebaldo was trying to 
marry an American heiress, and Orsino 
twice saw him talking with the young 
stranger, who was reported to have untold 
millions, and was traveling with an aunt, 
who seemed to have as many more of her 
own. He looked at the girl without 
much curiosity, for the type has become 
familiar in Europe of late years. 

Miss Lizzie Slayback—for that was her 
name—was undeniably pretty, though 
emphatically not beautiful. She was re- 
fined in appearance, too, but not distin- 
guished. One could not have said that 
she was ‘‘nobody,’’ as the phrase goes, 
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yet no one would have said, at first sight, 
that she was ‘‘somebody.’’ Yet she had 
an individuality of her own, which was 
particularly apparent in her present sur- 
roundings, a sort of national individual- 
ity, which contrasted with the extremely 
denationalized appéarance and manner 
of Roman society. For the Romans of 
the great houses have for generations in- 
termarried with foreigners from all parts 
of Europe, until such strongly Latin types 
as the Saracinesca are rare. 

Miss Slayback was neither tall nor short, 
and she had that sort of generally satis- 
factory figure which has no particular 
faults and which is extremely easy to 
dress well. Her feet were exquisite, her 
hands small, but not pretty. She had 
beautiful teeth, but all her features lacked 
modeling, though they were all in very 
good proportion. Her head was of a 
good shape, and her hair was of a glossy 
brown, and either waved naturally or was 
made to wave by some very skilful hand. 
She had dark blue eyes with strong dark 
lashes, which atoned in a measure fora 
certain uninteresting flatness and absence 
of character about the brows and temples, 
and especially below the eyes themselves 
and at the angles, where lies a principal 
seat of facial expression. She spoke 
French fluently but with a limited and 
uninteresting vocabulary, so that she 
often made exactly the same remarks 
about very different subjects. Yet her 
point of view being quite different from 
that of the Romans, they listened to what 
she said with surprise, and sometimes 
with interest. 

Her aunt was not really her aunt, but 
her uncle’s wife, Mrs. Benjamin Slayback. 
whose maiden name had been Charlotte 
Lauderdale—a fact which meant a great 
deal in New York and nothing at all in 
Rome. She was an ambitious woman, 
well born and well educated, and her 
husband had been a member of Congress 
and was now a Senator for Nevada. He 
was fabulously rich, and his wife, who 
had married him for his money, having 
been brought up poor, had lately inher- 
ited a vast fortune of her own. Miss Liz- 
zie Slayback was the only daughter of 
Senator Slayback’s elder brother. 

Orsino was told a great many of these 
facts, and they did not interest him in 
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the least, for he had never thought of 
marrying a foreign heiress. But he was 
quite sure from the first that Tebaldo had 
made up his mind to get the girl if he 
could. The Slaybacks had been in Rome 
about a month, but Orsino had not 
chanced to see them, and did not know 
how long Tebaldo might have known 
them. It was said that they did not 
mean to stay much longer, and Tebaldo 
was doing his best to make good his run- 
ning in the short time that remained. 

It chanced that the first time Orsino 
came face to face with Tebaldo was when 
the latter had just been talking with Miss 
Slayback and was flattering himself that 
i he had made an unusually good impres- 
sion upon her. He was, therefore, in a 
singularly good humor, for a man whose 
q temper was rarely good and was often 
very bad indeed. The two men met ina 
crowded room. Without hesitation Te- 
baldo held out his hand cordially to 
Orsino. 

‘“‘T am very glad to see you safely 
back,’’ he said, with a great appearance of 
frankness. ‘‘You are the hero of the 
hour, you know.”’ 

i For a moment even Orsino was confused 
iW by the man’s easy manner. Even the 
i eyes did not betray resentment. He said 
i something by way of greeting. 

j ‘‘T have had some difficulty in making 
i out who the brigand was whom you 
shot,’’ continued Tebaldo. ‘‘It is an odd 
coincidence. We think it must have been 
one of the Pagliuca di Bauso. There isa 
distant branch of the family—rather down 
in the world, I believe—it must have been 
one of them.’’ 

‘“‘Tam glad it was no near relation,’’ 
answered Orsino, not knowing what to 
i say. 

‘*No near relative of mine would have 
been likely to be in such company,”’ 
answered the Sicilian, rather stiffly, for 
he was a good actor when not angry. 

‘* No—of course not—I did not mean to 
suggest such a thing. It was an odd 
coincidence, of course.’’ Orsino tried not 
to look incredulous. 

Tebaldo was about to pass on, when an 
idea presented itself to Orsino’s mind, of 
which he had not thought before now. 
Slow men sometimes make up their minds 
suddenly, and not having the experience 
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of habitually acting upon impulses, they 
are much more apt to make mistakes, on 
the rare occasions when they are carried 
away by ‘an idea, and do so. It seemed 
to him that if he were ever to speak to 
either of Vittoria’s brothers about marry- 
ing her, this was the moment to do'so. It 
would be impossible for Tebaldo, in an 
instant, to deny what he had just now 
said, and it would be hard for him to find 
a pretext for refusing to give his sister to 
sucha man. The whole thing might be 
carried through by a surprise, and Orsino 
would take the consequences afterwards, 
and laugh at them, if he were once safely 
married. 

Tebaldo had already turned away to 
speak to some one else, and Orsino went 
after him and called him back, 

‘There is a matter about which I 
should like to speak to you, Don Tebaldo,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Can we get out of this 
crowd? ”’ 

Tebaldo looked at him quickly and 
sharply, before he answered by a nod. 
The two men moved away together to the 
outer rooms, of which there were three or 
four, stiffly furnished with pier tables 
and high backed gilt chairs, as in most 
old Roman houses. When they were 
alone, Orsino stopped. 

‘‘It is an important matter,’’ he said 
slowly.. ‘‘I wish to speak with you, as 
being the head of your family.’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Tebaldo, and the lids 
drooped, vulture-like, at the corners of 
his eyes, as he met Orsino’s look steadily. 
‘‘By all means. We shall not be inter- 
rupted here. I am at your service.’’ 

‘‘I wish to marry your sister, and I 
desire your consent,’’ said Orsino. ‘‘ That } 
is the whole matter.’’ 

It would have been impossible to guess 
from the Sicilian’s face whether he had 
ever anticipated such a proposition or not. 
There was absolutely no change in his 
expression. 

‘‘ My sister is a very charming and de- 
sirable young girl,’’ he said rather for- 
mally. ‘‘As there seems to be a good 
deal of liberty allowed to young girls in 
Rome, as compared with Sicily, you will 
certainly pardon me if I ask whether you 
have good reason to suppose that she pre- 
fers you in any way.”’ 

‘‘T have good reason for supposing so,”’ 
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answered Orsino, but he felt the blood 
rising to his face as he spoke, for he did 
not like to answer such a question. 

‘‘T congratulate you,’’ said Tebaldo, 
smiling a little, but not pleasantly. ‘‘ Per- 
sonally, I should also congratulate my- 
self on the prospect of having such a 
brother in law. I presume you are aware 
that my sister has no dowry. We were 
ruined by my uncle Corleone.” 

‘‘It is a matter of perfect indifference, ’’ 
replied Orsino. 

‘‘You are generous. I presume that 
you have inherited some private fortune 
of your own, have you not? ”’ 

‘“No. Iam dependent on my father.”’ 

‘‘Then—pardon my practical way of 
looking at the affair,’’ said Tebaldo, ac- 
centuating his smile a little, ‘‘ but, as a 
mere formality, I think that there must 
be some proposal from the head of your 
house. You see, you and Vittoria will be 
dependent on an allowance from your 
father, who, again, is doubtless dependent 
on your grandfather, Prince Saracinesca. 
As my poor sister has nothing, there 
must necessarily be some understanding 
about such an allowance.’’ 

‘‘Tt is just,’’ answered Orsino, but he 
bit his lip. ‘‘My father has an inde- 
pendent estate,’’ he added, by way of 
correction. ‘‘ And my mother has all the 
Astrardente property.’”’ 

‘‘There is no lack of fortune on your 
side, my dear Don Orsino. You are, of 
course, sure of your father’s consent, so 
that an interview with him will be a mere 
formality. For myself, I give you my 
hand heartily and wish you well. I shall 
be happy to meet the Prince of Sant’ Iario 
at any time which may be agreeable to 
him.’’ 

Orsino felt that the man had got the 
better of him, but he had to take the 
proffered hand. Mentally he wondered 
what strange monster this Tebaldo Pagli- 
uca could be within himself, to grasp the 
hand that had killed his brother less than 
a week ago, welcoming its owner as his 
brother in law. But he saw that the very 
simple and natural request for an inter- 
view with his father would probably prove 
a source of almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty. 

‘‘T had hoped,’’ he said, ‘‘ to have had 
the pleasure of seeing Donna Vittoria 
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here this evening. I shall be obliged to 
return to Sicily in a day ortwo. May I 
see her at your house before I go?” 

Tebaldo hesitated a moment. 

‘You will find her at home with my 
mother tomorrow afternoon,’’ he an- 
swered almost immediately. ‘‘I see no 
reason why you should not call.’’ 

«But your mother: ” Orsino stopped 
short. 

‘‘What were you going to say? ’’ in- 
quired Tebaldo blandly. 

‘‘You will be kind enough to tell her 
that I am coming, will you not?’’ Or- 
sino saw that he was getting into a ter- 
ribly difficult situation. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ Tebaldo answered. ‘‘I 
shall take great pleasure in announcing 
you. She is better, I am glad to say, and 
I have no doubt that this good news will 
completely restore her.’’ 

Orsini felt a vague danger cireling 
about his heart, as a hawk sails in huge 
curves that narrow one by one until he 
strikes his prey. The man was subtle 
and ready to take advantage of the small- 
est circumstance with unerring foresight 
while wholly concealing his real inten- 
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‘‘Come at three o’clock, if it is con- 
venient,’’ concluded Tebaldo. ‘‘ And 
now ’’— he looked at his watch—‘“ you 
will forgive me if I leave you. I have an 
engagement which I must keep.’’ 

He shook hands again with great cor- 
diality, and they parted. Tebaldo went 
out directly, without returning to the 
inner rooms, but Orsino went back to 
stay half an hour longer. Out of curi- 
osity he got a friend to introduce him to 
Miss Lizzie Slayback. 

The girl looked up with a bright smile 
when she heard the great name. 

‘‘T have so much wanted to meet you,’”’ 
she said quickly. ‘‘ You are the man who 
killed the brigand, are you not? Do 
tell me all about it!” 

He was annoyed, for he could not 
escape, but he resigned himself and told 
the story in the fewest possible words. 

‘How interesting!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Slayback. ‘‘And we all thought he was 
the brother of Don Tebaldo. You know 
Don Tebaldo, of course? I think heisa 
perfect beauty, and so kind.”’ 

Orsino had never thought of Tebaldo 
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Pagliuca as either kind or beautiful, and 
he said something that meant nothing, in 
reply. 

‘‘Oh, you are jealous of him!’’ cried 
the girl, laughing. ‘‘Ofcourse! Allthe 
men are.’”’ 

Orsino got away as soon as he could. 
As a necessary formality he was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Slayback. He asked her an 
idle question about how she liked Rome, 
such as all Romans ask all foreigners 
about whom they know nothing. 

‘‘ How late is it safe to stay here?’’ 
she asked, with singular directness, by 
way of an answer. 

‘‘Rome becomes unhealthy in August,’’ 
said Orsino. ‘‘ The first rains bring the 
fever. Until then it is perfectly safe, and 
one can return in October without danger. 
The bad time lasts for six weeks to two 
months, at most.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ answered Mrs. Slay- 
back, with a little laugh. ‘‘ We shall not 
stay till August, I think. It would be 
to hot. I suppose that it is hot in June.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Orsino absently. ‘‘I sup- 
pose that you would find it hot in June.” 

He wanted to be alone, and he left her 
as soon as he could. He walked home in 
the warm night and reviewed his posi- 
tion, which had suddenly become com- 
plicated. It was clear that he must now 
speak to his father, since he had com- 
mitted the folly of making his proposal 
to Tebaldo. It was almost certain that 
his father would refuse to hear of the 
matriage, on any consideration, and he 
knew that his mother disapproved of it. 
It was clear also that he could not avoid 
going to call upon Vittoria and her mother 
on the following afternoon, but he could 
not understand why Tebaldo had pre- 
tended to be so sure that he would be 
received, when he himself was tolerably 
certain that Maria Carolina would refuse 
to see him. That, however, was a simple 
matter. He would ask for her, and on 
being told that she could not receive, he 
would leave his card and goaway. But 
that would not help him to see Vittoria, 
and it was in order to see her alone be- 
fore he left that he had suddenly deter- 
mined to make his proposal to Tebaldo. 

He had got himself into a rather serious 
scrape, and he was not gifted with more 
tact than the rest of his bold but tactless 
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race. He therefore decided upon the only 
course which is open to such a man, 
which was to take his difficulties, one by 
one, in their natural order and deal with 
each as best he could. 

He had nothing more to hope from his 
mother’s intervention. He knew her 
unchangeable nature and was well aware 
that she would now hold her position to 
the last. She would not oppose his 
wishes, and that was a great deal gained, 
but she would not help him either. 

Early on the following morning he went 
to Sant’ Ilario’s own room, feeling that he 
had a struggle before him in which he 
was sure to be defeated, but which he 
could not possibly avoid. His father was 
reading the paper over his coffee by the 
open window, a square, iron gray figure 
clad in a loose gray jacket. The room 
smelt of coffee and cigarettes. Sant’ 
Ilario’s perfect contentment and happi- 
ness in his surroundings made him a par- 
ticularly difficult person to approach 
suddenly with a crucial question. His 
serene felicity made a sort of resisting 
shell around him, through which it was 
necessary to break before he himself could 
be reached. 

He looked up and nodded as Orsino 
entered. Such visits from his sons were 
of daily occurrence, and he expected 
nothing unusual. It was of no use to 
beat about the bush, and Orsino attacked 
the main question at once. 

‘‘T wish to speak to you about a serious 
matter, father,’’ he said, sitting down op- 
posite to Sant’ Ilario. 

‘‘T wish Sicily were in China, and San 
Giacinto in Peru,’’ was the answer. 

“It has nothing to do with San Gia- 
cinto,’’ said Orsino. ‘‘I want to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

Sant’ Ilario looked up sharply in sur- 
prise. His eldest son’s marriage was 
certainly a serious matter. 

‘To whom? ’’ he inquired. 

‘‘To Vittoria d’Oriani,’’ said Orsino, 
squaring his naturally square jaw, in an- 
ticipation of trouble. 

Sant’ Ilario dropped the paper, took 
his cigarette from his lips, and crossed 
one leg over the other angrily. 

‘‘T was afraid so,’? he said. ‘‘You are 
a fool. Go back to Sicily and do not talk 
nonsense, ”’ 























The Saracinesca men had never minced 
matters in telling each other what they 
thought. 

‘‘T expected that you would say some- 
thing like that,’’ answered Orsino. 

‘‘Then why the devil did you come to 
me at all?’’ inquired his father, his gray 
hair bristling and his eyebrows meeting. 

But Orsino was not like him, being 
colder and slower in every way, and less 
inclined to anger. 

‘‘T came to you because I had no choice 
but to come,’’ he answered quietly. ‘‘I 
love her, she loves me, and we are en- 
gaged to be married. It was absolutely 
necessary that I should speak to you.”’ 

‘‘T do not see the necessity, since you 
knew very well that I should not con- 
sent.” 

‘“You must consent in the end, fa- 
ther. ia 

“‘T will not. That ends it. It is the 
worst blood in Italy, and some of the 
worst blood in Europe. Corleone was a 
scoundrel, his father was a traitor. dy 

‘‘That does not affect Donna Vittoria 
so far as I can see,’’ said Orsino stub- 
bornly. 

‘« Tt affects the whole family. Besides, 
if they are decent people, they will not 
consent either. It is not a week since you 
killed Ferdinando Pagliuca—Vittoria’s 
brother——”’ 

‘« They deny it.’’ 

‘‘ They lie, I believe.’’ 

‘‘ That is their affair,’’ said Orsino. 

‘The fact does not beautify their family 
character, either,’’ retorted Sant’ Ilario. 
‘‘With the whole of Europe to choose 
from, excepting a dozen royalties, you 
must needs fall in love with the sister of 
a brigand, the niece of a scoundrel, the 
granddaughter of- “a8 

‘‘Yes—you haye said all that. But I 
have promised to marry her, and that is 
a side of the question of which you cannot 
get rid so easily.”’ 

‘‘ You did not promise her my consent, 
I suppose. I will not give it. If you 
choose to marry without it, I cannot 
hinder you. You can take her and live 
on her dowry, if she has one.’”’ 

‘« She has nothing.”’ 

‘“Then you may live by your wits. 
You shall have nothing more from me.’’ 
‘« If the wits of the family had ever been 
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worth mentioning, I should ask nothing 
more,’’ observed Orsino coldly. ‘‘Un- 
fortunately they are not a sufficient pro- 
vision. You are forcing me into the posi- 
tion of breaking my word to a woman.’’ 

“If neither her parents nor yours will 
consent to your marriage, you are not 
breaking your engagement. They will 
not give her to you if you cannot sup- 
port her. Of course, you can wait until 
I die. Judging from my father, and from 
my own state of health at present, it will 
be a long engagement.’’ 

Orsino was silent for a moment. He 
did not lose his temper even now, but he 
tried to devise some means of moving 
Sant’ Ilario. 

“I spoke to Tebaldo Pagliuca last 
night,’’ he said, afterapause. ‘‘In spite 
of what you seem to expect, he accepted 
my proposition, so far as he could.’’ 

“Then he is an even greater villain 
than I had supposed him to be,” returned 
Sant’ Ilario. 

‘‘That is no reason why you should 
force me to humiliate myself to him ie 

‘‘Send him to me, if you are afraid to 
face him. I will explain the situation— 
I will si 

‘“You will simply quarrel with him, 
father. You would insult him in the first 
three words you spoke.”’ 

‘‘That is very probable,’’ said Sant’ 
Ilario. ‘‘I should like to. He has been 
scheming to catch you for his sister ever 
since the evening they first dined here. 
But I did not think you were such a 
childish idiot as to be caught so easily.”’ 

‘‘No one has caught me, as you call it. 
I love Vittoria d’Oriani, and she loves 
me. You have no right to keep us apart 
because you did not approve of her grand- 
father and uncle.” 

‘“‘No right? I have no right, you say? 
Then who has? ”’ 

‘No one,”’ answered Orsino simply. 

‘‘T have the power, at all events,’’ re- 
torted his father. ‘‘I would not have 
you marry her—would not? I will not. 
It is materially impossible for you to 
matry with no money at all, and you 
shall have none. ‘Talk no more about it, 
or [ shall positively lose my temper.’’ 

It occurred to Orsino that his father’s 
temper was positively lost already, but as 
he kept his own, he did not say so. He 
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tose from his seat and calmly lighted a 
cigarette. : 

‘‘Then there is nothing more to be 
said, I suppose,’’ he observed. 

‘‘Nothing more on that subject,’’ an- 
swered Sant’ Ilario. ‘‘ Not that I have 
the least objection to saying over again 
all I have said,’’ he added. 

‘At all events, you do not pretend 
that you have any objection to Donna 
Vittoria herself, do you?’’ 

‘‘ No—except that she has made a fool 
of you. Most women make fools of men, 
sooner or later.” 

‘‘Perhaps, but you should be the last 
person to say so, I think.”’ 

‘‘T married with my father’s consent,’’ 
replied Sant’ Ilario, as though the fact 
were an unanswerable argument. ‘If I 
had made to him such a proposition as 
you are making to me, he would have 
answered in a very different way, my 
boy, I can tell you! ”’ 

‘‘In what way? ’’ asked Orsino. 

‘‘In what way? Why, he would have 
been furiously angry! He would have 
called me a fool and an idiot, and would 
have told me to go to the devil.’’ 

Orsino laughed in spite of himself. 

‘« What are you laughing at? ’’ inquired 
Sant’ Ilario sharply, growing hot again 
in a moment. 

‘« Those are exactly the words you have 
been saying to me,’’ answered Orsino. 

‘“‘T? Have I? Well—that only proves 
that I am like my father, then. Anda 
very good thing, too. It is a pity that 
you are not more like me than you are. 
We should understand each other better.’’ 

‘‘We may yet understand each other,”’ 
said Orsino, lingering in the vain hope 
of finding some new argument. 

‘*No doubt. But not about this mat- 
ter.”” 

Seeing that it was useless to prolong 
the discussion, Orsino went away to 
think matters over. He had been quite 
sure of his father’s answer, of course, but 
that did not improve the situation at all. 
It had been a necessity of conscience and 
honor to go to him, after speaking to 
Tebaldo on the previous evening, because 
it was not possible to take his answer for 
granted. But now it became equally a 
duty of honor and self respect to com- 
municate to Tebaldo what Sant’ Ilario 
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had said, and to do so was a most un- 
pleasant humiliation. He cared nothing 
for the fact that his father’s refusal might 
almost seem like an insult to Tebaldo 
Pagliuca, though he could not quite see 
how he could make the communication 
without giving offense. The real trouble 
was that he would be practically obliged 
to take back what he had said, and to say 
that after all, in the face of his family’s 
objections, he could not marry Vittoria 
at present, and saw no prospect of being 
able to marry her in the future. 

At the same time he wondered how 
much Tebaldo had told his mother. She 
also, according to Vittoria’s statement, 
would oppose their marriage with all her 
power. Yet Tebaldo had professed him- 
self quite certain that she would receive 
Orsino when he called. There was some- 
thing mysterious about that. 

Orsino made up his mind that he would 
ask for Tebaldo a quarter of an hour 
before the time named by the latter, and 
get over the disagreeable interview be- 
fore making an attempt to have a word 
with Vittoria alone. 


XVI. 


Orstno reached the Corleone’s house 
before three o’clock on that afternoon. 
They lived on the second floor of a large 
new building in the Via Venti Settembre 
—‘‘ Twentieth of September Street,’’ as it 
would be in English, so named to com- 
memorate the taking of Rome on that day 
in 1870. 

A porter in livery asked Orsino whom 
he wished to see, rang an electric bell, 
spoke through a speaking tube, took off 
his cocked hat in order to listen for the 
answer, and finally told Orsino that he 
would be received. There is always some- 
thing mysterious to the looker on about 
any such means of communication at a 
distance, when he does not hear the voice 
speaking from the other end. 

It would not have surprised Orsino, if 
he had heard, as the porter did, that the 
answer came back in Tebaldo Pagliuca’s 
voice; but he would then not have been 
so much surprised, either, at being admit- 
ed so readily. Tebaldo, in fact, had told the 
porter to send the visitor up, for he had 
been waiting for the porter’s bell; but he 




















then told his servant that a gentleman 
was coming up stairs to see him, who was 
to be shown into the drawing room at 
once, whither Tebaldo himself would pre- 
sently come. 

Tebaldo had been quite sure that his 
mother and sister would be at homie at 
that hour, since the former was not* yet 
well enough to go out; he had been 
equally sure that his mother would refuse 
to receive Orsino; he had, therefore, so 
arranged matters that Orsino would be 
ushered into her presence unexpectedly, 
and to accomplish this he had lain in 
wait in the neighborhood of the speaking 
tube, which came up into the hall of his 
apartment just inside the door opening 
upon the stairs. 

So far the explanation of what happen- 
ed is quite simple. It would be a differ- 
ent thing to unravel the complicated and 
passionate workings of Tebaldo’s intri- 
cate thoughts. In the first place, in spite 
of his behavior in public, he hated Orsino 
with all his heart for having unwittingly 
killed his brother; and, important as the 
advantages would be, if Vittoria married 
the heir of the great house, they by no 
means outweighed his desire for revenge. 

Tebaldo was not an inhuman monster, 
though a specialist might have said that 
he had a strong tendency to criminality. 
He was capable of affection in a certain 
degree, apart from mere passion. He 
was unscrupulous, treacherous, tortuous 
in his reasonings ; but he was above all 
tenacious, and he was endowed with 
much boldness and daring, of the kind 
which cast a romantic glamour over 
crimes of violence. 

It had been one thing to threaten Ferdi- 
nando, with the law, if he refused to 
sign the deed by which Camaldoli was to 
be sold. It was quite another matter to 
give his sister to the man who had shot 
Ferdinando like a wild animal. There 
the man’s humanity had revolted, though 
Orsino had not guessed it, when they had 
met and talked together at the party on 
the previous evening. 

On the other hand, his cunning bade 
him not put himself in the position of 
refusing Orsino’s request, seeing that he 
denied his own relationship with his dead 
brother. It was easy enough for him to 
bring Orsino and his mother unexpect- 
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edly face to face, and so let the young 
man hear from her lips what she thought 
of such a union, if indeed the interview 
should ever get so far as that. Tebaldo 
could then calmly intrench himself be- 


hind his mother’s refusal, and yet main- . 


tain outward relations with Orsino, while 
waiting for an opportunity to avenge his 
brother. 

Orsino mounted the stairs resolutely, 
squaring himself to meet Tebaldo and 
tell him of Sant’ Ilario’s refusal as briefly 
and courteously as he could. At the 
same time he was half painfully and half 
happily conscious of Vittoria’s presence 
in the house. The pain and the pleasure 
were intermittent and uncertain. 

A servant was waiting and holding the 
door ajar. 

‘‘Don Tebaldo said that he would see 
me,’’ said Orsino mechanically. 

The man bowed in silence, shut the 
door upon the landing, and then led the 
way through the little hall and the ante- 
chamber beyond, opened a door, and 
stood aside to let Orsino pass. 

As the door closed behind him, he 
heard a short and sharp cry in the room, 
like the warning note of certain fierce 
wild animals. It was followed instantly 
by an exclamation of terror in another 
voice. At the same instant he was 
aware that there were two women in the 
room—Maria Carolina d’Oriani and her 
daughter. 

The mother had been lying on a couch 
and on seeing him had started up, sup- 
porting herself on her hand. The room 
was half darkened by the partly closed 
blinds. Maria Carolina was dressed in a 
loose black gown with wide sleeves that 
showed her bare arms, for the weather 
was warm. Her white face was thin and 
ghastly, and her dark eyes gleamed as 
they caught a little of the light from the 
window. Orsino stood still two paces 
from the door. 

‘« Assassin !”’ 

The one word—a word of the people— 
hissed from her dry lips with such horror 
and hatred as Orsino had never heard. 
There was silence then. Vittoria, as white 
as her mother, and in an agony of terror 
had risen, shrinking and convulsed, 
grasping with one hand the heavy inner 
curtain of the window, 
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Slowly the lean, dark woman left her 
seat, raising one thin arm, and pointing 
straight at Orsino’s face, her head thrown 
back, her parched lips parted and show- 
ing her teeth. 

‘‘Murderer!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You dare 
to show me your face—you dare to show 
me the hands that killed my son! You 
dare to stand there before God and me— 
to hear God’s curse on you and mine—to 
answer for blood. a 

Her lips and throat were dry, so that 
she could not speak, but choked, and 
swallowed convulsively, and her eyes 
grew visibly red. Orsino was riveted to 
the spot and speechless. For a moment 
he did not even think of Vittoria, cower- 
ing back against the curtain. The 
woman’s worn face was changed in her 
immense wrath, and he could rt take 
his eyes from her. She found her voice 
again, painfully, fighting against the 
fiery dryness that choked her. 

‘With his innocent blood on your 
hands, you come here—you come to face 
his very mother in her sacred grief—to 
see my tears, to tear out the last shreds 
of my heart, to revile my mother’s soul 
—to poison the air that breathes sorrow! 
But you think that I am weak, that I am 
only a woman. You think, perhaps, that 
I shall lose my senses and faint. It 
would be no shame, but I am not of such 
women.”’ 

Her voice gathered fullness but sank 
in tone as she went on. Still Orsino said 
nothing, for it was impossible to inter- 
rupt her. She must say her say, and 
curse her curse out, and he must listen, 
for he would not turn and go. 

‘““You have come,’’ she said, speaking 
quickly and with still rising fury. ‘I 
am here to meet you. I am here to de- 
mand blood of you for blood. Iam here 
to curse you, and your name, and your 
race, your soul and their souls, dead and 
living, in the name of God, who made 
my son, of Christ, who died for him, of 
the holy saints, who could not save him 
from the devil you are—in the name of 
God, and of man, and of the whole world, 
Icurse you! May your life be a century 
of cruel deaths, and when you die at last 
with a hundred years of agony in you, 
may your immortal soul be damned ever- 
lastingly a thousand fold! May you 








pray and not be heard, may you repent 
and not be forgiven, may you receive the 
holy sacraments to your damnation and 
the last unction with fire in hell! May 
every living creature that bears your name 
come to an evil before your eyes, your 
father—your mother—the men and women 
of your house, and your unborn children! 
Blood—I would have blood! May your 
blood pay for mine, and your soul for my 
son’s soul, who died unconfessed in his 
sins! Go, assassin! Go, murderer of 
the innocent! Go out into the world 
with my mother’s curse on you, and may 
every evil thing in earth and hell be ever- 
lastingly with you and yours, living and 
dead! Blood !—blood !—blood! ”’ 

Her voice was suddenly and horribly 
extinguished in the last word, as an in- 
strument that is strained too far cracks 
in a last discordant note and is silent. 
She stood one moment more, with out- 
stretched hand and fingers that would 
still make the sign of one more unspoken 
curse, and then, without warning, she 
fell back in a heap towards the couch. 

Simultaneously, Vittoria and Orsini 
sprang forward to catch her, but even be- 
fore Vittoria could reach her, she lay 
motionless on the floor, her head on the 
edge of the sofa, her hands stretched out 
on each side of her, her thin fingers 
twitching desperately at the carpet. A 
moment later, they were still, too, and 
she was unconscious, as the two began to 
lift her up. 

For an instant neither looked at the 
other, but as Orsino laid the fainting 
woman upon the couch, he raised his eyes 
to Vittoria’s. The girl was still over- 
come with fear at the whole situation, 
and trembling with horror at her mother’s 
frightful outbreak of rage and hate. She 
shook her head in a frightened, hopeless 
way, as she bent down again and ar- 
ranged a cushion for Maria Carolina. 

‘‘Why did you come—why did you 
come? ’’ she almost moaned. ‘‘I told 
you ” 

Orsino saw that if there was to be any 
explanation, he must seize the opportu- 
nity at once. 

‘*T felt that I must see you before leav- 
ing,’’ he answered. ‘‘Last night I told 
your brother Tebaldo that we were en- 
gaged to each other. He asked me to 
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come at three o’clock and said that your 
mother would receive me—I sent up word 
to ask—I was told to come up.’’ 

‘““We knew nothing of your coming. 
It must have been the servant’s fault.’’ 
She did not suspect her brother of having 
spurposely brought about the meeting. 
‘‘Now go!’’ she added quickly. ‘‘Go, 
before she comes to herself. Do not let 
her see you again. Go—please go!”’ 

‘‘Yes—I had better go,’’ he answered. 
‘‘Can I not see you again? Vittoria—I 
cannot go away like this i 

As he realized that it might be long 
before he saw her again, his voice 
trembled a little, and there was a pleading 
accent in his words which she had never 
heard. 

‘‘ Yes—no—how can I see you? ”’ she 
faltered. ‘‘There is no way—no place— 
when must you leave?’’ Maria Carolina 
stirred, and seemed about to open her 
eyes. ‘‘Go—please go!” repeated Vit- 
toria desperately. ‘‘She will open her 
eyes and see you, and it will begin again! 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake ey 

Orsino kissed her suddenly while she 
was speaking, once, sharply, with all his 
heart breaking. Then he swiftly left the 
room without looking back, almost trying 
not to think of what he was doing. 

He closed the door behind him. As he 
turned to look for the way out, in his con- 
fusion of mind, the door opposite, which 
was ajar, opened wide, and he was con- 
fronted by Tebaldo, who smiled sadly and 
apologetically. Orsino stared at him. 

‘‘T am afraid you have had an unplea- 
sant scene,’’ said the Sicilian quickly. 
‘‘It was a most unfortunate accident—a 
mistake of the servant, who took you for 
the doctor. The fact is, my mother seems 
to be out of her mind, and she will not 
be persuaded that Ferdinando is alive and 
well, till she sees him. She was so vio- 
lent an hour ago that I sent for a doctor— 
a specialist for insanity. I am afraid 
I forgot that you were coming, in my 
anxiety about her. I hope you will for- 
give me. Of course, you have seen for 
yourself how she feels towards you, and 
in any case—at such a time ¢ 

He had spoken so rapidly and plausibly 
that Orsino had not been able to put in 
a word. Now he paused as if expecting 
an answer. 
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‘*T regret to have been the cause of fur- 
ther disturbing your mother, wno indeed 
seems to be very ill,’’ said Orsino gravely. 
‘‘T hope that she will soon recover.”’ 

He moved towards the outer hall, and 
Tebaldo accompanied him to the door of 
the apartment. 

‘* You will, of course, understand that 
at such a time it will be wiser not to 
broach so serious a matter as my sister’s 
matriage,’’ said Tebaldo. ‘‘ Pray accept 
again my excuses for having accidentally 
brought you into so unpleasant a situ- 
ation.”’ 

He timed his words so that he uttered 
the last when he was already holding the 
door open with one hand and stretch- 
ing out the other to Orsino, who had no 
choice but to take it, as he said good by. 
Tebaldo closed the door and stood still a 
moment in thought before he went back. 
As he turned to go in, Vittoria came 
quickly towards him. 

‘* How did it happen that Don Orsino 
was brought into the drawing room ?’’ she 
asked, still very pale and excited. 

‘‘ T suppose the servant took him for the 
doctor, ’’ said Tebaldo coolly, for he knew 
that she would not stoop to ask ques- 


tions of the footman. ‘‘I am very sorry,”’ 


he added. 

He was going to pass on, but she 
stopped him. 

‘*Tebaldo—I must speak to you—it 
will do as well here as anywhere. The 
nurse is with her,’’ she said, looking to- 
wards the drawing room. ‘‘She fainted. 
Don Orsino told me in two words, before 
he went away, that he had spoken to you 
last night, and that you had told him to 
come here today.’’ 

‘‘That is perfectly exact, my dear. I 
have no doubt you have found out that 
your admirer, our brother’s assassin, is a 
strictly truthful person. He insisted 
upon seeing you; it was impossible to 
talk at ease at a party, and I told him to 
come here, intending to see him myself. 
I told him to come at.three o’clock—I 
dare say you know that, too?”’ 

‘‘VYes—he said it was to be at three 
o’clock.’’ 

Tebaldo took out his watch and looked 
at it. 

‘‘It is now only four minutes to three, ’’ 
he observed, ‘‘and he is already gone. 
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He came a good deal before his time, or 
I should have been in the antechamber to 
receive him and take him into my room, 
out of harm’s way, where I could have 
explained matters to him. As it is, I 
was obliged to show him out with some 
apology for the mistake.’’ 

‘‘ How false you are!’’ exclaimed Vit- 
toria, her nostrils quivering. 

‘‘Because I refuse to ruin you, and 
our own future position here? I think I 
am wise, not false. Yes, I myself assured 
him last night that he did not kill our 
brother, but one of the Pagliuca di Bauso. 
I took the hand that did, and shook it— 
to save your position in Roman society. 
You seem to forget that poor Ferdinando 
had turned himself into an outlaw—in 
plain language, he was a brigand.’’ 

‘« He was worth a score of his brothers, ”’ 
said Vittoria, who was not afraid of him. 
‘‘You talk of saving my position. It is 
far more in order to save your own chance 
of marrying the American girl with her 
fortune.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ answered Tebaldo, with 
perfect calm. ‘‘I include that in the 
general advantages to be got by what I 
say. I do not see that it is so very false. 
On the one hand, Ferdinando was my 
brother. I shall not forget that. On the 
other, to speak plainly, he was a criminal. 
You see I am perfectly logical. No one 
is obliged to acknowledge that he is re- 
lated to a criminal——”’ 

‘‘No one is obliged to lie publicly, as 
you do,’’ broke in Vittoria, rather irre- 
levantly ; ‘‘as you make me lie—rather 
than let people know what kind of men 
my surviving brothers are.’’ 

‘‘ You are not obliged to say anything. 
You do not go out into the world just 
now, because you have to stay with our 
mother. I will wager that you have not 
once told the lie which you think so 
degrading.’’ 

‘*No—I have not, so far. No one has 
forced me to.’’ 

‘““You need only hold your tongue, 
and leave the rest to me.’’ 

‘““You make me act a lie—even in not 
wearing mourning “6 

‘“Of course, if you make morality and 
honesty depend upon the color of your 
clothes,’’ said Tebaldo scornfully, ‘‘I 
have nothing more to say about it. But 








it is a great pity that you have fallen in 
love with that black Saracinesca, the as- 
sassin. It will be a source of consider- 
able annoyance and even suffering to you, 
I dare say. It even annoyed me. It 
would have been hard to refuse so advan- 
tageous an offer without accusing him of 
Ferdinando’s death, which is precisely 
what I shall not do, for the sake of all of 
us. But you shall certainly not marry 
him, though you are inhuman enough to 
love him—a murderer—stained with your 
own blood.’’ 

‘‘He is not a murderer, for it was an 
accident—and you know it. I am not 
ashamed of loving him—though I cared 
for Ferdinando more than any of you. 
And if you talk in that way—if you come 





between us ’’ she stopped. 
‘*What will you do? ’’ he asked con- 
temptuously. ‘ 


“T will tell the truth about Ferdi- 
nando,’’ she said, fixing her eyes upon 
him. 

‘*To whom, pray? ’”’ 

‘““To Miss Slayback and her aunt,”’ 
answered Vittoria, her gentle face grow- 


ing fierce. 
‘“‘Took here, Vittoria,’’ said Tebaldo 
more suavely. ‘‘Do you know that Or- 


sino Saracinesca is going back to Camal- 
doli? Yes. And you know that Ferdi- 
nando had many friends there, and I have 
some in the neighborhood. A letter from 
me may have a good deal to do with his 
safety or danger, as the case may be. It 
would be very thoughtless of you to irri- 
tate ine by interfering with my plans. It 
might bring your own toa sudden and 
rather sad conclusion.”’ 

Vittoria turned pale again, for she be- 
lieved him. He was playing on her fears 
for Orsino and on her ignorance of the 
real state of things at Camaldoli. But 
for the moment his words had the effect 
he desired. He instantly followed up his 
advantage. 

‘“You can never marry him,’’ he said. 
‘‘But if you will not interfere with my 
own prospects of marriage, nothing shall 
happen to Saracinesca. Otherwise——’’ 
He stopped and waited significantly. 

Exaggerating his power, she believed 
that it extended to giving warrant of 
death or safety for Orsino, and her imag- 
ination left her little choice. At all 
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events, she would not have dared to risk 
her lover’s life by crossing Tebaldo’s 
schemes for himself. 

‘‘T am sorry for the American girl,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I like her for her own sake, 
and I would gladly save her from being 
married to such a man as you. But if 
you threaten to murder Don Orsino if I 
tell her the truth, you have me in your 
power on that side.”’ 

‘“‘On all sides,’’ said Tebaldo scorn- 
fully, as he saw how deep an impression 
he had made on the girl. ‘‘I hold his 
life in my hand, so long as he is at 
Camaldoli, and while he is there you will 
obey me. After that, we shall see.’’ 

Vittoria met his eyes fiercely for an 
instant, and then, thinking of Orsino, 
she bent her head and went away, going 
back to her mother. 

She found her conscious again, but 
exhausted, lying down on the couch and 
tended by the nurse, who had been in the 
house since the news of her son’s death 
had prostrated Maria Carolina. She 
looked at Vittoria with a vague stare, 
not exactly recollecting whether the girl 
had been in the room during her -out- 
burst of rage against Orsino or not. Vit- 
toria had been behind her all the time. 

‘‘Is he gone?’’ asked Maria Carolina, 
in a faint and hollow voice. ‘‘I am 
sorry—I could have cursed him much 
more i 

‘‘Mother! ’’ exclaimed Vittoria softly 
and imploringly, and she glanced at the 
nurse. ‘‘ You may go, now,”’ she said to 
the latter, fearing a fresh outburst. ‘‘I 
will stay with my mother.”’ 

The nurse left the room, and the 
mother and daughter were alone together. 
They were almost strangers, as has been 
explained, Vittoria having been left for 
years at the convent in Palermo, unvis- 
ited by any of her family, until her un- 
cle’s death had changed their fortunes. 
It was impossible that there should be 
much sympathy between them. 

There was, on the other hand, a sort of 
natural feeling of alliance between the 
two women of the household as against 
the two men. Maria Carolina was meti- 
tally degraded by many years of a semi 
barbarous life at Camaldoli, which had 
destroyed some of her finer instincts alto- 
gether, and had almost effaced the effect 
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of early education. She looked up to 
Vittoria as to a superior being, brought 
up by noble ladies, in considerable sim- 
plicity of life, but in the most extreme 
refinement of feeling on all essential 
points, and in an atmosphere of general 
cultivation and artistic taste, which had 
not been dreamed of in her mother’s 
youth, though it might seem old fash- 
ioned in some more modern countries. 
The girl had received an education which 
had been good of its kind, and very com- 
plete, and she was therefore intellectually 
her mother’s superior by many degrees. 
She knew it, too, and would have de- 
spised her mother if she had been like her 
brothers. As it was, she pitied her, and 
suffered keenly when Maria Carolina did 
or said anything in public which showed 
unusual ignorance or provinciality. 

They had one chief characteristic in 
common, and Ferdinando had possessed 
it also. They were naturally as frank 
and outspoken as the other two brothers 
were deceitful and treacherous. As often 
happens, two of the brothers had in- 
herited more of their character from their 
father, while the third had been most like 
his mother. She, poor woman, felt that 
her daughter -was the only one of the 
family whom she could trust, and looking 
up to her as she did, she constantly 
turned to her for help and comfort at 
home, and for advice as to her conduct in 
the world. 

But since Ferdinando’s death her mind, 
though not affected to the extent de- 
scribed by Tebaldo in speaking with 
Orsino, had been unbalanced. Nothing 
which Vittoria could say could make her 
understand how the catastrophe had hap- 
pened, and though she had formerly liked 
Orsino, she was now persuaded that he 
had lain in wait for her son and had 
treacherously murdered him. Vittoria 
had soon found that the only possible 
means of keeping her quiet was to avoid 
the subject altogether, and to lead her 
away from it whenever she approached it. 
It would be harder than ever to accomplish 
this since she had seen Orsino. 

She lay on her couch, moaning softly 
to herself, and now and then speaking 
articulate words. 

‘‘My son, my son! 
boy!’ she cried, in a low voice. 


My handsome 
‘Who 
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will give him back to me? Who will find 
me one like him ?’’ 

Her lamentations were like the mourn- 
ing of a woman of the people. Vittoria 
tried to soothe her. Suddenly she sat up 
and grasped the girl’s arm, staring into 
her face. | 

‘‘To think that we once thought he 
might marry you!” she cried wildly. 
‘‘Curse him, Vittoria! Let me hear you 
curse him, too! Curse him for your soul’s 
sake! That will do me good.”’ 

‘Mother! Mother!’’ cried the girl, 
softly pressing the hand that gripped her 
arm so roughly. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you ?’’ asked 
the half mad creature fiercely, as her 
strength came back. ‘‘ Why will you not 
go down on your knees and pray that all 
the saints will curse him as I do?”’ 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, mother! Do not 
begin again !’’ 

‘‘Begin? Ah, I have not ended—I 
shall not end when I die, but always 
while he is alive my soul shall pursue 
him, day and night, and I will——’’ She 
broke off. ‘‘But you, too—you must 
wish him evil—you, all of us—then the 
evil will go with him always, if many of us 
cast it on him!”’ 

She was like a terrible witch, with her 
pale face and disheveled hair, and gaunt 
arms that made violent gestures. 

‘‘Speak, child!’’ she cried again. 
‘*Curse him for your dead brother! ’’ 

‘“‘No. I will never do that,’’ said 
Vittoria. 

A new light came into the raving 
woman’s eyes. 
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‘““You love him!’’ she exclaimed, half 
choking. ‘‘I know you love him 

With a violent movement she pushed 
Vittoria away from her, almost throwing 
her tothe ground. Then she fell back on 
the couch, and slowly turned her face 
away, covering her eyes with both her 
hands. Her whole body quivered, and 
then was still, then shook more violently, 
and then, all at once, she broke into a 
terrible sobbing, that went on and on as 
though it would never stop while she had 
breath and tears left. 

Vittoria came back to her seat and 
waited patiently, for there was nothing 
else to be done. And the sound of the 
woman’s weeping was so monotonous and 
regular that the girl did not always hear 
it, but looked across at the half closed 
blinds of the window and thought of ‘her 
own life, and wondered at all its tragedy, 
being herself half stunned and dazed. 

It was bad enough, as it appeared to 
her, but could she have known it all as it 
was to be, and all that she did not yet 
know of her brother Tebaldo’s evil nature, 
she might, perhaps, have done like her 
mother, and covered her eyes with her 
hands, and sobbed aloud in terror and 
pain. 

That may be said of very many lives, 
perhaps. And yet men do their best to 
tear the veil of the future, and to look 
through it into the darkened theater which 
is each tomorrow. And many, if they 
knew the price and the struggle, would 
give up the prize beyond; but not know- 
ing, and being in the fight, they go on to 
the end. And some of them win. 





(To be continued.) 





WITH A BUNCH OF DAFFODILS. 


Go, golden blossoms, glory crowned, 
Within thy depths my heart is bound 

A willing captive—oh, that she 

May smile on my captivity, 

And with one sweet word loose my chain 
And bid me in her fond heart reign ! 


Oh, to that end let some dear spell - 
Exert its mystic power well, 

And round her heart its witchery throw, 

That she may see and feel and know 

The rapturous thoughts and throbs and thrills 

That nestle ’mid these daffodills ! 


Clarence Urmy. 















+ FAMOUS 
“PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


IIl—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 


A landscape painter whose portraits have immortalized their author, while his landscapes have been 
forgotten—T ke self taught country boy who became cne of the great names of 
cighteenth century art in England. 


T may safely be said that the real art is but much later, the famous English master 
the art which lives. Never was this was regardedas a landscape painter above 
more clearly shown than in the case of all. Hogarth, Reynolds, Wilson, and 
Gainsborough. Not only in hisowntime, Gainsborough were named as the four 








ANNE, DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 


From an engraving by W. H. Simmons after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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Pee: 


‘““THE BLUE BOY’’ (MASTER BUTTALL). 
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From an engraving by R. Josey after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


men who chiefly distinguished the history 
of the eighteenth century in English art, 
and it was upon their landscape work 
that the reputation of the last two was 
rested. John Constable, the great land- 
scape painter of the next generation, said 
of Gainsborough: ‘‘The stillness of 
noon, the depths of twilight, and the 





dews and pearls of the morning are all to 
be found on the canvases of this most 
benevolent and kind hearted man. On 
looking at them we find tears in our eyes, 
and know not what brings them. The 
lonely haunts of the solitary shepherd, 
the return of the rustic with his bill and 
bundle of wood, the darksome lane or 
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dell, the sweet little cottage girl at the 
spring with her pitcher—these were the 
things he delighted to paint, which he 
painted with exquisite refinement, yet not 
a refinement beyond nature.’’ And yet to- 
day there are hundreds of people who can 
tell his style in a portrait, even in a black 
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rence Sterne, Richardson, Clive, Burke, 
Sheridan, Benjamin Franklin, and Can- 
ning were among his sitters. Doubtless 
Gainsborough himself thought of this 
work as being toa certain extent mere 
pot boiling, and yet upon it his great fame 
rests not unworthily. 





MISS SPARROW. 
From an engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


and white reproduction, who do not know 
that he ever painted a landscape. 

Of the three hundred paintings which 
make up the record of Gainsborough’s 
life work, more than two hundred and 
twenty are portraits. He painted George 
III no less than eight times; Pitt seven 
times; Garrick five times. Among his 
subjects were nearly all the celebrated 
men as well as the beautiful women of 
his day. Lord Chancellor Camden, Sir 
William Blackstone, Dr. Johnson, Law- 





Perhaps no man ever had so little teach- 
ing for any art in which he was to excel. 
It was on the banks of the Stour, in 
Suffolk, amid some of the richest and 
most beautiful rural scenery in England, 
that Thomas Gainsborough was born in 
1727. His father, John Gainsborough, 
was a man whom all of his neighbors 
loved, and whom everybody admired for 
his wholesome heart and sweet manners, 
but who dealt ina rather gruesome and 
inartistic commodity—woollen shrouds. 
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ANNE, COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD. 
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From anengraving by J. Scott after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough 


As he had more or less of a monopoly in 
these garments, he grew comfortably 
rich. He belonged to the Independent 
Church in Sudbury, the town where he 
lived, and was rather strict in his obser- 
vance of its rules. His wife was the sister 
of acurate, and she spent her time in the 
fashionable accomplishment of painting 
water color flowers, after the approved 
smanner for an amateur of her day. 


A less artistic atmosphere 1t would 
have been hard to discover; yet the boy 
learned to use a pencil and a brush from 
his mother, which appeared to be all the 
training that he required. ‘They said that 
he was in the habit of playing truant from 
school, when he was ten, and going off 
for an all day’s sketching tour. In later 
years he used to say that the scenery 
along the Stour made a painter of him, 











THE HON. MRS. GRAHAM. 


From an engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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and his best landscapes were drawn from 
the scenes of his boyhood. The town of 
Sudbury itself has all the picturesqueness 
of another age. It was here that Edward 
III settled a colony of Flemish weavers, 
and in Gainsborough’s time their quaint 
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tions. <All the atmosphere of the old 
town gave the boy something which 
his nature treasured up and _ trans- 
lated into art. ‘The family saw that he 
was not going to study books, nor was he 
going to sell shrouds, so they looted 





PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA MATILDA, PRINCESS ROYAL. 
From an engraving by G. Sanders after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


old houses with overlapping stories still 
bordered “the unpaved streets. The 
painter was born in one of these dwellings, 
where griffins and all sorts of carved mon- 
strosities looked down from the gables 
and porticos. In the old church stood a 
stone statue of Simon of Sudbury, the 
archbishop of Canterbury who was _ be- 
headed by Wat Tyler’s rabble, and who 
had stood in his niche looking down 
upon his old palace—long ago turned 
into an almshouse—for many genera- 


about for a trade in which his taste for 
drawing could be utilized, with the result 
that he was finally sent up to London 
to work with a silversmith. 

Here his talent was recognized, and he 
was sent to St. Martin’s Lane Academy 
to be taught to draw. He drudged away 
there for three years with Frank Hay- 
man, the historical painter, learning a 
great many things which he afterward 
found it very necessary to unlearn. He 
fell under the influence of the Flemish 
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MKS. SiIDDONS. 


From an engraving by T. L. Atkinson after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


masters, to some extent, seeing nature in 
their stiff, artificial manner. In 1745 he 
went back to Sudbury, and to earn a live- 
lihood began painting portraits for his 
neighbors, and occasionally selling a 
landscape to the dealers. In these days, 
when men realize that ‘‘art is long,’’ 
many of them are just beginning their 
studies at the point where Gainsborough, 
at eighteen, felt that his were ended. But 
with his genius this was impossible. 
Nature was showing him new things 
every day, and he was learning with all 
the eagerness of youth and the enthusi- 
asm of genius. 

It was in the year of his return to Sud- 





bury, and before he was nineteen, that he 
met and married Miss Burr, a beautiful 
young girl whose portrait he was paint- 
ing. A good deal of mystery has been 
made of his wife’s birth. It has been said 
that she was the natural daughter of one 
of the exiled Stuart princes, but it ap- 
pears to be true that she bore that relation 
to the Duke of Bedford. At any rate, 
two hundred pounds was paid into a Lon- 
don bank to her credit every year. She 
was younger than Gainsborough, but 
they married, and all their lives long 
were devoted lovers. 

They went to Ipswich, the county town, 
to live, but the young painter received 











THE COUNTESS OF SUSSEX AND LADY BARBARA YELVERTON. 





I'rom an engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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few orders. A prank he played one day 
was really the means of his finding an 
audience that could appreciate him. 
Philip Thicknesse, an officer stationed at 
Landguard Fort, near Harwich, was walk- 
ing in a friend’s garden in Ipswich when 
he saw a melancholy man leaning over the 
wall, with his arms under his chin. 
Thicknesse’s host, when the incident was 
mentioned, said that the fellow must be 
either mad or very miserable, as he had 
been thereallday. The officer, out of pity, 
went up to speak to the stranger, and 
found that it was only a painted board. 
This opened an acquaintance with Gains- 
borough which has been so variously 
chronicled that it seems only fair to 
say that while Thicknesse, upon whom 
most of Gainsborough’s biographers have 
heaped all sorts of ridicule, was undoubt- 
edly fussy, ostentatious and full of a 
disagreeable vanity, he did much for the 
struggling young artist, devoting himseif 
to his interests until he became cele- 
brated. 

It was Thicknesse who encouraged 
Gainsborough to learn the violin, and to 
begin those musical studies which were 
to make up so large a part of his life. 
He had the gift of charming manners, and 
even while he was living so humbly in 
Ipswich, in a cottage for which he paid a 
rent of six pounds a year, he was a 
favorite in all of the houses about. He de- 
lighted in painting pictures and giving 
them away to his friends, as there was no 
sale for them. The panels in the house 
of Mr. Hingeston, the clergyman of a 
neighboring village, were decorated in 
this fashion. 

Gainsborough belonged to the town 
musical club, and one of his pictures repre- 
sents him with the members of this 
society. It is probable that all his days 
would have been spent in this quiet 
fashion if Thicknesse, who had a house 
and a good social position in Bath, had not 
prevailed upon him to come to the fashion- 
able watering place. Beau Nash was 
Spending his last days at Bath, and the 
place was almost as great a social center 
as London itself. When Gainsborough 
was at last prevailed upon to take a house 
there, for which he paid fifty pounds a 
year, his wife thought that the limit of 
extravagance had been reached; but 
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Thicknesse was so sure of his friend’s 
success as a portrait painter that he offered 
to pay the rent himself, and the crowds of 
beaux and beauties who followed him 
soon showed that he was right. 

The Royal Academy had lately been 
started, in 1768, but for eight years before 
this exhibitions had been held by the 
Society of Artists. To most of them 
Gainsborough contributed both portraits 
and landscapes. Quin, the Irish actor 
who was the star of the London stage be- 
fore Garrick’s appearance, was passing 
his last days at Bath, and at Gains- 
borough’s solicitation he allowed himself 
to be painted, as well as Garrick. They 
all went up to the capital on the young 
painter’s canvases. ‘The carrier who took 
them was so much impressed with the 
gift he was taking to London and to his- 
tory that he refused to accept any fee. As 
a consequence, Gainsborough made him 
a present of several paintings, which are 
still heirlooms in the man’s family. 

Gainsborough’s tints do not fade as did 
those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
complexion of his beauties, the tints of 
their gowns, and the beautiful softness of 
the backgrounds he gave them, are as 
rich today as they were when his brush 
laid them on the canvas. He paid great 
attention to the small details of his work, 
nothing but the best ever satisfying him. 
In many ways he was original in color. 
The famous picture of Master Buttall, 
which belongs to the Duke of West- 
minster, and is known as ‘‘The Blue 
Boy,’’ was painted in direct opposition 
to the canons of color as laid down by 
Reynolds. Sir Joshua always taught that 
the cool colors—blue, gray, green—should 
not enter into the masses of light in a 
picture, which should be composed of 
warm, mellow colors. But in the ‘‘ Blue 
Boy,” the figure is clad in sky blue, with 
the whole scheme on a light, cool scale. 
This picture and that of the Hon. Mrs. 
Graham are ranked as the two best of all 
Gainsborough’s works. 

In her lifetime Mrs. Graham was 
known as ‘“‘ lovely Mary Cathcart.’’ She 
was the daughter of ‘‘ Cathcart of Fonte- 
noy,’’ and married Sir Thomas Graham 
of Balgowan, who after his wife’s death 
was made Lord Lynedoch, and held im- 
portant commands under the Duke of 
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Wellington. Gainsborough’s portrait of 
her has apathetic history. She died 
childless, after eighteen years of married 
life, and hcr husband was so heart broken 
that he had the picture bricked up in the 
wall. It was only by accident, after his 
death, that it was discovered. 

Gainsborough painted all the beauties 
of his time, and he saw them through his 
own sweet imagination. Whether his 
sitter was a high born dame, or some 
woman whose attractions made her famous 
or notorious, he gave her a purity of ex- 
pression and a lofty dignity. The grace 
and artistic beauty of portraits like that 
of Anne, Duchess of Cumberland, has 
been exceeded by no portrait painter. 
This duchess, who was born Anne 
Luttrell, daughter of Baron Irnham, first 
married Christopher Horton, and then the 
brother of the king.” Of her Walpole 
wrote: ‘‘There was something so be- 
witching in her languishing eyes, which 
she could animate to enchant if she 
pleased, and her coquetry was so active, 
so varied, and yet so habitual, that it was 
difficult not to see through it, and yet as 
difficult to resist it.’’ 

While Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons is by no means so famous as that 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, it is one of his 
great pictures. It was made when she 
was twenty five, in the very prime of her 
glorious beauty. 

The portraits of the royal family are 
among those which have become most 
familiar to us, because they are so often 
engraved. One writer said that Gainsbor- 
ough never showed his genius so clearly 
as when he made old Queen Charlotte look 
picturesque, for the task was almost as 
hopeless as making a calf’s head look 
sensible. But in the young princess royal 
—George III’s eldest daughter, who after- 
wards became Queen of Wiirtemberg—he 
had a better subject. 

Gainsborough was never the man of 
fashion, as Sir Joshua Reynolds or Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. He was a charming 


personality, but he was domestic in his 
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tastes, and never quite affiliated, as one 
of themselves, with the people he painted. 
He quarreled with the Royal Academy 
—though he was one of its thirty six 
original members—because his pictures 
were not hung where he desired; or to 
speak more exactly, he considered himself 
aggrieved, and silently withdrew. It was 
the portrait of the princess royal that 
brought about the rupture. It had been 
painted for a panel in the state apartments 
of the Prince of Wales at Carlton House, 
and Gainsborough asked the Academy to 
hang it at precisely the height for which 
it was intended ; but his request was dis- 
regarded. London was never quite con- 
genial tohim. He preferred Bath, where 
he had the freedom that comes with coun- 
try life, while he busied himself with 
painting and sketching and modeling the 
fashionable beauties. The Countess of 
Sussex was one of the famous Bath pic- 
tures which was exhibited before the - 
quarrel, and another was the Countess of 
Chesterfield, the wife of that ‘‘ wit among 
lords, and lord among wits.’’ The portrait 
of Miss Sparrow is another that has been 
much sought by collectors. 

When he went to London, Gainsborough 
made his intimacies among men who were 
not famous. He stood a little outside of 
the world. There was something un- 
worldly in his character, so gentle and so 
generous was he. He gave away almost 
as much of his work as he sold. He began 
a portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
much admired bim, but when Sir Joshua 
failed to keep his sittings, pleading the 
excuse of illness, Gainsborough never re- 
newed the subject, and the men were not 
on such terms that it was possible for Sir 
Joshua to do so. Sheridan was almost the 
only intimate he had. Once Gainsborough 
impulsively told the Irish playwright that 
while he had many acquaintances, he had 
few friends ; and he begged Sheridan to 
promise to attend his funeral, for he de- 
sired that ‘‘one worthy man” should 
follow him to his grave, as the others would 
forget him as soon as he was gone. 





















































ARIS was horrified. 

When you can horrify even the Bo- 
hemian element of that great city, things 
must be far wrong. In this case it was 
aghast at the idea of Jacques Grue play- 
ing the leading part in the passion play 
at the Théatre de la Bastille. 

For months the production of the sa- 
cred drama had been looked forward to 
with interest and speculation. The man- 
ager had promised an exceptionally fine 
cast, and, one after another, the best 
actors in the gay capital had been hinted 
at by the theatrical gossips as being en- 
gaged for the part of Christ. The name 
of Jacques Grue, however, had never been 
mentioned. No one suspected the mana- 
ger would be so infamous as to engage 
for that character a man whose reputation 
was the shame of his profession. 

When criticised for his choice, the man- 
ager merely replied : 

‘‘ Mon Dieu, acting is art; the artist 
does not question the private life of his 
model; he selects him for his appearance 
and adaptability. So I have chosen 
Jacques Grue for the part. You do not 
say anything when I engage Mlle. Su- 
zanne to play the part of a virtuous 
woman—what is the difference ?”’ 

From tuat moment the papers were full 
of anecdotes of Jacques Grue. They 
picked him to pieces. Not a virtue was 
left him; not a shred of moral clothing. 
He seemed all that was bad, vulgar, and 
dissolute. They told of his first appear- 
ance in public, which happened when he 
was about two weeks old, the police find- 
ing him abandoned on the door step of a 
priest; next of his adoption by a rag 
picker, and his subsequent life in the 
Paris slums, where his associates were of 
the vilest and lowest type; then of his 
first good fortune, how he had politely 
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held open the door of Mlle. Flourette’s 
carriage one day—not, however, from a 
sense of courtesy, but because he wanted 
to get a good look at her face off the stage, 
and seized this opportunity to do so. 
The moment was one of fate. Theragged 
boy gazed open eyed at the great actress, 
and she deigned to glance at him. Out 
of his grimy face shone a pair of eyes 
that had no match in Paris. They fas- 
cinated her, as they fascinated many a 
woman since. She looked earnestly at 
the boy; then, in her impulsive, eccen- 
tric way, she ordered him to get into the 
carriage and go to her house. 

The next day Mile. Flourette had a 
new page,a boy with a slight, agile 
form, a sunburned face, a head of beauti- 
ful blond curls (when soap and water had 
made their color distinguishable), and the 
most marvelous eyes ever set in a human 
being’s head. Some gossips had hinted 
that the actress had seen in those wonder- 
ful eyes a ghost of the past, and that the 
boy was her own son, abandoned in the 
days of her obscurity. I will not vouch 
for the truth of this rumor. 

From the day he entered the service of 
the actress, Jacques’ fortunes improved. 
From a position as her page he stepped 
into public life as an actor; doubtless 
Flourette had coached him. He made 
little success as an artist at first, but his 
handsome face carried him through. In 
time he began to improve in his art, but, 
alas, to degenerate more than ever in his 
morals. As long as his good looks lasted 
and he did not drink too much absinthe, 
he managed to retain his position. 

A day came, however, when he was not 
fit to appear on the stage. He tottered, 
a physical wreck, into the studio of an 
artist friend, and begged to be put to 
bed. For weeks he lay at death’s door, 
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patiently nursed by a little model who 
fell in love with his soulful eyes and 
spiritual face, and whom he married as 
soon as he recovered—and as readily 
broke her heart. She passed out of his 
life suddenly. No one knew where she 
had gone and as Jacques did not seem to 
care, or try to find out, no one else did. 

He plunged again into the mad life 
that had almost brought him to the 
grave, and the end of this second chapter 
was a shooting affair in. which he nearly 
killed his bosom friend for the sake ofa 
woman whose only redeeming point was 
her beauty. For this he lay three months 
in a prison cell, when the wounded man 
recovered, and influence and money set 
Jacques free. 

Again he returned to the stage, and ap- 
plied himself a trifle more seriously to his 
art. Then came his engagement at the 
Bastille; and this was the man who was 
chosen to appear in the character of 
Carist. No wonder Paris was horrified. 

To his credit it must be said that Jacques 
studied earnestly, and tried in every 
way to do justice to the réle. He left no 
stone unturned, and even forsook his gay 
companions for the time being, in order 
to give every moment to his duties. He 
not only memorized his part, but studied 
various books on the life of Christ, among 
them the Bible, and haunted the galleries 
for hours, scrutinizing the pictures of the 
Saviour in the different scenes depicted 
there. 

One day, in the Louvre, he met a young 
man who gazed at him so curiously that 
the scrutiny became annoying to Jacques, 
who finally asked the reason of it. 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir,’’ replied the stranger 
_ politely. ‘‘I am so amazed that I cannot 
control myself. Believe me, I do not in- 
tend to be rude. In all those pictures I 
have not found my ideal of the Saviour— 
in your face I discover it.”’ 

Jacques was pleased. It seemed as a 
prophesy of success, and he a\ once as- 
sumed the courteous air which won for 
him so many friends. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear you say so, for I 
am specially anxious to fulfil that ideal. 
I am Jacques Grue, of whom you may 
have heard.’’ 

The stranger for a moment recoiled, 
but, too well bred to show his feeling of 
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repulsion, did his best to hide it by con- 
tinuing the conversation. 

‘‘And I am Pierre Du Croix. 
not know me, for I am nobody. 
day I hope to be a priest.’’ 

Jacques held out his hand. 

‘‘T am glad to know you,”’ he said. 
‘‘We are both studying the same charac- 
ter, for different reasons. Perhaps we 
can be of benefit to each other.’’ 

‘‘Then by all means let us exchange 
views. When do you play this part ?’’ 

‘‘The 18th of December will be my 
first appearance.”’ 

‘‘By that time I shall have received 
holy orders.”’ 

‘‘And do you believe in Him? ’’ ques- 
tioned Jacques, pointing to a picture of 
the crucifixion which hung before them. 

‘‘Do you believe in yourself? Yes, 
such men as you only can believe in self. 
I, even more, believe in Him. But, my 
friend, answer me one question. I have 
read much about you in the papers. 
They have said that you possess a qual- 
ity which makes you successful in every 
part you play. You feel the character. 
Tell me, then, if you do not believe i: 
Him, how are you going to feel His suf- 
ferings, His truth, His glory? Unless 
you feel them you cannot succeed, if it is 
indeed as they say about you.’’ 

Jacques was disconcerted, for he saw 
that the young man was right. His 
successes had been won by his faculty of 
realizing every part he played; and not 
believing in this sacred character, how 
could he properly portray it? 

‘““ You make me think,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘You are right; but for the time, while 
I am on the stage, I will make myself 
believe in the character, as in others of 
fiction.’’ 

‘‘ This is not fiction—it is gospel !’’ 

‘*To you, not to me.”’ 

‘*T shall see you fail.’’ 

‘‘No, you will see me succeed.’’ 

‘‘ Then I shall see. you believe. ’’ 

Jacques laughed good naturedly, and 
bade the student good day. Often, after 
that, they met and spent a pleasant hour 
in argument and reasoning. 

At last the eventful night came when 
the passion play was billed to commence. 
The Théatre de la Bastille was crowded 
with a restless, breathless audience. An 
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air of oppression filled the place. Strange 
prophesies were made, Some said that 
Jacques would be assassinated before he 
could speak a line; others that he would 
make the hit of his life. An air of sup- 
pressed excitement, great even for a 
Parisian audience, ran through the crowd. 

The curtain rose and the play began. 
Each favorite actor was greeted with ap- 
plause as he made his entrance, until the 
cue came for the appearance of Jacques. 
The audience held their breath as he came 
down from the temple steps; then ex- 
clamations of astonishment were heard— 
then again there was silence. 

Never had there been so remarkable a 
personation. Had the Man stepped forth 
from the painting of some old master, 
the idea could not have been more strik- 
ingly fulfilled. The beautiful, spiritual 
face, the calm, penetrating eye, the per- 
fect grace, the simplicity, the grandeur, 
were perfect. 

Then, suddenly, as if Judas had come 
into the midst of that modern audience, 
pandemonium seemed to be let loose. 
Hisses, shouts, jeers, curses for his 
audacity were hurled upon the actor’s 
head. A serious riot seemed imminent, 
when from the lower left hand box a young 
priest was seen to leap upon the stage, 
and lift his hand in a commanding order 
for silence. 

‘«Peace!” said the priest. ‘‘ He imper- 
sonates the Saviour. Your conduct is 
more a sacrilege than the character of 
Jacques Grue!”’ 

Not another murmur was heard. The 
priest returned to his place, and the play 
proceeded. The curtain descended at the 
end of the first act in the midst of an ap- 
palling silence. 
smoothly, the third was heard with more 
favor. The fourth ended with the redemp- 
tion of A/ary Magdalen. 

‘‘Let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone,’? said the voice of Jacques 
Grue, and then he conquered. Wild ap- 
plause, as vociferous as had been the first 
expressions of disapproval, greeted the 
falling of the curtain. In response tothe 
repeated encores Jacques stepped before 
the curtain and stood looking coldly upon 
the excited audience. There was some- 


thing in his look and mien they had never 
seen there before. 
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The priest in the box to the left sought 
his eyes, with tears in his own. 

‘‘He has succeeded,’’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘He has conquered, and he is 
conquered. He believes !’’ 

From that hour the play was a tre- 
mendous success. Even the papers which 
had condemned him the most bitterly 
spoke of the wonderful performance of 
Jacques Grue, and gave him credit for the 
study he had undoubtedly given to the 
character of the Saviour. Then, from 
time to time, paragraphs appeared saying 
that the actor was indeed deserving of 
his success, since he showed due respect 
for his position by avoiding his old asso- 
ciates, and spent most of his time in 
study and self improvement. 

He still continued to visit the galleries 
and gaze at the pictures of Christ, though 
he refused a famous artist a sitting for the 
character. His former friends seldom 
saw him, except at the theater. 

People began to hint that Jacques was 
preparing some surprise with which he 
would astound his audience before he 
ceased playing the part; but as time went 
on and he did nothing new, they decided 
that he was reserving his coup for the 
last night. In consequence, the house 
was crowded to the limit when the final 
performance came. 

Paris was disappointed. The last cur- 
tain fell, and Jacques had done nothing 
more than he had been doing for months. 
The surprise came, however, the next day. 
Jacques had disappeared. 

‘Another drinking bout,’’ whispered 
the gossips. ‘‘ He stood it as long as he 
could.’’ 

But no news came of him, and as time 
went by people began to wonder if some 
fanatic had not killed the actor for daring 
to desecrate the character of the Saviour 
by his portrayal. 

‘One day the mystery was solved, and the 
newspapers told Paris what had become 
of Jacques Grue. His hiding place had 
been ferreted out. Far away in the Italian 
mountains, high up near the clouds, mir- 
rored in a cool, peaceful lake, there lies a 
simple white dwelling. The gilded cross 
on its dome tells its own story, the deep 
toned bell voices its message to the world, 
and there Jacques Grue finds his soul’s 
inheritance in peace and prayer. ¢ 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.’ 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


The well known Columbia University professor and critic discusses his favorites 
in fiction, old and new, and calls special attention to an almost forgotten book of 
Thackeray’s, which he regards as the great English novelist’s masterpiece. 








S the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
once wrote to the author of ‘‘ Silas 
Marner,’’ ‘‘so many stories are tramping 
overone’s mind in every modern magazine, 
nowadays, that one is macadamized, so to 
speak;’’ and therefore it is good for one to 
be forced, now and again, to plow up 
one’s mind, as it were, that the seed fall- 
ing by the wayside may have a chance to 
take root. To let light and air into the 
mind, to admit the refreshing water that 
stimulates to renewed activity, nothing is 
fitter than the cultivation of the habit of 
comparative criticism. For those of us 
who love books and reading—if I may 
now leave the fields for the library—it is 
well always to set the newer claimants 
for fame beside the old masters, to mea- 
sure them without prejudice, and to weigh 
them in the equal scales. And so I 
should welcome the call to choose out of 
all the host of story tellers the craftsman 
whose work most delights me, and to 
deliver the reasons for the faith that is in 
me—were it not for one insuperable ob- 
stacle to any such selection. 

This difficulty is easy to define; it is 
simply that no true lover of books and 
reading can be expected to limit his liking 
to the works of any one author. He is 
not so poor as to have only one favorite ; 
he resembles rather the Sultan in having 
a harem full of them. Mr. Howells re- 
minded us, not long ago, that man is still 
imperfectly monogamous; and whatever 
may be thought of this assertion when 
applied to life, it is absolutely true when 


applied to literature. He who marries a 
single book is likely, sooner or later, to 
weary of its charms and to seek a divorce, 
that he may bestow his affection upon an- 
other subject. Though he be no universal 
lover, the bookman is often mutable and 
swiftly inconstant. 

No man who can read and write and 
taste what he reads is so narrow minded 
as to confine himself solely to the writings 
of a single author. His moods must 
vary with the revolving seasons and with 
the lapse of years. In.the spring the 
Greek lyrists may charm him who in 
midwinter delighted rather in the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. The romance of ad- 
venture stirs his blood in youth; later in 
life, when he knows the world better, he 
finds his account rather in the novel of 
character, with its flashes of self revela- 
tion. For myself, I have outworn my 
relish for Poe’s tales, grewsome or melan- 
cholic, although I esteem his art not lower 
than I did; and the artifice of Sheridan’s 
comedies palls upon me now, although 


once I held them to be the perfection of 


wit. 

Today the list is long of novelists in 
whose books I can lose myself with satis- 
faction ; the list is long and of a most 
cosmopolitan complexion. AsI visualize 
it in a column, I find American and 
British names, French and Russian. 
There is Thackeray, for one, and for an- 
other, Thackeray’s master, Balzac. There 
is Hawthorne, and there is Tourguénief, 
Hawthorne’s rival in ethical richness and 
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in constructive symmetry. There is Mr. 
Howells, with his incarnation of the more 
sophisticated American as he is seen to- 
day on the Atlantic seaboard; and there 
is Mark Twain, with his resuscitation of 
the more primitive American as he was 
to be discerned once upon a time on the 
banks of the Mississippi. And if I may 
be permitted to enrol among the novel- 
ists the writers of the short story—zovella, 
the Italians call it—there are Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and the late Guy de Maupassant 
and half a score more, the little masters 
of a most delicate and difficult form of 
fiction. 

All these pleasure me at one time or an- 
other ; I cannot tell how often I have read 
the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’’ and ‘‘ Smoke,”’ 
‘‘Henry Esmond ”’ and ‘ Pére Goriot,’’ 
the ‘Rise of Silas Lapham’’ and the 
‘« Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.’’ To 
make a choice of them is frankly impos- 
sible, or even to say that these six are the 
favorite half dozen. But if a selection is 
imperative, I am ready for the moment, 
at least, to declare that Thackeray is the 
novelist I would rather discuss here and 
now, well aware that no favorite has a 
righttoexpect alongcontinuance in grace. 
And the reason why I pick out Thack- 
eray from among the other novelists I like 
as well as I like him (if not better) is that 
I may thus call attention to a book of his 
which I believe to be shamefully ne- 
glected. I hold this book to be his best 
artistically, the one most to be respected, if 
not the one to be regarded with the most 
warmth. It is perhaps the only story of 
Thackeray’s which the majority of his 
readers have never taken up. It is the 
tale of his telling which most clearly re- 
veals some of his best qualities and which 
most artfully masks some of his worst 
defects. It is the ‘‘ Memoirs of Barry 
Lyndon, Esq., Written by Himself.’’ 

It was published originally in a British 
magazine, and so little liked at first that 
it was not republished as a book for many 
years, indeed not until after ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ and ‘‘Henry Esmond ’”’ had at 
last revealed Thackeray’s genius and lent 
interest even to the timid firstlings of his 
muse. ‘‘If the secret history of books 
could be written,’’ so he told usin the 
pages of ‘‘ Pendennis,’’ ‘‘and the author’s 
private thoughts and meanings noted 
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down alongside of his story, how many 
insipid volumes would become interest- 
ing and dull tales excite the reader.”’ 
‘‘Barry Lyndon ’’ is neither insipid nor 
dull; yet its secret history would be in- 
teresting enough. It was written when 
Thackeray was not yet thirty five years of 
age—for he flowered late, like most of the 
greater novelists. Born in 1811, he was 
married in 1836 ; and in 1840 he had been 
forced to place his wife in confinement. 
Two years later he made a tour in Ireland, 
the record of which wecan read in the 
‘Trish Sketch Book,’’ published in 1843 ; 
and in 1844 he followed these Hibernian 
sketches with the full length portrait of 
the Irish Barry. It was not until 1847 
that ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ began to appear ; 
and the veracious history of Colonel Henry 
Esmond was not given to the world until 
1852. 

After these later stories beamed forth, 
the earlier tale shone with a reflected 
light only ; and yet I cannot but think it 
to be Thackeray’s highest achievement as 
an artist in letters. Perhaps, if ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon ”’ had not unfortunately failed of 
appreciation, Thackeray might have taken 
his art more seriously in the broader and 
deeper fictions he set before us afterward. 
In them the prevailing faults are an affec- 
tation of knowingness, an excess of sen- 
timent, an obtruded moralizing, a ten- 
dency toward caricature—due probably to 
the overwhelming vogue of Dickens—a 
looseness of structure—due perhaps to 
the mode of publication in monthly parts 
—a confidential manner, and a personal 
intervention of the showman constantly 
reminding us that the puppets are but 
the work of his hands, after all. 

In ‘‘ Barry Lyndon ”’ the defects are 
minimized or disappear altogether. The 
knowingness which is almost offensive 
when Arthur Pendennis is telling us about 
the Mewcomes is a touch of character when 
it is Barry Lyndon who sets forth his 
own adventures, appealing to the reader 
as a man of the world, or else the hero 
will not be viewed from the proper per- 
spective. The fact that Barry himself is 
the narrator prevents any overplus of 
moralizing or sentiment. The confiden- 
tial manner is proper enough in an auto- 
biography, which has the further advan- 
tage of forbidding the appearance of the 
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showman in front of the figure he is man- 
ipulating. The fact that the book deals 
with but the chosen episodes of one man’s 
career gives it a unity not found in any 
other of Thackeray’s works except 
‘‘Henry Esmond’’; and except ‘‘Es- 
mond,’’ again, no story of Thackeray’s is 
as free from caricature as ‘‘ Barry Lyn- 
don.’’ 

Those of us who prefer the impersonal 
and impassive method of story telling, 
used by Merimée and Flaubert, by Haw- 
thorne and Tourguénief, in which the 
author seems never to intervene but 
only to set down the inevitable actions 
of his characters, are annoyed by the 
malignity with which Thackeray pur- 
sues Becky Sharp; we feel that he is 
guilty of meanness in taking sides against 
one of his own creations. We are dis- 
turbed by the moral reflections with which 
he pads the chapters of his novels; al- 
though we hold that his vagabond moral- 
izing is delightful in the ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers,’’ since it is the privilege of the 
essayist to be discursive. Thackeray has 
a native bias toward the didactic, but no 
doubt he felt he had the warrant of Field- 
ing and claimed the right to revive the 
intercalary essays of ‘‘Tom Jones.’’ Yet 
in Fielding’s case these invocations of the 
muse, these discussions of the art of prose 
epic, these comments on character, were 
frankly prefixed to the several books of 
‘‘Tom Jones ’’; they were, as who should 
say, a series of prefaces to successive vol- 
umes, while Thackeray’s digressions exist 
for their own sake, and arrive, seemingly, 
whenever the fabulist is out of matter. 

Twice only was Thackeray able to con- 
quer this bias—in ‘‘ Henry Esmond ’”’ and 
in ‘‘ Barry Lyndon.’’ These are his only 
novels in the form of autobiography, 
whence we may infer that this imposed on 
him a needed reserve. Of the various 
ways in which fiction may be presented 
to the reader—the novel in letters and the 
novel in dialogue, the novel told in the 
third person and the novel told in the 
first person—the last is the best for self 
revelation and for adventure. The inter- 
est of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ is doubled for 
us by our knowledge that it is the cast- 
away himself who is recording his ship- 
wrecks and his prayers; and ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn’’ is finer than its elder 


brother, ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ partly because 
the material is richer, but chiefly because 
the manner is subtler, since we see the 
successive incidents not through Mark 
Twain’s eyes, but through the eyes of 
fluck Finn himself. Fictitious autobiog- 
raphy seems easy and is hard, for the 
author has to borrow another personality 
and retain it while he is telling his tale; 
he has to materialize another being, pro- 
jected from himself; he has, in short, to 
step off his own shadow and to jump out 
of his own skin. This marvelous achieve- 
ment Thackeray accomplished once and 
again, and so vies twice with the single 
triumph of De Foe and Mark Twain. 

Perhaps ‘‘Barry Lyndon’’ is not so 
flawless in structure nor so substantially 
planned as ‘‘ Henry Esmond.’’ In general 
Thackeray gave little heed to the archi- 
tectonics of fiction; he was an impro- 
viser, as Scott was ; and the evolution of 
most of his novels is fortuitous, even 
though he never repeated the blunder of 
the bifurcated plot which is the chiefest 
blemish of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’—as it is also of 
‘‘Anna Karenina.’’ It may be that the 
autobiographic form forced Thackeray to 
the forethought he more than often shirk- 
ed ; and so it happens that these two stories 
have each its own unity and are not mere 
congeries of straggling episodes. In- 
deed ‘‘Henry Esmond’’ has a more 
masterly framework than ‘‘Tom Jones”’ 
(which is unduly distended by the ‘‘ Man 
of the Hill’s Tale’’). Yet Coleridge de- 
clared that ‘‘Tom Jones,’’ the ‘‘ Alche- 
mist,’’ and the ‘‘Cidipus Rex’’ had the 
three best plots in the world. It is true 
that Coleridge died before ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond’’ was written, or ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,’’ or the ‘‘Scarlet Letter,’’ or 
‘‘Smoke.”’ 

But if the framework of ‘‘ Barry Lyn- 
don’’ is a little less artfully proportioned 
than that of ‘‘Henry Esmond,”’’ this is 
its only inferiority. In sustaining the 
assumed tone the earlier book is far 
superior to the later, and the task was 
far more dangerous. Thackeray had made 
Esmond in his own image; well aware 
of his own tendency to preach, he en- 
dowed the colonel with a ready willing- 
ness to point a moral, in season and out; 
he confessed to Trollope that the im- 
peccable hero was a bit of a prig; and 

















therefore it was quite a simple task for 
him to depict a character with whom he 
was in such intimate sympathy. Henry 
Esmond is a perfect gentleman at all times, 
and Barry Lyndon is ever an unblush- 
ing rascal; and while the portrayal of 
the former was not difficult to Thackeray, 
there is greater gusto, I think, in the 
picture of the latter, and a more consum- 
mate art. 

In the one we find the life of a good 
man, whose sweetness and light are 
almost cloying at times; and in the other 
we follow the career of a bad man, whose 
unblushing knavery is spread before us 
with unfailing irony. As Thackeray 
paints the portrait, it is worthy to hang 
in any rogue’s gallery—as the original 
was worthy to be hanged on any scaffold. 
The villain double dyed is very rare in 
modern fiction, and Barry Lyndon is an 
altogether incomparable scoundrel, who 
believes in himself, tells us his own mis- 
deeds, and ever proclaims himself a very 
fine fellow—and honestly expects us to 
take him at his own valuation ; while all 
our knowledge of his evil doings is de- 
rived from his own self laudatory state- 
ments! This device of transparency, 
Thackeray derived direct from Miss Edge- 
worth, I think—with perhaps some mem- 
ory of Fielding’s use of it. The tale 
of ‘‘Castle Rackrent’’ is also put in the 
mouth of one who is forever praising those 
whom we despise at once, although all 
our information about them comes to us 
from the self appointed eulogist. ‘‘ It takes 
two to speak the truth,’’ said Thoreau ; 
‘one to speak and another to hear.’’ 

Certain depths of the Irish character, 
Miss Edgeworth sounded in that story— 
its wit, its humor, its loyalty, its clan- 
nishness, its irresponsibility; and, of 
course, Thackeray profited by the work 
of his predecessor. His book was per- 
haps a reaction from the more rollicking 
romances of Lover and Lever, at the 
height of their popularity when ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon’’ was published. It was like 
them in its prevailing tone of sadness. 
It was about this time that he wrote the 
essay on ‘‘A Box of Novels,” and de- 
clared that ‘‘from ‘Castle Rackrent’ 
downwards, every Hibernian tale that I 
have read is sure to leave a sort of woeful 
tender impression.’’ It may be that this 
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melancholy it is that has kept many a 
reader away from both ‘“‘ Barry Lyndon ”’ 
and ‘‘ Castle Rackrent.’’ It may be, also, 
that most of those who turn to fiction for 
an amusement insist upon a perfectly 
straightforward story that a man may read 
as he runs; and they resent the needless 
trouble imposed upon their understand- 
ing by the use of irony. 

Sometimes I venture to think that Miss 
Edgeworth has more confidence in the 
device of transparency than Thackeray 
has, or else she puts more trust in the 
intelligence of her readers. While 7hady 
is unfailingly unconscious of the effect of 
his revelations upon those he is address- 
ing, the mask of Barry is lowered now 
and again, and Thackeray speaks out of 
his own mouth. It is the author who 
sentimentalizes over the widow of Roar- 
ing Harry Barry, of Barryville, and not 
her own son, Redmond ; and yet perhaps 
the thought might be the son’s after all, 
and only the overstatement of it the 
author’s. The reflections upon the hor- 
rors of war at the end of the fourth chap- 
ter are Thackeray’s own; or at least they 
were made by Colonel Henry Esmond and 
not by Corporal Redmond Barry, they 
have merely wandered into the wrong 
autobiography. Madame de Lilliengar- 
ten’s narrative of the downfall of the 
princess is rather Thackeray’s account 
than her own; what she saw, she saw 
through Thackeray’s large spectacles; 
or her views and the author’s seem 
to be presented to us simultaneously, to 
combine as in the stereoscope. Once (in 
Chapter XVII, it is) the author even sinks 
to step into the story and ina footnote 
explain that Barry is no mere hero of 
romance but a callous brute; and this in- 
artistic comment appears doubly needless 
when we read a few pages further and find 
the husband protesting in self defense 
that ‘‘for the first three years I never 
struck my wife but when I was in liquor.’’ 
and asseverating that when he flung the 
carving knife at her son, he was drunk, 
‘‘as everybody present can testify.’’ An 


author who can make a character strip his 
soul by strokes like these must heartily 
despise his audience if he feels called upon 
to come before the curtain, pointer in 
hand, and expound the real meaning of 
his drama. 
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Barry has a conceit so sublime that it 
allows him to set down the most dispar- 
aging remarks against himself with a 
magnificent assurance that nobody could 
possibly believe any such accusation 
against him. When his uncle and con- 
federate praises his ‘‘ indomitable courage, 
swagger, and audacity,’’ he denies the 
swagger ‘‘7z foto, being always most 
modest in my demeanor.’’ He is perpe- 
tually boasting about this modesty of his. 
There was never such a braggart ; and he 
had his fine qualities, too. When in 
funds he was open handed, as gamblers 
and spendthrifts are wont to be; when 
it suited his purpose or his whim he was 
kindly ; but when his own evil ends de- 
manded it, he was adamant. He respects 
the spirit of those who withstood him 
stanchly ; and he had no scruple as to the 
means whereby he sought to overcome 
them. He is the boldest and most reso- 
lute devil in all the novels of the 


nineteenth century —with the possible 
exception of Vautrin; and to find his 
equal we must pass from fiction to fact 
and compare him with that typical adven- 


turer of the eighteenth century, Jacques 
Casanova de Seingalt. 

If the method of Thackeray’s book is 
Miss Edgeworth’s, the model for its hero 
is Casanova. The stout heart of the Irish- 
man and his ignoble soul are the Italian’s 
also. In Chapter XIII, the theory of 
winning women by attacking them was 
learned by the private of Bulow’s regi- 
ment from the prisoner of Venice; and in 
the same chapter the list of the women 
Barry made love to is only a faint echo of 
the Leporel/o roll of that moral leper, 
Seingalt. The strain on the convention 
of all fictitious autobiography—that the 
turns of a conversation can be recalled at 
will after many years—is no greater in 
the recollections of Barry Lyndon than in 
the octogenarian reminiscences of Casa- 
nova. It is indisputable that Thackeray 
was familiar enough with this startling 
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record of the unspeakable moral squalor 
of continental Europe in the years before 
the French Revolution ; the name of Casa- 
nova appears once in the pages of this 
book, and that of Seingalt a second time ; 
and, to clinch the matter, a friend of 
mine owns Thackeray’s copy of Casa- 
nova’s autobiography with the novelist’s 
signature on the title. 

Barry Lyndon, splendid scoundrel as 
he presents himself, is not the only broadly 
limned character in the book. Quite as fine 
is the stern veracity of the portrayal of 
Lady Lyndon, unspoilt by any touch of 
sentimentality. Her son, Bullington, is 
as boldly drawn, and so is the one eyed 
chevalier (d’industrie), Barry’s uncle. 
And the story itself has an unflagging 
interest and a dramatic picturesqueness 
not frequent in Thackeray’s easy going 
fictions. Perhaps no single scene is as 
subtly penetrative as Becky Sharp ’s admi- 
ration of her husband when he thrashes 
Lord Steyne, or as finely romantic as 
Hlenry Esmond’s breaking of his sword 
before the prince; but nowhere else has 
Thackeray raised himself to so high a 
pitch of tragic terror as in the account of 
the death of the devoted princess strug- 
gling vainly against her inevitable, inex- 
orable doom. 

With all these manifold merits why is 
‘‘ Barry Lyndon’’ neglected? It is ignor- 
ed not merely by the broad public, which 
perhaps resents having a villain palmed 
off on it for a hero, but also by Thack- 
eray’s friendliest critics. Trollope praises 
it briefly, but with inadequate apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Andrew Lang casually calls it 
a masterpiece, and says no more. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison says nothing at all. 
And Bagehot had said nothing, either ; 
but there is a remark of Bagehot’s that 
may partly explain the matrimonial 
career of both Henry Esmond and Barry 
Lyndon : ‘‘Women much respect real vir- 
tue; they much admire strong and suc- 
cessful immorality.’’ 


























<a only me, darling !’’ 

‘*T see it is.’’ 

‘“You were looking for me? You 
knew I’d find you when those papers 
were served on me, didn’t you? ’”’ 

‘«T was afraid you would.”’ 

Refraining from any comment on his 
cold welcome, after a swift glance around 
the empty room, the result of which 
seemed relieving, the man stepped inside. 
Pulling off his big white cowboy hat, he 
slouched forward, and, pushing one spur- 
red heel behind the other, rested his 
hands on the desk at which the little 
teacher sat. 

‘‘T’ve been camping on your trail for 
nearly a month, honey,’’ he announced ; 
‘‘T’ve rounded you up at last, an’ I’m 
going to take you right back with me.”’ 

The girl seemed to gather resolution 
from the very excess of her fears. 

‘‘T would never have left you, Bob,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and you know it, if it had 
been possible for me to live with you. I 
will never go back—never.’’ 

He looked deprecatingly at the down- 
cast face. How pretty she was, how 
young and girlish and sweet, this woman 
who belonged to him! The resistance— 
which he had expected—made her only 
more desirable. 

‘‘Now, pet,’’ he urged, ‘‘ you’re mine, 
you know, and I’ve come for you.’’ 

‘‘T was yours, Bob,’’ she answered, 
‘‘for five dreadful years, to drag from 
place to place, from misery to misery. 
I was yours as you understand a wife to 
be—like your dog or horse—and as you 
beat them, you beat me.’’ 

A darker flush spread under the tan on 
the man’s face. 

‘‘That was whisky, honey ; you know 
I'd never have laid a finger on you when 
I was sober.’’ 
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Crime and retribution, tragedy and wedding bells—T’he human elements that 
made up a drama of life on the plains in the early days of the Southwest. 











‘‘ Yes, it was whisky; and you knew 
well what the whisky would make you 
do. You got yourself drunk when you 
were mad at me, or crazy jealous of me— 
God who hears me knows, without one 
shadow of justification for it—and you 
knew you’d go home and beat me. You 
knew you’d kill Lud Harker, that time, 
if you got drunk enough. That’s what 
you drank for. And you did kill him. 
You came to me with your bloody clothes 
to be burned; and I must hide you, and 
run with you when you had to run.” 
She flung her head forward upon the 
table, and clutched her small hands to- 
gether over it. ‘‘ No, no,’’ she screamed, 
‘‘T won’t, I won’t! I will never go back 
to that—I never will! ’’ 

He essayed to lay a somewhat unsteady 
hand on her bowed head. ‘‘I swear to 
you,’’ he said—and she knew he lied— 
‘*if you’ll come back to me, I’ll never 
touch another drop ; ‘‘ but’’—he leaned his 
face closer—‘‘ if you won’t——”’ 

She shrank away, and put up protest- 
ing hands between them. She knew that 
look in his face. This was the man who 
had beaten her. He had come home to 
her, not reeling, not maudlin, but a vi- 
cious wild beast in the likeness of a man, 
without fear and without shame. 

Her eyes sought the window opposite 
the door near which the man stood. Her 
desolate gaze roved over the empty levels 
without, interrogating them vainly for 
sign of some human being. There was 
no one in sight. She was alone—alone 
with him; and at the thought a gray fear 
began to steal up over her face. 

‘* Bob,’’ she breathed in a husky whis- 
per, ‘‘ you’ve been drinking now.’’ 

‘Well, sweetness,” he paltered, ‘‘ what 
the devil can you expect when a man’s 
own wife goes back on him, and gives 
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him the cold shake? You had them 
serve those cursed papers on me, and 
when I come here to make it all right, 
you shove me off as if I was a dirty 
Greaser ! ”’ 

‘¢ Why won’t you let me alone now?”’ 
she begged. ‘‘ I’ve got a school here, and 
I’m earning my own living. {’ve been al- 
most happy.”’ 

‘‘Let youalone! You ask for a darned 
wide pasture, don’t you? I’m your hus- 
band—you’re my own wife—and I 
daren’t even cross your range and speak 
to you! I’m not hurting you, am I?”’ 

‘‘*They won’t employ married women 
for teachers in this county. I’m not 
known as a married woman here. It’s my 
living. If you hound me from it, I don’t 
know where I'll go.”’ 

A devil—that demon which the wise 
man tells us is cruel as the grave—leaped 
into the man’s eyes. 

‘‘Flying under an assumed name— 
passing yourself off for single, are you ?” 
he sneered. ‘‘ And got every cowboy on 


* the range after you, of course! I don’t 


know why such women are allowed to 
live, to run good men crazy and ruin 
them !’’ 

‘* Are you going to kill me, Bob?”’ 

He had bullied and cowed her with this 
threat so many times in the last five years 
that its familiarity finally robbed it of its 
earlier terrors, and the whispered query 
came strangely calm. The man was 
working himself to the point where a 
deed, the doing of which he coveted, yet 
shuddered at, would be easy. Her simpie 
anticipation of the utmost reach of his 
vengeance seemed to madden him. 

‘‘Do you know who’s sheriff of this in- 
fernal hole of a county?” he threatened, 
catching at her wrist. 

She nodded. 

‘Of course you do. I located Burch 
Masters’ range, and then I knew where to 
go to find you.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t help it that he is the only 
friend I have on earth,’’ she answered 


quietly. ‘‘He’s been as kind to me asa 
brother, and no more. He got me this 
place——’’ 


‘« And he’s offered you a better situa- 
tion when you get your divorce!” broke 
in the man furiously. 

Back in the terrible days in San Saba, 


Burch Masters had been the object of 
Sanders’ fiercest jealousy. He had failed, 
in Masters’ cool, dominating presence, to 
express any dissatisfaction. Lud Harker 
he had killed, because the lad, overtak- 
ing Kate alone, on foot, in a storm, had 
brought her home in his buckboard. 
Some one had told him of Harker’s say- 
ing, afterward, that she was a pretty little 
woman, and that he heard her husband 
abused her—and the boy’s life paid for 
his indiscretion. But Burch Masters, 
who told him to his face that he was the 
greatest drunken brute unhung; and who 
warned him that if he ever heard of his 
laying an unkind hand on his wife again, 
he’d give him the kind of thrashing that 
a man who strikes a woman deserves— 
Burch Masters he left untouched, . and 
hated the more because he feared him. 

Something of the courage which the 
presence of the man himself always 
brought her came to the poor girl at the 
mention of his name. 

‘‘Burch Masters hasn’t asked me to 
marry him, if that’s what you mean,”’ 
she replied; ‘‘but if I were free, and he 
did——.”’ 

‘‘Do you dare to talk about marrying— 
you, a married woman? ’’ choked the 
man. ‘‘I guess I’ll settle shat business ! 
Hasn’t a husband any rights? You're 
my wife or no man’s. You can come 
and live with me, or I’ll send you to——” 

He lunged toward her, pistol in hand, 
and she fled to the open door, turning as 
she gained its threshold, and as he fired. 

He was ill equipped for villainy. His 
stomach was weaker even than his un- 
strung nerves; and the sensations with 
which he stared, shaking, supporting 
himself against the table, at the heap of 
crumpled drapery that had one moment 
agone been his pretty wife, were qualms 
of simple nausea. The light south wind 
swept through the doorway, and stirred 
the flounces of her lawn dress with a 
semblance of human motion. He reeled 
back toward the window, and clung there 
with starting eyeballs, rigor after rigor 
going over his great frame. One moment 
ago he had bullied and threatened her ; 
and now—he would have to pass 7z¢ to 
get out of the room ! 

With a mighty effort he commanded his 
rebellious senses, drew a long, shudder- 
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ing breath, and stepped stealthily toward 
the prone figure in the doorway. A 
heavier gust lifted the fold of drapery 
that covered her face, and the door was 
pushed gently to, as if her dead hand 
were shutting it against him. He turned 
with a yell of mere animal terror, leaped 
to the window sill, and through the pane, 
cutting his face and hands upon the 
broken glass of the upper sash. Stumbling 
to his pony, he mounted and rode wildly 
in the direction the horse chose. 

The violent motion, the fresh, cool air 
dashed in a continuous rush upon his 
face and head, presently began to sober 
him; and if it did not calm, it at least 
cleared his mind. The thought of Burch 
Masters clutched at his heart. He had seen 
the sheriff’s big gray hitched in the long 
line of slouchy little cow ponies waiting 
patiently at the court house rack, as he 
rode through Summit on his way to her. 
A bit of tumbleweed on the horizon, a 
fleeing jack rabbit behind him, the mere 
whisper of the plains wind, took sight 
and sound of the gray horse and its 
rider. 

“‘T’ll shoot myself before I’ll let him 
run me down like a wolf,’’ he muttered. 
He put his hand upon—no, the pistol was 
lying beside his victim, on the school 
house floor! He had done the job, as he 
did everything, very badly. 

His head hummed like a*bee hive. 
Gray horses galloped into view and 
vanished at every forward leap of his 
pony. 

Suddenly a real apparition put to flight 
the phantoms. A bunch of horsemen 
topped the rise before him, and, noting 
his futile effort to evade them, swerved 
from the course they were holding and 
made directly for him. 

An association of gentlemen having 
headquarters in that Alsatia to the north 
of the Texas Panhandle called ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land,’’ and prosecuting with admirable 
vigor that irregular kind of cattle busi- 
ness known as ‘“‘ rustling,’’ had recently 
found cause to feel suspicious of their 
' “inside man ’’ in this county. Positive 
evidence of his defection coming oppor- 
tunely to hand, they chanced to be, at 
this very moment, patrolling the plain 
for him, with a view to so adjusting mat- 
ters that he would be permanently 
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estopped from making any inconvenient 
revelations concerning their movements. 

When to these gentlemen appeared a 
fleeing man upon a tired horse, they 
naturally and promptly recognized in him 
that which they sought. The person of 
their perfidious partner was unknown to 
them—they had dealt with him at second 
hand. 

When they came up with the fugitive 
he turned, and, being unarmed, put up 
his hands. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ commended a lank 
gray man who rode in the lead. ‘‘ You 
know when to quit. We’re on to you, 
Matt Bascom.”’ 

The murderer rolled from his saddle, 
and the half dozen horsemen gathered 
around him in a quiet, orderly group. 

‘Here, Shorty,’’ said the former 
spokesman, to a blond young English 
giant who rode beside him, ‘git out 
your rope, noose it, an’ put it over that 
cottonwood limb—an’ look lively: Now 
we’ve got our man, we want to be out o’ 
this in three jumps of a jack rabbit.’’ 

‘« Thishyer individjool don’t corryspun’ 
to the dayscription,’’ returned Shorty, 
sitting stolidly. 

‘‘Why, in course he’s our man! ’’ re- 
joined the gray man. ‘‘He hain’t said 
he ain’t, has he? Look here, you ’’— 
turning to the prisoner—‘‘ain’t your 
name Matt Bascom? Ain’t you side 
pardner to a man named Kelly, up in the 
Strip?” 

What with the terrible scene at the 
school house, the hard ride, and his 
deadly and imminent peril, all the spur- 
ious pluck and bravado supplied by the 
liquor he had taken died out along the 
man’s nerves. But he was a plausible 
fellow. He had been a bit of a politician, 
back in the days when hedrank less. He 
pulled himself together. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not know 
the party you are looking for. This is 
my first trip to this county. My name 
is not Bascom. It is Sanders—Robert 
Sanders—and I’m from San Saba. I 
should have a letter on me, addressed to 
me there a few days ago. That ought to 
be pretty fair evidence.’’ 

He searched through his pockets, and 
found only the summons in the divorce 
case. This he produced with some re- 
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luctance. At first, in his state of sense- 
less panic, he had imagined that these 
men were after him for the murder of his 
wife. He now realized that the time was 
too short for a hue and cry to have been 
started from the isolated little school 
house. He began to believe, from their 
attitude and questions, and from an over- 
heard word or two, that they were rust- 
lers, unacquainted with the country. If 
he was wrong—if they were not criminals 
themselves—then he was probably putting 
a rope around his neck in showing this 
paper ; forin northern Texas, where the 
proportion of women in the population 
is much smaller than in the East, the 
murdering of them is universally depre- 
cated, and frequently punished. 

He handed the paper to their spokes- 
man. ‘‘I’m the Robert Sanders of San 


’ Saba summoned there,’’ he declared, and 


breathed easier when he saw that the 
other looked it over without apparently 
recognizing Kate’s name. 

‘‘ Well,’ replied the gray man, bunch- 
ing the paper and handing it back, 
‘*thishyer comes very onhandy, some- 
how. Whajjer run so like blazes fer, ef 
ye’re all right?”’ © 

‘‘T had a little—difficulty with a—a— 
a man, back there,’’ hesitated the accused. 
‘‘T thought when I first saw you gentle- 
men that you were following to settle it 
with me.”’ 

‘* Well, boys ?’’ appealed the gray man. 

‘’Old ’im till the old man comes,’’ 
counseled Shorty. 

‘‘ Yes, wait fer Cap,’’ chimed in an- 
other. ‘‘He’s saw Matt Bascom, and 
he’ll know if this duck is the right one.”’ 

Climbing from their saddles, they pro- 
ceeded to make themselves as comfortable 
as circumstances would admit. Their 
captive gathered from their careless talk, 
as they offered him, with the easy good 
will of their class, such fortuitous hospi- 
tality of liquor and tobacco as they could 
command, that the ‘‘Cap’’ for whom 
they were waiting was Mr. Kelly, of the 
Neutral Strip, or ‘‘ No Man’s Land ’’; that 
this man, being unknown in the locality, 
had undertaken to go boldly to Summit, 
beneath the very nose of the authorities, 
and ‘‘ rustle ’’ Bascom for the party. The 
arrangement was, plainly, that he should 
send Bascom, unsuspecting, out to this 


meeting place; and that, if the gang did 
not overhaul their man somewhere on the 
trail between the meeting place and Sum- 
mit, they were to wait till Cap returned 
to them. 

‘“You don’t want to be a hangin’ 
around in thishyer latitude too long, a 
holdin’ a durn picnick,’’ growled the 
gray man, in incidental reprehension of 
their dalliance. ‘‘ The sheriff o’ thishyer 
county ez jest greased lightnin’ an’ cold 
pizen. I’ve met him.”’ 

Crushing back the panic which took 
him at every thought of Burch Masters 
and his reckoning, finding, with despe- 
rate eagerness, some trivial matter to dis- 
cuss with his captors, by way of lulling 
the suspicions which he could not help 
believing they felt, Sanders strove vainly 
to avoid casting more than one watchful 
glance per minute in the direction from 
which he had come. 

Suddenly he broke off in the stream of 
his speech. His voice died in his throat. 
Coming over the low divide, six miles 
away, but plainly visible in that clear air, 
moving in a long, swinging lope which 
Sanders instantly recognized, was a big 
gray horse; not the phantom of a half 
crazed brain this time, but a horse of 
flesh and blood. The backs of his captors 
were toward the approaching rider. The 
horse was Burch Masters’ gray—who 
could the* rider be but Burch Masters 
himself, swift on the trail of vengeance? 

Sanders leaped up like a hare at bay, 
and with as little reasoning upon the 
feasiLility of escape. He would have run 
—run upon that merciless open plain, 
and from a mounted pursuer ; run, within 
arm’s length of men who could, and 
would, shoot him down at the first motion 
toward flight ! But his feet were pinioned, 
and even as he gained them he stumbled 
and caught blindly, grasping the swing- 
ing nooze above his head. 

Yes—yes ; here was a way, after all, to 
cheat Burch Masters’ vengeance! Better 
this death than that! . 

‘‘Curse you !’’ he yelled, as the men 
stood bewildered, ‘‘hang me, you fools!’’ * 
Then, as they hesitated in astonishment, 
‘‘I’m Matt Bascom! Hans me, and be 
done with it !”’ 

He caught the swinging noose, jerked 
it with trembling fingers over his head, 


























and Shorty, used to obey, pulled up the 
slack and made it fast. 

In less than ten minutes the gray horse 
and its rider swept in among them. It 
was Cap, riding the sheriff’s gray. 

‘‘ Who was you hangin’, boys ?”’ he in- 
quired pleasantly, as he regarded the 
swinging figure. 

‘‘Why, Cap,’’ began the gray man, 
‘‘thishyer party, he Ws 

‘«°F’s Matt Bascom,” broke in Shorty, 
a man wont to believe what was told him. 

‘*Matt Bascom! That? lLawd a’- 
mighty, he’s a foot and a half too long for 
Bascom !” 

“RK said ’e was Bascom, 
Shorty doggedly. 

‘¢ Well,’’ laughed the leader, ‘‘hit’s but 
civil to take the word of the cawpse in 
such acase. Any way, he's too dead to 
awgue with.”’ 

‘Why should. he give it out cold that 
he’s Bascom, an’ insist most onpolite an' 
perfane on bein’ hung fer Bascom, on- 
less he wuz Bascom ?’’ grumbled the gray 
man, who was plainly the chronic kicker 
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returned 


of the gang. 
‘‘’Nuff said, old man,’’ returned the 
jeader. ‘‘ ’F you say he’s Bascom, an’ he 


said he was Bascom, he’s Bascom enough 
for me. But Bascom’s got. onto it that 
we’re out after him, an’ he’s jumped the 
country for Old Mexico; an’ that’s the 
news I come out to tell you.’’ The men 
had sprung to their horses at the word, 
and the dangling figure was left swinging, 
witha tired pony grazing near it. ‘‘You 
boys scatteh out, now, an’ get back to 
headquattahs,’’ continued Cap. ‘‘ Each 
feller knows his own route. I’ve played 
it fine, an’ I’m right in with the 
she’ff hyer.. Lady shot, back there at 
the school house, an’ the sheriff, he’s 
plumb wild. Put meon his hawse an’ 
sent me fer the doctor. But you all git 
a move on ye, an’ keep a movin’. Vamose 
while Masters is all took up with this 
thing, fer it won’t last. She ain’t hurt 
much. Bullet struck on her watch, an’ 
knocked her dead for a spell. I stawted 
the doctah there mo’n a quatteh of a 
howeh ago, an’ she’s all right by this; 
an’ if the she’ff wasn’t so plumb foolish 
over her he’d be out after us right now. 
‘‘Him?’’ with a glance at the hang- 
ing man. ‘Leave him a hangin’. Ill 
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trot back an’ mention to Masters havin’ 
seen him. I’ve got an idee the job’s a 
good one—e/ onragler—an’ thet hit’ll suit 
the she’ff down to the ground.”’ 

Meantime, back at the little school 
house, Burch Masters was asking the 
doctor, for the twentieth time, if there 
could be any injury he had overlooked. 
He had helped to lift Kate, and to lay 
her in the ambulance sent from the near- 
est ranch, which was also Kate’s boarding 
place; and she now felt the unspeakable 
bliss and security of seeing his broad 
shoulders between her and the dying 
western light, as he sat beside the doctor, 
on the driver’s seat. 

‘Will she be up and about in two 
weeks, do you think—able to stand up to 
be married? ’’ she heard his big mellow 
voice asking. 

‘‘She’s all right,’’ the doctor assured 
him. ‘‘ Able to be married tomorrow, if 
she wants to be.’’ 

‘‘T’ll be away for a short time, I think, 
on alittie—business,’’ continued Masters 
reflectively. ‘‘It may be only a day or 
so; but I’ll say two weeks, at the out- 
side. I think, if she’s able, we’ll be mar- 
ried when I get back. We had intended 
to marry some time this fall, as I reckon 
was known——’’ 

He was interrupted here by a big, 
shrewd faced man with a humorous eye, 
whose approach no one had noticed, and 
who came up riding the sheriff’s own 
horse. Masters got down and joined him, 
at a little distance from the ambulance. 
After the newcomer had talked to him a 
few moments, bending down toward him 
earnestly from the saddle, Mastersstanding 
with a hand in the horse's mane, his eyes 
fastened unwaveringly upon the other’s, 
and only nodding his head occasionally, 
the sheriff came back and climbed to his 
seat in a silence which somehow seemed 
significant. But when they had reached 
the Matador ranch, and he had carried 
Kate into the house, he looked at her, 
at the doctor, and said quietly: 

‘‘Doctor, we may call on you to make 
good your opinion that she’ll. be well 
enough to go to her own wedding tomor- 
tow. I—don’t have to go away to- 
morrow. The matter that had to be 
attended to has been—taken out of my 
hands.”’ 
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The surroundings in which the greatest popular master of English fiction lived and worked— 
How he came back in the days of his fame to the scenes he had 
loved as an imaginative boy. 


T is almost impossible for the reader 
of one generation to realize that the 
great new audience of the next must be 
taught what he learned unconsciously 
through daily observation. It is more or 
less of a shock to hear ideas about famous 
men which even the most casual research 
would prove untrue. 

One of the greatest sufferers from this 
superficial criticism has been Charles 
Dickens. He came, back in the early 
thirties, with the full stamp of genius, 
and moved people as no novelist had 
ever moved them before. He had humor, 
understanding of character, and wonder- 
ful facility of imagination. He was ori- 
ginal, full of poetry, and sentiment, and 
human nature. The full blooded, healthy 
men and women of that vigorous day un- 
derstood him and took him to their 
hearts. It remained for the anzemic crit- 
ics of the seventies and eighties to begin 
telling the new generation of readers that 
Dickens was ‘‘artificial,’’ ‘‘vulgar,’’ 
‘*made up,’’ and doomed to decay. We 
heard that he was a man of the most su- 
perficial attainments, a mere newspaper 
reporter who had a gift of making gro- 
tesquely carved puppets dance amusingly 
when he pulled a string. People still 
bought ‘‘ sets ’’ of Dickens and put them 
neatly away, but ‘‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,”’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ and ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield ’’ were not put into the hands of 
boys as soon as they were old enough to 
hold a book, as they had been a little ear- 
lier. The consequence is that thousands 
of young men and women who belong to 
reading families have actually never read 
Dickens thoroughly at all, while they 
enjoy books written by men and women 
whose novels are weak, dry, and lifeless 
beside his. 

It is impossible to open a book by 
Charles Dickens at random and not find 


on the page a flash of humor, or a sen- 
tence full of the most exquisite understand- 
ing of the universal human heart, which 
has nothing to say to changing fashions. 
The story of his life shows him to have 
always owned the white soul from which 
evil fell away, the reflective mind, and 
the sweet salt of humor, which digested 
and preserved not only for himself, but 
for the world, the good out of every un- 
happy circumstance that came to him. 

We all know that he drew his father in 
Mr. Micawber and his mother in J/rs, 
Nickleby. They were there before him as 
plain characters, and it was impossible 
that his imaginative humor should not 
see them in a thousand positions, and 
trace their inevitable relation to the lives 
of other people, real or fictitious. Their 
lack of worldly wisdom threw him, a boy 
of eleven, into the London streets, to live 
by wrapping blacking bottles for six shill- 
ings a week. When he was hardly 
more than an infant, still a sickly, under 
sized little chap, he was daily sent to 
pawn the family furniture until it was 
all gone, and his mother and brothers 
and sisters went to live in the Mar- 
shalsea prison with his father. Before 
this, his father, who was a clerk in the 
navy pay office, had been in good circum- 
stances. Charles was born at Landport, 
a suburb of Portsmouth, in 1812, and 
although he left his birthplace when he 
was two years old, he always declared 
that he remembered the old house, and 
the garden where the nurse took him to 
walk. The family went from there to 
Chatham, where they lived until Charles 
was nine, and it was here that he received 
some of the strongest local impressions of 
his life. 

Gadshill Place, now generally spoken 
of as his home, stands on the highest 
ground between Gravesend and Roches- 
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ter. Dickens pointed it out to his inti- 
mate friend Forster, years before it be- 
came his own, and told him that the 
house was the most prominent recollection 
of his early childhood. Once, when he 
was looking at it in dumb admiration, his 
father told him that he might own it when 
he came to be aman, if he would only 
work hard enough. When it actually be- 
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of Wakefield ’’ made up his library. He 
tells us how he consoled himself for his 
troubles by pretending to be one of his 
favorite characters, and how he placed all 
of them in his own every day surroundings 
and wondered how they would act there. 
When he was eight, he wrote a tragedy 
called ‘‘ Misnar, the Sultan of India,’’ 
and he was so ready a story teller that his 


GADSHILL PLACE, WHERE DICKENS DIED, JUNE 9, 1870. 


From a water color by Paul Braddon. 


came his, he delighted in going over and 
over those days when he, a queer, fanciful 
child, would come and look at it, and re- 
member that this was the very Gadshill 
where Falstaff went out to rob the trav- 
elers. He used to draw in his breath and 
realize that it was an impossible dream to 
think of owning it; and yet, just as if he 
had been a character in one of his own 
stories, his air castle became real—through 
his own exertions. 

As a child, Dickens was so weakly that 
it was impossible for him to play with 
other boys, and he amused himself with 
books. ‘‘Roderick Random,’’ ‘‘ Tom 


Jones,’’ ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ ‘‘Gil Blas,’’ 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ and the ‘‘ Vicar 


father and mother were in the habit of 
putting him on the table to show him off 
before visitors. But these days all ended 
when debt and poverty came, and his 
father went to the Marshalsea. 

Dickens can hardly be said to have had 
a home again until he made one of his 
own, after his marriage. He went back 
to school for two years, and then was put 
into an attorney’s office. He had heard 
that some men who had risen to distinction 
had begun life as reporters of the Parlia- 
mentary debates, and he plunged into 
the study of shorthand. He had been 
two years a reporter in Doctors’ Com- 
mons—the old ecclesiastical and probate 
court, since abolished—when he at last 
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THE HOUSE IN LANDPORT, PORTSMOUTH, WHERE DICKENS WAS BORN, FEBRUARY 7, 1812. 
From a water color by Paul Braddon. 


reached his goal, a place in the gallery at 
Westminster. Although so young—not 
yet twenty—he was by far the best re- 
porter there, and upon all occasions was 
the spokesman of the other men. It had 


been impossible to stop his education. 
He had dreamed all his life of being a 
great man, and every hour that he could 
spare was spent in the reading room of 
the British Museum. He himself valued 
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above all things his experience in news- 
paper work. He said again and again, 
‘‘To the wholesome training of severe 
newspaper work, when I was a very young 
man, I constantly refer my first suc- 
cesses.’’ 

But the year before he became a regu- 
lar newspaper reporter, he had published 
the first of those sketches over the signa- 
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part of Chatham, and when Dickens was 
a boy he knew it thoroughly. When his 
days of comparative leisure catne, he 
went back to it with ail the old affection 
in his heart. He has told us how he 
thought at that time that the High Street 
of Rochester must be at least as fine as 
Regent Street, and how ke came back to 
find it little more than a lane, and the 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SnNor. 


from a water color by Paul Braddon. 


ture of ‘‘ Boz,’’ which were to make him 
famous. His reputation was early in 
coming, and prosperity came with it, so 
that in after years he was free to choose 
the associations he most liked. It isa 
little singular that he should have chosen 
to immortalize so many of the people and 
the haunts which he knew in the days of 
his abject misery, when he was a sickly, 
uncared for child, often making his way 
through the haunts of vice itself. 

As he remembered his boyish fancy, 
and went back, in the days of his pros- 
perity, to buy Gadshill, so he traveled 
over much of the ground that had been 
familiar and beautiful to him as a child. 
Rochester, the episcopal city, is really a 


town hall, which had been so grand in his 
eyes that he had taken it as a model for 
Aladdin’s palace, was only a mean, 
shabby building. ‘‘ But,’’ he says, ‘‘ who 
was I that I should quarrel with the 
town for being changed to me, when I 
myself had come back so changed to it ? 
All my early readings and early imagin- 
ations dated from this place, and i took 
them away so full of innocent construc- 
tion and guileless belief, and brought 
them back so worn and torn, so much the 
wiser and so much the worse.”’ 

But in spite of his self depreciation, 
Dickens’ imagination never really be- 
came ‘‘worn and torn,’’ even to the end 
of his life. He never lost his love for 
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HOUSE OF THE SIX POOR TRAVELERS, ROCHESTER. 
From a water color by Paul Braddon. 


Rochester, and when he died he wished 
to be buried in the little graveyard under 
the wall of Rochester Castle, the noble 
old Norman keep on the hill; but this 
had been closed, and it was the general 
wish of England that he should lie in 
Westminster Abbey. There is also a 


tablet to his memory in Rochester Cathe- 
dral, which reads: 

CHARLES DICKENS. Born at Portsmouth, 7th 
of February, 1812. Died at Gadshill Place, by 
Rochester, 9th of June, 1870. Buried in West- 
minster Abbey. To connect his memory with 
the scenes in which his earliest and latest years 
were passed, and with the associations of Roches- 
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ter Cathedral and its neighborhood, which ex- 
tended over all his life, this tablet, with the 
sanction of the dean and chapter, is placed by 
his executors. 


The tablet is very appropriately placed 
just under that of Richard Watts, whose 
curious old charity Dickens did much to 
make famous. Richard Watts lived in 
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merely incidental; but as it took shape 
in his mind it grew into the central idea. 
He and his wife were visiting Walter 
Savage Landor in Bath when the fancy 
came to him. It was in their lodgings 
there, at 35 St. James Square, that the 
vision of the child came to him. No char- 
acter in prose fiction ever pleased Landor 
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NO. I, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, REGENT’S PARK, IN WHICH ‘‘ DAVID COPPERFIELD’? WAS WRITTEN. 


From a water color by Paul Braddon. 


the sixteenth century, and established a 
house where ‘‘six poor travelers, not 
being rogues or proctors, may receive 
gratis, for one night, lodging, entertain- 
ment, and fourpence each.”’ 

Everywhere that Dickens went he 
gathered up people for his books. His 
ready mind ran on and carried the work- 
ing of character to its logical conclu- 
sion, as life so seldom does; but almost 
always the chief characters were born in 
his own brain. The one that he perhaps 
loved best of all was Little Nell. The 
plot of ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop’’ was 
originally intended to be something quite 
different, and the child’s story was to be 


so much, and he always declared that he 
intended to purchase the house in which 
they had lodged, and burn it to the 
ground, that no mean associations should 
ever desecrate the birthplace of Litétle 
Nell. But Dickens wrote most of the 
‘‘Curiosity Shop’’ at Broadstairs, on the 
Kentish coast, making several journeys 
to London to hunt up places where he 
could put his characters. He went one 
day to that curiously named city street, 
Bevis Marks, specially to look up a house 
for Sampson Brass. ‘‘1 got mingled up 
with the Jews of Houndsditch,’’ he said, 
‘Cand came home in a cab;’’ but he had 
created A/iss Sally Brass on the way. 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE, AND THE GRAVEYARD IN WHICH DICKENS WISHED TO BE BURIED. 


From a water color by Paul Braddon. 

















Dickens had two houses at Broadstairs 
with which he has been much associated. 
_ One was Lawn Villa, and the other Fort’ 
House, which stood on a breezy hill, with 
a waving cornfield between it and the sea. 

It was before the birth of Little Nell 
that Dickens took the house at Devon- 
shire Terrace, where so many of the early 
friends came to know him. He and his 
wife had had a little home in Doughty 
Street, but with the success of ‘‘ Pick- 
wick,” ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
“Oliver Twist,” it became possible to 
take the handsome house with a large 
garden surrounded by a brick wall, facing 
Regent’s Park. Many of the novelist’s 
masterpieces were written here, notably 
the one into which he seemed to put his 
whole heart as well as much of his life— 
‘David Copperfield.’’ It was here that 
he realized in his own life some of David's 
disenchantment in the contrast between 
what he had expected in his married life 
and what he experienced. 

‘‘Bleak House’’ was begun in Tavi- 
stock House, after the house in Devon- 
shire Terrace had been given up. 
Tavistock House was the scene of many 
of those plays given by the Dickens 
family and their friends which have be- 
come so famous. The first ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night’? opened a series that lasted for 
years, and made old actors think that the 
novelist made a mistake in not taking to 
the stage. 

It was only in England that Dickens 
made his homes. He loved to roam over 
the continent, through Switzerland, 
Italy, and France, where he was extra- 
ordinarily popular. He spent three 
summers in Boulogne, in an odd old 
house on the Calais road, which is still 
pointed out; but it was back to Gadshill 
that his own fancy and his friends came 
at last. That had been his dream home 
all his life, and it was to be his real 
home, which he enjoyed for fourteen 
years. 

It was characteristic that after he had 
bought the place he should hesitate to 
turn out the old rector who had lived 
there for twenty six years, and should 
leave him quite undisturbed for months, 
although he was full of his own plans 
and alterations. It had been like a part 
of a romance to hear not only that Gads- 
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hill was for sale, but that the lady who 
owned it was one of his own dear friends. 
He often referred to the incident as 
another illustration of the theory he 
always taught, that causes and effects 
extended through all space and all time, 
connecting certain individuals by some 
mysterious affinity. The place was pur- 
chased in 1855, but it was not until 1859 
that Tavistock House was finally sold, 
and all the books and pictures were sent 
to the new home. Its master spent 
thousands of pounds upon its decoration 
and improvement, and it became the 
glorified dream of his childhood. 

The place has other associations beside 
those which connect it with Dickens. 
Dickens ordered Owen Jones, the arch- 
itect and decorator, to make an illumin- 
ation of Sir John Falstaff’s words: ‘‘ But, 
my lads, my lads, tomorrow morning by 
four o’clock, early at Gadshill! There 
are pilgrims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and traders riding to Lon- 
don with fat purses. I have vizards for 
you all; you have horses for yourselves. ’’ 
This was hung in the front hall as his 
first act of ownership. 

The exterior of the house is still much 
as when Dickens first saw it, except that 
it has been enlarged with new rooms and 
conservatories. Belonging to the prop- 
erty, but unfortunately on the other side 
of the road, was a small tract of wood- 
land. This Dickens connected with his 
garden by an underground passage, and 
built a Swiss chalet there, which Charles 
Fechter sent him in pieces from Paris. 
The chalet was lined with mirrors, 
‘‘which,’’ he said ‘‘ reflect in all kinds of 
ways, the leaves that are quivering in at 
the windows, the fields of corn, and the 
sail dotted river. The birds and butter- 
flies fly in and out, the green branches 
shoot in at the open window. The scent 
of the flowers, and indeed everything for 
miles and miles, is most delicious.’’ 

Forster said that probably there never 
was a man who changed places so much, 
and habits so little, as Charles Dickens. 
He was very methodical, and passed his 


days between working and walking, | 


wherever he was. He was fond of excur- 
sions and sightseeing, but almost always 
he would spend the morning at his desk, 
the afternoon in the open air. He par- 
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ticularly delighted in entertaining Amer- 
icans. Longfellow and his daughters, 
Charles Eliot Norton and his wife, who 
was Lowell’s daughter, and James T. 
Fields, were all visitors to Gadshill. 

Four years before his death he acquired 
a long coveted meadow behind the house, 
and planted it with lime trees. In 1870, 
he looked over his home, beautiful inside 
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and out, and said to his daughter, ‘‘ Now, 
Katy, you see positively the last alter- 
ations!’’ and every one laughed at the 
old story. He was ready to live out the 
remainder of his days in quiet peace, but 
the final change was at hand, and within 
a few weeks he had left Gadshill for his 
last earthly resting place in the famous 
abbey that holds England’s great dead. 
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THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


My one dark love shall fix the day, 
The solemn day when we shall wed ; 
Nor know I if on gold or gray, 
On winter white, or autumn red, 





My happy bridal moon shall rise ; - 
Nor which of all the blossoming Mays 
Shall wreathe the gates of Paradise 
Upon my dark love’s day of days. 


But this I know—her steps will be 

Like rose leaves falling from the rose, 
Her eyes a fathomless strange sea 

To which my stream of being flows. 


And this I knew—her lips will rest 
As lightly on the drowsing lid 

As leafy shadows on the breast 
Of some sweet grave all flower hid. 





In some sweet grave, all flower hid, 
A thousand times the blooms of May 
Shall visit us the leaves annid 
When my love Death has named the day. 
Ethelwyn Wetherald. 









































THE: CHRISTIAN. 


BY HALL CAINE. | 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “’ The Christian” is | | 
the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “The Manxman,” stronger | | | 
than “The Deemster.” § It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of 
what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. | 



































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE central figures of the story are John Storm and Glory Quayle, and its opening scene is 
laid in the Isle of Man. John Storm is the only son of Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl of 
Erin, prime minister of England. The two noblemen are estranged through jealousy, both having 
loved John’s mother. Lord Storm brings up his son for a career in public life, and is bitterly dis- 
appointed when the young man decides to enter the church. 

Near Lord Storm’s place in the Isle of Man is the house of Parson Quayle, whose only son mar- 
ries a Frenchwoman, the daughter of an actress. Both the young people die, leaving a little girl, 
Glory, to the care of her grandfather. At twenty Glory determines to earn her own living, and 
when young Storm, whom she has known since she was a baby, goes to London to his curacy at All 
Saints’, Belgravia, she accompanies him and obtains a position as hospital nurse. In London Glory 
forms associations which cause Storm much uneasiness. Polly Love, an associate of hers at the 
hospital, comes to grief through Lord Robert Ure, whose friend Drake proves to have been Glory’s 
playmate years ago. The directors dismiss Polly, but ignore Lord Robert’s complicity, in spite of 
John Storm’s emphatic protest. The utter worldliness of Canon Wealthy, the vicar of All Saints’, 
is a severe shock to the earnest young curate. Disillusioned and sorely distressed at his apparent 
inability to accomplish any good in such an environment, he resigns and enters a conventual in- 
stitution known as the Society of the Gethsemane. But even here, he fails to find the spiritual refuge 
he seeks. A lay brother, Brother Paul, is tormented by fears as to the fate of his sister, Polly 
Love. When these are confirmed by an incautious admission of John Storm, he goes to the father 
superior and begs to be allowed to make an effort to reclaim the erring girl. His petition is re- 
fused. John Storm, who has been made guardian of the gate, cannot endure the sight of Brother 
Paul’s suffering, and in defiance of the monastic rule he lets Brother Paul out at night, telling him 
to go to the hospital and inquire for Glory, who will direct him to his sister. 

But meanwhile, on learning of John Storm’s determination to enter the monastery, Glory breaks 
the hospital rules in a fruitless attempt to see him, and is dismissed in consequence. She bravely 
resolves to win a place for herself yet, and seeks the assistance of Drake. The latter misinterprets 
her motives, however, and she flees from himin grief and shame. She tries to obtain an engage- 
ment to sing or recite, but fails, and is forced to accept the offer of employment in a small tobacco 
shop kept by a Mrs. Jupe. Her attempts to gain a footing on the stage end in nothing but humil- 
iation, and on the last night of the year—the night of Brother Paul’s escape from the monastery— 
when she calls at the hospital to see if any letters are waiting there for her, she is almost heart- 
broken with disappointment. 





XXXIII (Continued). past eleven when she got there, and Big 
Ben was chiming the half hour as she 
ITH God knows what lingering ascended the steps. Bracing herself up 
remnant of expectation, but feel- she looked in at the porter’s door with a 
ing broken and beaten after her brave face that was doing its best to smile. 


fight for life, and with the weak woman ‘* Any letters tonight, porter? ”’ 
uppermost at last; Glory had turned ‘*Not tonight, miss.’’ 
towards the hospital. It was nearly half ‘‘No? Well—none to get, none to 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.— This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 
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answer, you know. Happy New Year to 
you!”’ 

But there was the sob in her laughter, 
and the man said, ‘‘I’d be sorry to miss 
your face, nurse, but if you’ll leave your 
address I’ll send your letters on and save 
you the journey so late at night.’’ 

‘Qh, no—no, there’1l be no more letters 
now, porter, and—I’ll not come again. 
Here! ”’ 

‘No, no, miss.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, you must!’’ 

She forced a shilling into the porter’s 
hand in spite of his protests, and then fled 
from the look in his face, which seemed to 
her to say that he would like to return her 
sixpence. 

John Storm was lost to her. It was 
foolishness to go on expecting to hear 
from him. Had he not told her that the 
rule under which the brothers lived in 
community forbade them to write and 
receive letters except by special permis- 
sion? But she had expected that some- 
thing would happen—some accident, some 
miracle, she hardly knew what. That 
dream was over now; she was alone; it 
was no use deceiving herself any longer. 

She went home by the back streets, for 
people were peering into her face, and she 
thought perhaps she had been crying. 
Late as it was, being New Year’s Eve, 
there were groups about every corner, and 
* in some of the flagged courts and alleys 
little girls were dancing to the music of 
theItalian organ man, or turning catherine 
wheels. As she was going down Long 
Acre a creachy voice saluted her. 

‘‘Evening, miss! Going home early, 
ain’t ye?”’ 

It was a miserable looking woman in 
clothes that might have been stolen froma 
scarecrow. The other self in Glory arrested 
her. She slackened pace and the scarecrow 
shuffled along, slip slop, slip slop, by her 
side. 

‘“‘Market full tonight, my dear? Look 
as if the dodgers had been at ye. Dodgers? 
Where fev ye been all yer life? Dodgers 
is parsons, and they always queer a girl’s 
pitch? Live? I live off of the Lane. But 
lor’ bless ye, I’ve lived in a many places ! 
Seen the day I lived in Soho Square. I 
was on the ’alls then. Use ter be the 
swellest woman about town, and I ain’t 


got such bad features now. .Got a bit: 
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quisby on my top notes, you know, and 
took the scarlet fever—soldier I mean, my 
dear. But where’s the use of frettin’? I 
likes to be jolly, and I alwisis. Doing 
now? Selling flowers outside the 
theaters—police is nasty if you’ve got 
nothink. Ain’t I going home? Soonas 
I get a drain of white satin. Wish you 
luck, my dear! Dare say I’ll get the D. 
T’s one of these days. Perhaps I’ll go 
over the bridge then—and perhaps I won’t. 
Don’t care enough which. S’long, my 
dear! ’’ 

As she came up to the shop in the 
Turnstile she could hear that it was noisy 
with the voices of men and girls, so she 
turned back through Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and passed down to Fleet Street. It was 
nearly twelve o’ clock by this time, and 
streams of people were flowing in the di- 
rection of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Glory 
turned eastward also and allowed herself 
to be carried along with the current which 
babbled and talked like a river in the 
night. 

Immediately in front of her there was 
a line of girls walking arm in arm across 
the width of the pavement. They were 
factory girls in big hats with ostrich 
feathers, and as they skipped along with 
their free step they sang snatches of Sal- 
vation hymns and music hallsongs. All 
at once they gave a shrill peal of laughter, 
and one of them cried, ‘‘ Tell me what it 
is and I’ll give ita nyme!’’ Atthe next 
moment a strange figure was forging past 
their line, going westward with long 
strides. It was aman in the habit of a 
monk, with long black cassock and broad 
brimmed hat. Glory caught a glimpse 
of his face as he passed her. It wasa 
hungry, eager face, with big melancholy 
eyes, and it seemed to her that she must 
have'seen it before somewhere. The wind 
was very cold, and the great cross on the 
dome of the cathedral stood out like a 
beacon against flying clouds. 

St. Paul’s Churchyard was thronged 
with noisy, happy people, and down to 
the last minute before the hour they 
shouted and joked and laughed. Then 
there was a hush, the great crowd seemed 
to hold their breath as if they had been a 
single living creature, and every face was 
turned upwards tothe clock. The clock 
Struck, the bells of the cathedral began 
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to ring, the people cheered and saluted 
each other and shook hands on every 
side, and then the dense mass broke up. 

Glory could have cried for joy of it all— 
it was so simple, so human, so childlike. 
But she listened to the laughter and salu- 
tations of the people about her and felt 
‘‘more lonely than the. Bedouin in the 
desert ’’; she remembered the boiling, 
bubbling hopes that had carried her 
through the day, and her heart fell low; 
she thought of the letter she had posted 
home on her way to the theater, and two 
great tears came rolling from her eyes. 

The face of the monk tormented her, 
and suddenly she bethought herself whose 
face it must have been. It must have 
been the face of Polly Love’s brother. He 
belonged to the Bishopsgate Fathers, and 
had once been a patient in the hospital, and 
perhaps he was going there now on some 
errand or urgent message—to the doctors 
or to—— ‘‘It was foolish not to leave 
my address when the porter asked me,’’ 
she thought. She would go back and do 
so. There could be no harm in that; and 
if anything had really happened, if 
John—— 

‘‘Happy New Year to you, my dear! ” 

Somebody in the drifting crowd was 
standing before her and blocking the 
way. It was Agatha Jones, in a mock 
sealskin coat and big black hat sur- 
mounted by black feathers, and with 
Charlie Wilkes, with his diminutive cap 
pushed back from his oily fringe and 
pimpled forehead, leaning heavily on her 
arm. 

‘Well, I never! Who'd have thought 
of meeting you in St. Paul’s Church- 
yawd 1»? 

Glory tried to laugh and to return the 
salutation over the noises of the people 
and the clangor of the bells. And then 
Aggie put her face close, as women do 
who are accustomed to talking in the 
streets, and said, ‘‘Thought we’d seen 
the lawst of you, my dear, when you 
went off that night sudden. Selling pro- 
grams somewhere else now ?”’ 

‘‘Something of that sort,’’ said Glory. 

“I’m not. I’ve been left the old red 
church this fortnight and more. Charlie's 
got me on the clubs. But my word!”’ 
turning to Charlie, ‘‘it’s her as oughter 
be there, my dear!"’ 
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‘“‘She cheeks me out,’’ said Charlie, 
‘as you’ll knock the stuffing out of Betty 
Bellman herself if you once myke a 
stawt.”’ 

And Aggie said, ‘‘I might get you to 
do a turn almost any Sunday if you like, 
my dear. There’s always somebody as 
don’t come, and they’re glad of an extra 
turn to tyke the number if she’s only 
clever enough to get a few hands. Going 
home, dear?’’ 

‘“Yes,” said Glory. 

‘Where d’ye live?’’ said Aggie, and 
Glory told her. 

“T'll call for you on Sunday night at 
eight, and if you don’t tyke your chawnce 
when you get it, you’re a foolisher woman 
than I thought you were, that’s str’ight! 
By by!”’ 


XXXIV. 


Atways at half past five in the morn- 
ing the father superior began to awaken 
the brotherhood. It took him a quarter 
of an hour to pass through the house on 
that errand, for the infirmities of his years 
were upon him, and he paused to pray 
at nearly every door. During this inter- 
val John Storm had intended to open the 
gate to Paul and then return the key to 
its place in the father’s room. The time 
was short, and to lose no part of it he had 
resolved to remain awake the whole night 
through. ¥ 

There was no necessity to make a call 
on that resolution. With fear and re- 
morse he could not close his eyes, and 
from hour to hour he heard every sound 
of the streets. At one o’clock, the voices 
singing outside were strained and cracked 
and out of tune; at two, they were brutish 
and drunken and mingled with shrieks 
of quarreling ; at three, there was silence; 
at four, the butchers’ wagons were 
rattling on the stones from the shambles 
down the river to the meat markets of 
London, with the carcasses of the thou- 
sands of beasts that were slaughtered over 
night to feed the body of the mammoth 
on the morrow; and at five, the postal 
vans were galloping from the railway 
stations to the post office with the 
millions of letters that were to feed its 
mind. 

At half past five the father had come 
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out of his room and passed slowly up 
stairs, and John Storm was in the court- 
yard opening the lock of the outer gate. 
Although there was a feeling of morning 
in the freezing air, it was still quite dark. 

‘*Paul,’’ he whispered, but there was 
no answer. 

‘‘Brother Paul!’’ he whispered again, 
and then waited, but there was no reply. 

It was not at first that he realized the 
tremendous gravity of what had occurred 
—that Brother Paul had not returned, and 
that he must go back to the house with- 
out him. He kept calling into the dark- 
ness until he remembered that the father 
would be down in his room again soon 
and looking for the key where he had 
left it. 

Back in the hall, he reproached himself 
with his haste, and. concluded to return 
to the gate. There would be time to do 
it; the father was still overhead; his 
‘‘Benedicamus Domino’’ was passing 
from corridor to corridor ; and Paul might 
be coming down the street at that mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘Paul! Paul!’’ he cried again, and 
opening the gate he looked out. But 
there was no one on the pavement except 
a drunken man and a girl, singing them- 
selves home in the dead waste of the New 
Year’s morning. 

Then the truth fell on him like a 
thunder cloud, and he hurried back to 
the house for food. By this time the father 
was coming down the stairs, and had 
already reached the landing of the first 
story. Snatching up from the bed in the 
alcove the book which had been lying 
there all night unregarded, he crept noise- 
lessly into the father’s room. He was 
coming out of it when he came face to 
face with the father himself, who was on 
the point of going in. 

‘‘T have been returning the book you 
lent me,’’ he said, and then he tried to 
steal away in his shame. But the father 
held him a while with playful remon- 
strance. The hours were not all saved 
that were stolen from the night, and his 
swelled eyes this morning were a testi- 
mony to the musty old maxim. Still, 
with a book like that, his diligence was 
not to be wondered at, and it would be in- 
teresting to hear what he thought of it. 
He couldn’t say as yet? That wasn’t to 
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be wondered at either. Somebody had 


‘said that a great book was like a great 


mountain—not to be seen to the top while 
you were still too near to it. 

John’s duplicity was choking him. His 
eyes were averted from the father’s face, 
for he had lost the power of looking 
straight at any one, and he could see the 
key of the gate still shaking from the 
hook on which his nervous fingers had 
placed it. When he escaped at length, the 
father asked him to ring the bell for lauds, 
as Brother Andrew, whose duty it was, 
had evidently overslept himself. 

John rang the bell, and then took his 
lamp and some tapers from a shelf in the 
hall and went out to the church to light 
the candles, for that also was Brother 
Andrew’s duty. As he was crossing the 
courtyard on his way back to the house, 
he passed the father going to open the 
gate. 

‘‘But what has became of your hat ?”’’ 
said the father, and then for the first 
time, John remembered what he had done 
with it. 

‘*T’ve lent—that is to say, I’ve lost it,’’ 
he answered, and then stood with his 
eyes on the ground while the father re- 
proved him for heedlessness of health and 
so forth. 

It is part of the perversity of circum- 
stance that while an incident of the 
greatest gravity is occurring, its ridiculous 
counterpart is usually taking place by the 
side of it. When the religious had 
gathered in the church it was seen that 
three of the stalls were vacant—Brother 
Paul’s, Brother Andrew’s, and the father 
minister’s. The service had hardly begun 
when the bell was heard to ring again, 
and with a louder clangor than before, 
whereupon the religious concluded that 
Brother Andrew had awakened from his 
sleep, and was remembering with remorse 
his belated duty. 

But it was the father minister. That 
silent and severe person had oftentimes 
rebuked the lay brother for his sleepi- 
ness, and this morning he had been over- 
come by the same infirmity. Awakening | 
suddenly a little after six by the watch 
that hung by his bed, he had thought, 
‘That lazy fellow is late again—I’1l teach 
him a lesson.’’ Leaping to his feet (the 
monk sleeps in his habit), he had hastened 




















to the bell and rung it furiously, and then 
snatched up a taper and hurried down the 
stairs to light the candles in the church. 
When he appeared at the sacristy door 
with a lighted taper in his hand and con- 
fusion on his face, the brothers under- 
stood everything at a glance, and not 
even the solemnity of the service could 
smother the snufflings of their laughter. 

The incident was a trivial one, but it 
diverted attention for a time from the fact 
of Paul’s absence, and when the religious 
went back to the house and found Brother 
Andrew returned to his old duty as door- 
keeper, the laughter was renewed and 
there was some playful banter. 

The monk is so far a child that the least 
thing happening in the morning is enough 
to determine the temper of the day, and 
as late as the hour for breakfast the house 
was still rippling with the humor of the 
father minister’s misadventure. There 
was one seat vacant in the refectory— 
Brother Paul’s seat—and the superior was 
the first to observe it. With a twinkle in 
his eye he said: 

“‘T feel like Boy Blue this morning. 
Two of my stray sheep have come home, 
wagging their tails behind them. Will 
anybody go in search of the third? ”’ 

John Storm rose immediately, but alay 
brother was betore him, so he sat down 
again with his white cheeks and quiver- 
ering lips, and made an effort to eat his 
break fast. 

The reader for the week recited the 
Scripture for the day, and then took up 
the book which the brothers were hearing 
at their meals. It was the ‘‘ Life and 
Death of Father Ignatius of St. Paul,’’ 
and the chapter they had come to dealt 
with certain amusing examples of vani- 
ties and foibles. An evil spirit might 
have selected it with special reference to 
the incidents of the morning, for at every 
fresh illustration the father minister 
squirmed on his seat, and the brothers 
looked across at him and laughed with a 
spice of mischief and even a touch of 
malice. 

John’s eyes were on the door, and his 
heart was quivering, but the messenger 
did not return while the breakfast lasted ; 
and when it was over the superior rose 
without waiting for him, and led the way 
to the community room. 
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A fire was burning in the wide grate, 
and the room was cheerful with reflected 
sun rays, for the sun was shining in the 
court yard and glistening on the frosty 
boughs of the sycamore. It was a beau- 
tiful New Year’s morning, and the father 
began to tell some timely stories. In 
the midst of the laughter that greeted 
them the lay brother returned and deliv- 
ered his message—Brother Paul could not 
be found, and there was not a sign of him 
anywhere in the house. 

‘‘That’s strange! ’’ said the religious. . 

‘* Perhaps he is in his cell,’’ said the 
father. 

‘“No, he is not there,’’ said the mes- 
senger, ‘‘and his bed has not been slept 
in,?’ 

‘‘ Now, that explains something,’’ said 
the father. ‘‘I thought he didn’t answer 
when I knocked at his door in the morn- 
ing, but my ears grow dull and my eyes 
are failing me, and I told myself per- 
haps——’’ 

‘‘ It’s very strange ! ’’ said the religious, 
with looks of astonishment. 

‘‘But perhaps he stayed all night at 
his penance in the church,’’ said the 
father. j 

‘‘Apparently his hat did so, at all 
events,’’ said one of the brothers. ‘I 
saw it lying with his lamp on the stall in 
front of me.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then the father said with a smile: 

‘‘But my children are so amusing in 
such matters. Only this morning I had to 
reprove Brother Storm for losing his hat 
somewhere, and now Brother Paul 3 

By an involuntary impulse, obscure to 
themselves, the brothers turned towards 
John, who was standing in the recess of 
one of the windows with his pale face 
looking out on the sunshine. 

John was the first to speak. 

‘*Father,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have something 
to say to you.”’ 

‘*Come this way,’’ said the superior, 
and they passed out of the room together. 

The father led the way to his cell, and 
closed the door behind them. But there 
was little need of confession ; the father 
seemed to know everything in an in- 
stant. He sat in his wicker chair before 
the fire, and rocked himself and moaned. 
‘* Well, well, God’s wrath comes up 
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against the children of disobedience, but 
we must do our best to bear our punish- 
ment.’’ 

John Storm made no excuses. He had 
- stood by the father’s chair and teld his 
story simply, without fear or remorse, 
and only concealing that part of it which 
concerned himself in relation to Glory. 

““ Yes, yes,” said the father, ‘‘I see 
quite plainly how it has been. He was like 
‘tinder, ready to take fire at a spark, and 
you were thinking that I had been hard 
and cruel and inhuman.” 

It was the truth ; John could not deny 
it ; he held down his head and was silent. 

‘*But shall I tell you why I refused 
that poor boy’s petition? Shall I tell 
you who he was, and how he came to be 
here? Yes, I will tell you. Nobody in 
this house has heard it until now, because 
it was his secret and mine and God’s 
alone. But you have thrust yourself in 
between us, so you must hear everything, 
and may the Lord pity and forgive you 
and help you to bear your burden.”’ 

John felt that a cold damp was breaking 
out on his forehead, but he clenched his 
moist hands and made ready to control 
himself. se 

‘‘Has he ever spoken of another sis- 
ter?’ 

‘““Yes, he has sometimes mentioned 
her.’” 

‘‘Then perhaps you have been told of 
the painful and tragic event that hap- 
pened? ’”’ 

‘*No,’’ said John, but something that 
he had heard at the board meeting at the 
hospital returned at that moment with a 
stunning force to his memory. 

‘‘ His father, poor man, was one of my 
own people—one of the lay associates of 
our society in the world outside. But 
his health gave way, his business failed 
him, and he died in a madhouse, leaving 
his three children to the care of a friend. 
The friend was thought to be a worthy 
and even a pious man, but he was a 
scoundrel and a traitor. The younger 
sister—the one you know—he committed 
to an orphanage, the elder one he de- 
ceived and ruined. As a sequel to his 
sin, she lived a life of shame on the streets 
of London, and died by suicide at the end 
of it.” 

John Storm put up one hand to his 
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head as if his brain was bursting, and 
with the other hand he held on to the fa- 
ther’s chair. 

‘‘ That was bad enough, but there was 
worse to follow. Our poor Paul had 
grown to be a man by this time, and Satan 
put it into his heart to avenge his sister’s 
honor. ‘As the whirlwind passeth, so 
the wicked are no more.’ The betrayer of 
his trust was found dead in his room, slain 
by an unknown assassin. Brother Paul 
had killed him.”’ 

John Storm had fallen to his knees. If 
hell itself had opened at his feet he could 
not have been stricken with more horror. 
In a voice strangled by fear he stammered, 
‘But why didn’t you tell me this be- 
fore? Why have you hidden it until 
now?’”’ 

‘‘Passions, my son, are the same in a 
monastery as outside of it, and I had too 
much reason to fear that the saintliest 
soul in our brotherhood would have re- 
fused to live and eat and sleep in the 
same house with a murderer. But the 
poor soul had come to me like a hunted 
beast, and who was I that I should turn 
my back upon him? Before that he had 
tramped through the streets and slept in 
the parks, under the impression that the 
police were pursuing him, and thereby 
he had contracted the lung disease from 
which he suffers still. What was I todo? 
Give him up to the law? Who shall tell 
me how I could have held the balance 
level? I took him into my house; I shel- 
tered him ; I made him a member of our 
community ; heaven forgive me, I suffered 
myself to receive his vows. It was for 
me to comfort his stricken body, for the 
church to heal his wounded soul; and as 
for his crime, that was in God’s hands, 
and God alone could deal with it.” 

The tather had risen to his feet and 
spoke the last words with uplifted hand. 

‘*Now you know why I refused that 
poor boy’s petition. I loved him asa son, 
but neither the disease of his body nor 
tne weakness of his mind could break the 
firmness of the rule by which I held him. 
I knew that Satan was dragging him 
away from me, and I would not give him 
up to the sufferings and dangers which 
the Evil One was preparing for him in 
the world. But how subtle are the temp- 
tations of the devil! He found the weak 

















place in my armor at last. He found you, 
my son—you ; and he tempted you by all 
your love, by all your pity, by all your 
tenderness, and you fell, and this is the 
consequence. ’’ 

The father clasped his hands at his 
breast and walked to and fro in the little 
room. 

‘‘The bitterness of the world against 
religious houses is great already, but if 
anything should happen now, if a crime 
should be committed, if our poor brother, 
clad in the habit of our order. s: 

He stopped and crossed himself and 
lifted his eyes, and said in a tremulous 
whisper, ‘‘‘O God, whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? My flesh and my 
heart faileth; but God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion forever.’ ’’ 

John had staggered to his feet like a 
drunken man. ‘‘Father,’’ he said, ‘‘ send 
me away from you. I am not fit to live 
by your side.’’ 

The father laid both hands on his 
shoulders. ‘‘ And shall I lower my flag 
to the enemy like that? There is only 
one way to defeat the devil, and that is 
to defy him. No, no, my son, you shall 
remain with me to the last.’’ 

‘‘Punish me, then. Give me penance. 
Let me be the lowest of the low and the 
meanest of the mean. Only tell me what 
I am to do, and I will do it.’’ 

‘‘Go back.to the door and resume your 
duty as doorkeeper.’’ 

John looked at the father with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment. 

‘“‘T thought you had done with it, my 
son, but heaven knew better. And prom- 
ise that when you are there you will pray 
for our wandering brother, that he may 
not be allowed to fulfil the errand on 
which you sent him out; pray that he 
may never find his sister, or anybody 
who knows her and can tell him where 
she is and what has become of her ; pray 
that she may never cross his path to the 
last hour of life and the first of death’s 
asundering ; promise to pray for this, my 
son, night and day, morning and eve- 
ning, with all your soul and strength, as 
you would pray for God’s mercy and 
your soul’s salvation.’’ 

John did not answer immediately; he 
was like a man ina stupor. ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible? ’’? he said. ‘‘Are you sending me 
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back to the door ? 

me again? ”’ : 
The father stepped to the side of the 

bed, and took the key of the gate from 


Can you really trust 


its place under the shelf. ‘‘ Take this key 
with you too, because for the future you 
are to be keeper of the gate as well.’’ 

John had taken the key mechanically, 
hardly hearing what was being said. 

‘Ts it true, then—you have faith in 
me still? ’’ 

The father put both hands on his 
shoulders again and looked into his face. 
‘‘God has faith in you, my child,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and who am I that I should des- 
pair? ’’ 

When John Storm returned to the door 
his mind was in a state of stupefaction. 
Many hours passed, during which he was 
only partly conscious of what was taking 
place about him. Sometimes he was 
aware that certain of the brothers had 
gathered around, with a tingling, electri- 
cal atmosphere among themselves, and 
that they were asking questions about 
the escape, and whispering together as if 
it had been something courageous and 
almost commendable, and had set their 
hearts beating. Again, sometimes he 
was aware that big Brother Andrew was 
sitting by his side on the form, stroking 
his arm from time to time, and talking 
in his low voice and aimless way about 
his mother and the last he saw of her. 
‘She followed me down the street cry- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have often thought 
of it since and been tempted to run away.’’ 
Also he was aware that the dog was with 
him always, licking the backs of his stiff 
hands and poking up a cold snout into 
his downcast face. 

All this time he was doing his duties 
automatically, and apparently without 
help from his consciousness, opening and 
closing the door when required, and say- 
ing ‘‘Praise be to God! ’’ when anybody 
knocked. It may be that his body was 
merely answering to the habits of its in- 
tellect, and that his soul, which had sus- 
tained a terrible blow, was lying stunned 
and swooning within. 

When it revived, and he began to know 
and to feel once more, there was no one 
with him. The brothers were asleep in 
their beds, the dog was in the courtyard, 
and the house was very quiet, for it was 
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the middle of the night. And then it 
came back to him, like a dream remem- 
bered in the morning, that the father had 
asked him to pray for Brother Paul that 
he might fail in the errand on which he 
had sent him out into the world, and 
though with his lips he had not prom- 
ised, yet in his heart he had undertaken 
to do so. 

And being quite alone now, with no 
one but God for company, he went down 
on his knees in his place by the door and 
clasped his hands together. 

‘*O God,’’ he prayed, ‘‘have pity on 
Paul, and on me, and on all of us! Keep 
him from all danger and suffering, and 
from the snares and assaults of the Evil 
One. Grant that he may never find his 
sister—or anybody who knows her—or 
anybody who can tell him where she is 
and what has become of her, si 

But having got so far he could get 
no farther, for suddenly it occurred to him 
that this was a prayer which concerned 
Glory and himself as well. It was only 
then that he realized the magnitude and 
awfulness of the task he had undertaken. 
He had undertaken to ask God that 
Paul might not find Glory either,. and 
therefore that he on his part might never 
hear of her again. When he put it to 
himself like that, the sweat started from 
his forehead, and he was transfixed with 
fear. 

He rose from his knees and sat on the 
form, and for a long hour he labored in 
the thought of a thousand possibilities, 
telling himself of the many things which 
might befall a beautiful and winsome girl 
in a cruel and wicked city. But then 
again he thought of Paul, and of his for- 
mer crime and present temptation, and 
remembered the shadow that hung over 
the brotherhood. 

‘*O God, help me,’’ he cried, ‘‘ streng- 
then me, support me, guide me!”’ 

He tried to frame another prayer, but 
the words would not come; he tried to 
kneel as before, but his knees would not 
bend. How could he pray that Glory 
also might be lost—that something 
might have happened to her—that some- 
where and in some way unknown to 





him 
No, no, a thousand times no! 
prayer was impossible. 
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Let come what 
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would, let the danger to Paul and to the 
brotherhood be what they might, let Satan 
and all his legions fall on him, yet he 
could not and would not utter it. 


XXXV. 


THE stars were paling, but the day had 
not yet dawned when there came a knock 
at the door. John started and listened. 
After an interval the knock was repeated. 
It was a timid, hesitating tap, as if made 
with the tips of the fingers low down on 
the door. 

‘*Praise be to God!’’ said John, and he 
drew the slide of the grating. He had 
expected to see a face outside, but there 
was nothing there. 

‘‘ Who is it?’’ he asked, and there came 
no answer. 

He took up the lamp that was kept 
burning in the hall and looked out through 
the bars. There was nothing in the dark- 
ness but an icy mist which appeared to be 
rising from the ground. 

‘‘Only another of my dreams,’’ he 
thought, and he laid his hand on the slide 
to close it. 

Then he heard a sigh that seemed to 
rise out of the ground, and at the same 
moment the dog uttered a deep bay. He 
laid hold of the door and pulled it quickly 
open. At his feet the figure of a man was 
kneeling, bent double and huddled up. 

“Paul!’’? he cried, in an excited 
whisper. 

Brother Paul raised his head. His face 
was frightfully changed. It was gray and 
wasted and disordered. His eyes wandered, 
his lips trembled, and he looked like a man 
who had been flogged. 

‘*Good Lord, what a wreck !’’ thought 
John. He helped him to rise and enter. 
The poor creature’s limbs were stiff with 
cold, and he stumbled from weakness as 
he crossed the threshold. 

‘* But, thank God, you are back and no 
harm done!’’ said John. ‘‘ How anxious 
we’ve been! You must never go out again 
—never! There, brother, sit there.’’ 

The wandering eyes looked up with a 
supplicating expression. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Brother Storm a 

But John would not listen. ‘‘ Hush, 
brother! What have I to forgive? How 
cold you are! Yourhands are like ice. 



























What can Ido? There’s no fire in the 
kitchen at this time of night—even in the 
kitchen it will be out now. But wait, I 
can rub you with my hands. See, I’m 
warm and strong. There’s a deal of blood 
in me yet. That’s better, isn’t it? Ting- 
ling, eh? That’s right—that’s good! 
Now for your feet—your feet will be 
colder still.’’ 

‘‘No, brother, no. I ought to be kiss- 
ing the feet of everybody in the house, 
and asking the prayers of the community, 
and yet you 4 

‘‘Tut! What nonsense! Let me take 
off this shoe. Dear me, how it sticks! 
Why, you’ve worn it through and through! 
Look! What a mercy the snow was hard! 
If there had been thaw, now! How far 
you must have walked !’’ 

‘“Yes, I’ve wandered a long way, 
brother.” : 

‘* You shall tell me all about it. I want 
to hear everything—every single thing.’’ 

‘‘ There’s nothing to tell. I’ve failed 
in my errand—that’s all.’’ 

John, who was on his knees, drew back 
and looked up witha light in his eyes 
which no word could express. 

‘‘Do you mean, then—have you not 
seen your sister ?’’ 

‘“No, she’s gone, and nobody knows 
anything about her.’’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps it’s for the best, 
brother. God’s will be done, you know. 
If you had found her—who knows ?—you 
might have been tempted; but tell me 
everything.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot do that, I’m so weak, and 
it’s not worth while.’’ 

‘But I want to hear all that happened. 
See, your feet are all right now—lI’ve 
rubbed them warm again. Though I 
fast so much and look so thin I’ve a deal 
of life in me. And I’ve been pouring it 
all into you, haven’t 1? That’s because 
I want you to revive and be strong and 
tell me everything. Hush! Speak low, 
don’t waken anybody! Did you find the 
hospital ?’’ 

Veg??? 

‘Then Nurse Quayle sees nothing of 
your sister now! That’s the pity of the 
life she is leading, poor girl! No friends, 
no future——’”’ 

‘Tt wasn’t that, brother.’ 

‘* What, then ?’’ 
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‘The nurse was not there.” 

A silence followed, and then John said 
in another voice, ‘‘I suppose she was on 
holiday. It was very stupid of me; I 
didn’t think of that. Twice a year a 
hospital nurse is entitled to a week’s 
holiday, and no doubt 2 

‘* But she was gone.”’ 

‘‘Gone? You mean left the hospital ?’’ 

‘ewes, 

‘‘Well,’’ in a husky voice, ‘‘that isn’t 
to be wondered at either. A high spirited 
girl finds it hard to be bound down to 
rule and regulation. But the porter—he 
is an intelligent man—he would tell you 
where she had gone to.”’ 

‘‘T asked him—he didn’t know. All 
he could say was that she left the hospital 
on the morning of Lord Mayor’s Show 
day.’’ 

‘‘ That would be the 9th of November— 
the day we took our vows.”’ 

There was another pause; the big dark 
eyes were wandering vacantly. 

‘* After all, he is only a porter; you 
asked for the matron, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘“Yes ; I thought she might know what 
had become of my sister. But she didn’t. 
As for Nurse Quayle, she had been dis- 
missed also, and nobody knew anything 
about her.”’ 

John had seated himself at Paul’s side, 
and the form itself was quivering. 

‘‘Now that’s just like her,’’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘That matron was always a 
hard woman. And to think that in that 
great house of love and pity nobody. ia 

‘‘T am forgetting something, brother.’’ 

‘What is it ?”’ 

‘‘The porter told me that the nurse 
called for her letters from time to time. 
She had been there that night—not half 
an hour before.’’ 

‘‘Then you followed her, didn’t you ? 
You asked which way she had gone, and 
you hurried after her?” 

‘“Yes; but half an hour in London is 
a week anywhere else. Let anybody 
cross the street and she is lost—more lost 
to sight than a ship in a storm on the 
ocean. And then it was New Year’s Eve, 
and the thoroughfares were crowded, 
and thousands of women were coming 
and going—and—what could I do?” he 
said helplessly. 

John answered  scornfully, 








‘« What 
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could you do? Do you ask me what 
could you do ?’’ 

‘‘ What would you have done ?’’ 

‘I should have tramped every street in 
London and looked into the face of every 
woman I met until I had found her. I 
should have worn my shoes to the welt 
and my skin to the bone before I should 
have come crawling home like a snail 
with my shell broken over my head.’’ 

‘‘Don’t be hard on me, brother, least of 
all now, when I have come home, like a 
snail, as you say, with my shell broken. 
I was very tired and ill and did all I could 
do. If I had been strong like you, and 
brave hearted, I might have struggled 
longer. But I did tramp the streets and 
look into the women’s faces. She must 
have been among them, if she’s living 
the life you speak of; but God would not 
let me find her. Why was it that my 
search was fruitless? Perhaps there was 
evil in my heart at first—I don’t mind 
telling you that now—but I swear to you 
by Him who died for us that at last I only 
wanted to find my sister that I might 
save her. But I am such a helpless 
creature, and——”’ 

John put his arm about Paul’s shoulders. 

‘* Forgive me, brother. I was mad to 
talk to you like that—I who sent you out 
on that cruel night and stayed at home 
myself. You did what you could——”’ 

“You think that—really ?’’ 

‘“Yes, only at the moment it seemed as 
if we had changed places somehow, and it 
was I who had lost a sister and been out 
to find her, and given up the search too 
soon, and come home empty and useless 
and broken spirited and——’’ 

Paul was looking up at him with a face 
full of astonishment. 

‘‘Do you really think I did all I could 
to find her—the nurse, I mean? ”’ 

But John had turned his own face away, 
and there was no answer. Paul tried to 
say something, but he could not find the 
words. At last in a choked voice he 
murmured, ‘‘We must keep close to- 
gether, brother ; we are in the same boat 
now.’’ 

And feeling for John’s hand, he took it 
and held it, and they sat some minutes 
with bowed heads, as if a ghost were 
going by. 

“There is nothing but prayer and 
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penance and fasting left to us now, is 
there ?’’ 

Still John made no reply, and the broken 
creature began to comfort him. 

‘‘We have peace here at all events, and 
youwouldn’t think what temptations come 
to you in the world when you've lost some- 
body, and there seems to be nothing left 
to live for. Shall i tell you what I did? 
It was in the early morning, and I was 
standing in a doorway in Piccadilly. The 
cabs and the crowds were gone, and only 
the night men were there swilling up the 
dirt of the pavements with their hose 
pipes and water. ‘My poor girl is lost,’ 
I thought. ‘We shall never see each 
other again. This wicked city has ruined 
her, and our mother, who was so holy, 
was fond of her when she was a little 
child.’ And then my heart seemed to 
freeze up within me—and I did it. You'll 
think I was mad—I went to the police 
station and told them I had committed a 
crime. Yes, indeed, I accused myself of 
murder and began to give particulars. It 
was only when they noticed my habit 
that I remembered the father, and then I 
refused to answer any more questions. 
They put me in a cell, where I spent 
the night, and next morning I denied 
everything and then they let me go.’’ 

Then, dropping his voice to a hoarse 
whisper, he said, ‘‘That wasn’t what 
brought me back, though. It was the 
vow. You can’t think what a thing the 
vow is until you've broken it. It’s like 
a hot iron searing your very soul, and if 
you were dying and at the farthest ends 
of the earth, and you had to crawl on 
your hands and knees, you would come 
back: 4 

He would have said more, but an attack 
of coughing silenced him. When it was 
over there was a sound of some one moving 
in the house. 

‘‘ What is that? ”’ 

‘‘It is the father,’’ said John. 
voices have wakened him.’’ 

Paul struggled to his feet. 

‘* It’s only a life of penance and suffer- 
ing you’ve come back to, my poor lad.’’ 

‘‘That’s nothing—nothing at all. But 
are you sure you think I did every- 
thing ?’’ 

‘You did what you could. Are you 
going somewhere ?’’ 
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‘‘Yes, to the father.’’ 
‘‘God bless you, my lad!”’ 
‘« And God bless you too, brother !’’ 

Half an hour later, by the order of the 
superior, John Storm, with Brother 
Andrew and the father minister, carried 
Brother Paul to his cell. The bell had 
been rung for lauds, and going up the 
stairs they passed the brothers coming 
down to service. News of Paul’s return 
had gone through the house like a cutting 
wind, and certain of the brothers, who 
had gathered in groups on the landings, 
were whispering together, as if the 
coming back had been a shameful thing 
which cast discredit on all of them. It 
wasn’t love of rule that had brought the 
man home again, but broken health and 
the want of abedtodie upon. Thus they 
talked under their breath, unconscious of 
the secret operation of their own hearts. 
In a monastery, as elsewhere, failure is the 
worst disgrace. 

John Storm returned to the hall with a 
firm step and eyes full of resolution. 
Hardly answering the brothers, who plied 
him with questions, he pushed through 
them with long strides, and taking the 
key of the outer gate from the place in 
the alcove where he had left it, he turned 
towards the father’s room. 

The day had dawned, and through the 
darkness which was lifting in the little 
room he could see the father rising from 
his knees. 

‘‘Father !’’ he cried in an excited voice, 
and his words, like his breath, came in 
gusts. 

‘‘What is it, my son?”’ 

‘Take this key back again. The world 
is calling me, and I cannot trust myself 
at the door any longer. Put me under 
the rule of silence and solitude, and shut 
me up in a cell, or I shall break my 
obedience and run away as sure as heaven 
is over us!”’ : 


XXXVI. 


Giory awoke on New Year’s morning 
with a little hard lump at her heart, and 
thought, ‘‘How foolish! Am I to give 
up all my cherished dreams because one 
man is a scoundrel ?”’ 

The struggle might be bitter, but she 
would not give in. London was the 
mother of genius. If she destroyed, she 
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created also. It was only the weak and 
the worthless she cast away. The strong 
she made stronger, the great she made 
greater. ‘‘O God, give me the life I 
love!” she thought; ‘‘ give me a chance; 
only let me begin—no matter how, no 
matter where !’’ 

She remembered her impulse of the 
night before to follow Brother Paul, and 
the little hard lump at her heart grew 
bitter. John Storm had gone from her, 
forgotten her, left her to take care of her- 
self. Very well, so be it! What was the 
use of thinking? ‘‘I hate to be senti- 
mental,’’ she thought. 

If Aggie came on Sunday night she 
would go with her, no matter if it was be- 
ginning at the bottom. Others had begun 
there, and what right had she to expect 
to begin anywhere else? For the future 
she would take the world on its own terms 
and force it to give way. She would con- 
quer this great cruel London, and yet re- 
main a good girl in spite ofall. 

Such was the mood in which she came 
down to breakfast, and the first thing that 
met her eyes was a letterfrom home. At 
that her face burned for a moment and 
her breath came in gusts, but she put the 
letter into her pocket unopened and tossed 
her head a little and laughed. ‘‘I hate 
to be so sensitive,’’ she thought, and 
then she began to tell Mrs. Jupe what she 
intended to do. 

‘“‘The clubs!’’ cried Mrs. Jupe. ‘‘I 
thought you didn’t tyke to the shop be- 
cause you fancied yerself above present 
company. But the foreign clubs! My 
gracious !”’ 

The hissing of Mrs. Jupe’s taunting 
voice followed her about all that day, and 
late at night, when they were going to 
bed and the streets were quiet, and there 
was only the jingle of a passing hansom 
or a drunken shout or the screech of a 
concertina, she could hear it again from 
the other side of the plaster partition, in- 
terrupted occasionally by the sound of 
Mr. Jupe’s attempts to excuse and apolo- 
gize for her. No matter! Anything to 
escape from the atmosphere of that 
woman ’s house, to be free of her and quit 
of her forever. 

Towards eight o’clock on Sunday even- 
ing she went up to her bed room to put 
on her hat and ulster; and being alone 
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there, and waiting for Aggie, she could 
not help but open her letter from home. 

‘Sunday next is your birthday, my 
dear one,’’ wrote the parson, ‘‘so we send 
you our love and greetings. This being 
the first of your twenty one that you have 
spent from home, I will be thinking of 
you all the day through, and when night 
comes, and I smoke a pipe by the study 
fire, I know I shall be leaving the blind 
up that I may see the evening star and 
remember the happy birthdays long ago, 
when somebody who was so petted and 
spoiled used to say she had just come 
down from it, having dressed herself in 
some strange and grand disguises, and 
told us she was Phonodoree the fairy. 
You will be better employed than that, 
Glory, and as long as ry dear one is well 
and happy and prosperous in the great 
city where she so loves to be a 

The candle was shaking in Glory’s 
hands, and the little half lit bed room 
seemed to be blinking in and out. 

Aunt Anna had added a postcript: 
‘‘Glad to hear you are enjoying yourself 
in London, but rather alarmed at your 
frequent mention of theaters. Take care 
you don’t go too often, child, and mind 
you send us the name of the vicar of the 
parish you are living in, for I certainly 
think grandfather ought to write to 
him.” 

To this again there was a footnote by 
Aunt Rachel: ‘‘ You say nothing of Mr. 
Drake nowadays. Is he one of Mrs. Jupe’s 
visitors? And is it he who takes you to 
theaters ?”’ 

Then there was a New Year’s card in- 
closed, having a picture of an eastern 
shepherd at the head of his flock of sheep, 
and bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Follow in 
His footsteps. ’’ 

But the hissing sound of Mrs. Jupe’s 
voice came up from below, and Glory’s 
tears were dried in an instant. On going 
down stairs she found Aggie, in her mock 
sealskin and big black feathers, sitting in 
the parlor at the back of the shop, and 
Mrs. Jupe talking to her in whispers, with 
an appearance of knowledge and famil- 
iarity. She caught the confused look of 





the one and the stealthy glances of the 
‘other, and the hard lump at her heart 
grew harder. 

“Come on,’’ said Glory, and a few 
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minutes afterwards the girls were walking 
towards Soho. The little chapels in the 
quieter streets were dropping out their 
driblets of people, and the lights in the 
church windows were going out one by 
one. Aggie had recovered her compo- 
sure, and was talking of Charlie as she 
skipped along with a rapid step, swing- 
ing her stage box by her side. Charlie 
was.certain to be at one of the clubs, and 
he would be sure to see them home. He 
wasn’t out of his time yet, and that 
was why her father wouldn’t allow him 
about. But he was in an office in a foun- 
dry, and his people lived in a house, and 
perhaps one of these days 

‘‘Did you say that some of the people 
who are on the stage now began at the 
clubs ? ” said Glory. 

‘‘Plenty, my dear. There’s Betty Bell- 
man for one. She was at a club in Old 
Compton Street when Mr. Sefton found 
her out.’’ 

Aggie had to ‘‘work a turn’’ at each 
of three clubs that night, and the girls 
were now at the door of the first of them. 
It stood at the corner of a reputable square, 
and was like any ordinary house on the 
outside. But people were coming and 
going constantly, and the doorkeeper 
was kept opening and closing the door. 
In the middle of the hall a clerk stood at 
a desk, having a great book in front of 
him, and making a show of challenging 
everybody as he entered. He recognized 
Aggie as an artiste, but passed Glory 
also on the payment of twopence and the 
signing of her name in the book. 

The dining room of the house had been 
converted into a bar, with counter and 
stillage, and after the girls had crushed 
through the crowds that stood there they 
came into a large and shabby chamber, 
which had the appearance of having been 
built over the space which had once been 
the back yard. This room had neither 
windows nor skylights, its walls were 
decorated with portraits of Garibaldi and 
VictorEmmanuel in faded colors, and there 
was a stage and proscenium at its farther 
end. 

It was an Italian club that met there 
on Sunday nights, and some two or three 
hundred hair dressers and restaurant 
keepers of swarthy complexion sat in 
groups at little round tables with their 




















wives and sweethearts (chiefly English 
women), smoking and drinking and 
laughing at the performance on the stage. 

Aggie went down to her dressing room 
under the floor, and Glory sat at a table 
with a yellow haired lady and a dark eyed 
man. A negro without the burnt cork 
was twanging a banjo and cracking the 
jokes of the corner man. 

‘‘That’s my style—a merry touch and 
go,” said the lady. And then, glancing 
at Glory, ‘‘ Singing tonight, my dear ?’’ 

Glory shook her head. 

‘‘Thought you might be a pro’, p’rhaps. 
Use ter be myself when I was in the bally 
at the Lane. Married now, my dear; but 
I likes to come of a Sunday night when 
the kids is got to bed.”’ 

Then Aggie danced a skirt dance, and 
there were shouts of applause for her, and 
she came back and danced again. When 
she reappeared in jacket and hat, and 
with her stage box in her hand, the girls 
crushed their way out. Going through 
the bar they were invited to drink by sev- 
eral of the men who were standing there, 
but they got into the streets at last. 

‘“They’re rather messy, those bars,’’ 
said Aggie; ‘‘but managers like you to 
come round and tyke something after 
you’ve done your turn—if it’s only a cup 
of cawfy.’’ 

‘Do you like this life? ’’ said Glory, 
taking a long breath. 

‘Yes, awfully !’’ said Aggie. 

Their next visit was to a Swiss club, 
which did not greatiy differ from the 
Italian one, except that the hall was more 
shabby, and that the audience consisted 
of French and Swiss waiters and skittish 
young English milliners. The girls had 
taken their hats and cloaks off, and sat 
dressed like dolls, in white muslin, with 
long streamers of bright ribbon. A gen- 
tleman sang the ‘‘Postman’s Knock,’’ 
with the character accompaniment of a 
pot hat and a black edged envelope; a 
lady sang ‘‘Maud’’ in silk tights and a 
cloak ; Aggie danced her skirt dance ; 
and then the floor was cleared for a ball. 

‘‘They’re going to dance the Swiss 
dance,’’ said Aggie, ‘‘and the M. C. 
wants me to tyke a place; but I hate 
those fellows to be hugging me. Will 
you be my partner, dear?’”’ 

‘*Well—just for a minute or two,’’ 
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said Glory with nervous gaiety. And 
then the dance began. 

It proved to bea musical version of odd 
man out, and Glory soon found herself 
being snapped up by other partners, and 
addressed familiarly by the waiters and 
their women. Shecould feel the moisture 
of their hands and smell the oil of their 
hair, and a feeling like a spasm of physi- 
cal pain came over her. 

‘*Let us go,’’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, it’s getting lyte,’’ said Aggie,and 
they crushed through the crowded bar and 
out into the street. 

The twanging of the fiddles, the thud 
of the dancing, and the peals of coarse 
laughter followed them from the stifling 
atmosphere within, and Glory felt sick 
and faint. 

‘‘Do you say that managers of good 
places cail at these places sometimes ?’’ 

‘‘ Often,’’ said Aggie, and she hummed 
a music hall tune as she skipped and 
tripped along. 

The streets, which had been dark and 
quiet when they arrived in Soho, were now 
ablaze with lights in every window, and 
noisy with people on every pavement. 
The last club they had to visit was a 
German club, and as they came near it 
they saw that a man was standing at the 
door, bareheaded, and looking out for 
somebody. 

‘« It’s Charlie,’’ said Aggie, with a little 
jump of joy. But when they came up to 
him a scowl darkened his dark face, and 
he said: 

‘‘Late as usyel! Two of the bloomin’ 
turns not come, and me lookin’ up and 
dahn the bloomin’ street for you every 
minute and more !’’ 

The girl’s eyes blinked as if he had 
struck her, but she only tossed her head 
and stiffened her under lip, and said, 
‘‘Jawing again, are ye? I'd chuck it for 
once, Charlie, if it was only for sake of 
company.” 

With that she disappeared to the dress- 
ing room, and Charlie took charge of 
Glory, crushed a way for her through the 
refreshment room, offered her a ‘‘ glaws 
o’ somethink,’’ and with an obvious pride 
of possession introduced her to admiring 
acquaintances as ‘‘a friend o’ mine.’’ 
‘‘ Like yer style, Charlie,’’ saidone, ‘‘Qh, 
yus! Dare say !’’ said Charlie. 
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The proscenium was surmounted by the 
German and English flags intertwined, 
the walls were adorned with oleograph 
portraits of the Kaiser, his father and 
grandfather, Bismarck and Von Moltke, 
and the audience consisted largely of 
lively young Jews and Jewesses in even- 
ing dress, some German and Polish Jews, 
and a sprinkling of other foreigners. 

During Aggie’s turn Glory was con- 
scious that two strangers out of another 
world altogether had entered the club and 
were standing at the back. 

‘« Toffs,’’ said Charlie, looking at them 
over her shoulder, and then answering to 
himself the meaning of theirlooks. ‘‘ No, 
my luds! ’Tain’t the first we’ve seen of 
sech !’’ 

Then Aggie came up with an oily per- 
son in a flowered waistcoat, and said, 
“This is my friend, guv’nor, and she 
wouldn’t mind doing a turn if you asked 
her.’’ 

‘If de miss vill oblige, ’’ began the oily 
one, and then the blood rushed to Glory’s 
face, and before she knew what else had 
happened her hat and ulster were in 
Aggie’s hands and she was walking up 
the steps to the stage. 

There was some applause when she went 
on, but she was in a dazed condition and 
it all seemed to be taking place a hundred 
miles away. She heard her own voice 
saying, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, with your 
kind permission I will endeavor to give 
you an imitation ’» and something 
more. Down to that moment her breath 
had been coming and going in hot gasps, 
and she had felt a dryness in the throat ; 
but every symptom of nervousness sud- 
denly disappeared and she threw up her 
head like a charger in battle. 

Then she sang. It was only acommon 
street song, and everybody had heard it a 
thousand times. She sang ‘‘And Her 
Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her 
Back,’’ after the manner of a line of fac- 
tory girls going home from work at night. 
Arm in arm, decked in their Vandyke 
hats slashed with red ribbon and crowned 
with ostrich feathers, with their free step, 
their shrill voices—they were there before 
everybody’s eyes, everybody could see 
them, everybody could recognize them, 
and before the end of the first verse there 
were shouts and squeals of laughter. 





Glory felt dizzy, yet self possessed ; she 
gave a little audible laugh while she stood 
bowing between the verses. In a few 
minutes the song was finished and the 
people were stamping, whistling, uttering 
screeching cat calls, and _ shouting 
‘‘ Brayvo!’’ But Glory was sitting at the 
foot of the stage by this time, with a 
face contorted as in physical pain. After 
the first thrill of success the shame of it 
all came over her; she saw how low she 
had fallen, and felt horrified and afraid. 
The clamor, the clapping of hands, the 
vulgar faces, the vulgar laughter, the 
vulgar song, Sunday night, her own 
birthday! It all passed before her like 
the incidents in some nightmare posses- 
sion, and at the back of it came other 
memories—Glen faba, the sweet and simple 
household, the old parson smoking by 
the study fire and looking up at the even- 
ing star, and then John Storm and the 
church chimes at Bishopsgate! One 
moment she sat there with her burning 
face, staring helplessly before her, while 
people crowded round to shake hands with 
her, and cried into her ears above the 
deafening tumult, ‘‘ You’ll have to tyke 
another turn, dear ’’—and then she burst 
into passionate weeping. 

‘“‘Stand avay! De lady’s not fit to 
sing again,” said some one, and she 
opened her eyes. 

It was one of the two gentlemen who 
had been standing at the back. 

‘‘Ach Gott! Is it you? Don’t you 
know me, nurse ?”’ 

It was Mr. Koenig, the organist. 

‘“My gracious! Vot are you doing 
here, my child? Two monts ago I haf 
look for you at de hospital, and haf write 
to de matron, but you vere gone. Since 
den I haf look for you all over London. 
Vhere do you lif?’’ 

Glory told him and he wrote down the 
address. 

‘‘Ugh? A genius, and lif in a tobacco 
shop! My vife vill call on you and fetch 
you avay. She isa goot woman, and vat- 
ever she tell you to do you must do it; 
but not musical and cleversome like as 
you. Bless mine soul! Singing in a 
Sunday club! Do you know, my child, 
vou haf a voice, and talents, great tal- 
ents! Vants training—yes. But vhat 
vould you haf? Here amI, Carl Koenig! 

















I speak ver’ bad de Englisch, but I know 
ver’ goot to teach music. I vill teach you 
same like I teach oder ladies who pay me 
many dollare. Do you know vhat I am ?’’ 

Yes, she knew what he was—he was 
the organist at All Saints’, Belgravia. 

‘‘Pooh! I ama composer as vell. I 
write songs, and all your countrymen and 
countrywomen sing dem. I haf a choral 
company, too, and it is for dat I vant 
you. Igo tode first houses in de land, 
de lords, de ministers, de princes. You 
shall come vith me. Your voice is so- 
prano—no, mezzo soprano—and it vill 
grow. I vill pitch it, and vhen it is 
ready I vill bring you out. But now get 
away from dis place at vonce and naivere 
cofne back, or I vill be more angry as 
before. ’’ 

Glory rose, and he led her to the door. 
Her heart felt big and her eyes were 
glistening. Aggie was in the refresh- 
ment room. Having finished for the 
night, she had resumed her out door cos- 
tume, without removing her make up, and 
was laughing merrily among a group of 
men, and playing them off against Charlie, 
who was still in the sulks and drinking 

‘at the bar. When Glory appeared the 
girl fidgeted with her glove and said, 
‘‘Aren’t you going to see us home, 
Charlie? ’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Charlie. 

‘‘ Where are you going to? ”’ 

‘“ Nowhere as you can come.’’ 

Aggie’s eyes watered, and she wrenched 
a button off, but she only laughed and 
answered, ‘‘Don’t think as we’re throw- 
ing ourselves at your head, my man. We 
only wanted to kvow. Tata!” 

It was now midnight, and the streets 
were thin of people, but sounds of music 
and dancing came from nearly every open 
window and door. 

Aggie was crying. ‘‘That’s the worst 
of the clubs, ’’ she said ; ‘‘ they lead ’em to 
the gambling hells. And then a young 
man always knows when he can tyke ad- 
vantage.’’ 

As they returned past the Swiss club, 
somebody who was being thrown out into 
the streets was shouting in a gurgling 
voice, ‘‘ Let go o’ my throat or I’ll corpse 
ye!’’ And farther on two or three girls 
in their teens, with their arms about the 
necks of twice as many men, were reeling 
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along the pavement and singing in a tune- 
less wail. 


XXXVII. 


Towarps the middle of Lent the Society 
of the Holy Gethsemane was visited by 
its ecclesiastical visitor. This was the 
bishop of the diocese, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, a liberal minded man and not a very 
rigid ecclesiastic, abrupt, brusk, business- 
like, and a good administrator. When 
the brothers had gathered in the com- 
munity room, he took from the superior 
the leathern bound volume containing 
the rule of the brotherhood, and read 
aloud the text of it. 

‘And now, gentlemen,’’ he said, 
‘‘whether I approve of your rule or do 
not approve of it is a matter with which 
I have no concern at present. My sole 
duty is to see that it is lawfully adminis- 
tered. Are you satisfied with the admin- 
istration of it, and willing to remain un- 
der its control? ”’ 

There was only one response from the 
brothers—they were entirely satisfied. 

The bishop rose with a smile and bowed 
to the brothers, and they began to leave 
the room. 

‘‘There are two of my people whom 
you have not yet seen,’’ said the father. 

‘‘ Where are they? ” 

‘In their cells.’’ 

‘‘ Why in their cells ? ’”’ 

‘«One of them is ill ; the other is under 
the rule of silence and solitude.’’ 

‘‘Tet us visit them,’’ said the bishop, 
and they began to ascend the stairs. ‘I 
may not agree with your theory of the 
religious life, father, but when I see your 
people giving up the world and its com- 
forts, its joys and possessions, its ties of 
blood and affection——”’ 

They had reached the topmost story, 
and the father had paused to recover 
breath. ‘This cell to the right,’’ said 
he, ‘‘is occupied by a lay brother who 
was tempted by the Evil One to a griev- 
ous act of disobedience, and the wrath of 
God has fallen on him. But Satan has 
overreached him for once, and by that 
very act grace has triumphed. Not a 
member of our community rejoices more 
in the blessed sacrament, and when I 
place the body of our Lord——” 

‘‘ May we go in to him? ” 
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‘* Certainly; he is dying of lung disease, 
but you shall see with what patience he 
possesses his soul.’’ 

Brother Paul was sitting before a small 
fire in an armchair padded with pillows, 
holding in his dried up hands a heavy 
crucifix which was suspended from his 
neck. 

‘‘ How lightsome and cozy we are up 
here!’’ said the bishop. ‘‘A long way 
up, certainly, but no doubt you get every- 
thing you require.”’ 

‘* Everything, ’’ said Paul. 

‘“‘Of course you see a doctor occa- 
sionally ?”’ 

‘Three times a week, and if he would 
only let me escape from an evil and trou- 
blesome world " 

‘‘Hush! It’s not right to talk like 
that, my son. Whatever happens, it is 
our duty to live, you know.”’ 

‘“T’ve lost all there was to live for, and 
besides——’’ 

‘Then there is nothing you wish for?’’ 
said the bishop. 

‘‘Nothing but death,’’ said Paul, and 
lifting the crucifix, he carried it to his 
lips. 

‘‘Thank God we are born to die,’’ said 
the bishop, and they stepped back to the 
corridor and closed the door. 

‘“‘This next cell,’’ said the father, ‘‘is 
occupied by such a one as you were 
thinking of—one who was born to pos- 
sess the world and to achieve its sound- 
ing triumphs, but——’’ 

‘* Has he given it up entirely ?” 

‘‘Entirely.”’ 

‘‘TIs he young ?”’ 

‘‘Quite young, and he has left the 
world, not as Augustine did, after learn- 
ing by bitter experience the deceitfulness 
of sin sal 

‘‘ Then why is he here ?’’ 

‘‘He cannot trust himself yet. He 
feels the inward strivings and struggles 
of our rebellious nature and——”’ 

‘‘Then his solitude and silence are vol- 
untary ?’’ 

‘‘Now they are. See,’’ said the father, 
and stooping to the floor he picked up a 
key that lay at his feet. 

‘‘What does that mean ?’’ 

‘He locks himself in and pushes the 
key under the door.’ 

When they entered the cell John Storm 
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was standing by the window in a stream 
of morning sunlight, looking out on the 
world below with fixed and yearning 
eyes. 

‘‘This is our visitor,’’ said the father. 
‘“‘The rule of silence is relaxed in his 
case. ”’ 

‘‘ Have I not seen you before ?’’ asked 
the bishop. 

‘‘T think not, my lord,’’ said John. 

‘‘What is your name, and where were 
you living before you came here? ”’ 

John told him. 

‘‘Then I have both seen and heard you. 
But I perceive that the world has gone on 
a little since you left it—your canon is an 
archdeacon now and one of the chaplains 
to the queen as well. How long have 
you been in the brotherhood ?’’ 

‘Since the 14th of August.’’ 

‘‘And how long have you kept your 
cell ?’’ 

‘* Since the week before the Epiphany.’’ 

“This is the third week ine Lent— 
rather a long penance, father.’’ 

‘‘T have often urged our dear broth- 
er——’’ began the father. 

‘You carry your fastings and prayers 
too far, Mr. Storm,’’ said the bishop. He 
was picking up one by one some black 
letter books that were lying on the table 
and on the bed. ‘‘I know that divines in 
all ages tell us that the body is evil, and 
that its desires and appetites must be 
eradicated. But they also teach us that 
the perfect Christian character is the 
blending of the two lives, the life of 
nature and the life of grace. Don’t de- 
spise your humanity, my son. Your 
Master did not despise it. He came down 
from heaven that He might live and work 
among the sinful brotherhood of man. 
And don’t pray for death, or fast as if you 
prayed for it. You would have no right 
to do that, even if you were like your poor 
neighbor next door, whom death smiles 
on and beckons to repose. But you are 
young and you are strong. Who knows 
what good work your heavenly Father 
keeps waiting for you yet ?”’ 

John had returned to the window, and 
was looking out with vacant eyes. 

‘‘ But all this is beside my present busi- 
ness,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘ There is nothing 
you wish to complain of?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing whatever.”’ 

















‘*- You are content to live in this house, 
under the laws and statutes of this so- 
ciety, and in voluntary obedience to its 
superior ?’* 

 Yes,7* 

‘«That is enough. ’’ 

The bishop was leaving the cell when 
his eye was arrested by some writing in 
pencil on the wall. It ran, ‘‘ 9th of No- 
vember—Lord Mayor’s Day ’’; and under 
it were short lines such as a prisoner 
makes when he keeps a reckoning. 

‘What is the meaning of this date ?’’ 
said the bishop. 

John was silent, but the father answered 
with a smile, ‘‘ That is the date of his 
vow, my lord. It is part of the discipline 
of his life of grace to keep count of the 
days of his novitiate, so eager is he for 
the time when he may dedicate his whole 
life to God.”’ 

Back at the head of the stairs the father 
paused again and said, ‘‘ Listen!”’ 

There was the sound as of a trembling 
hand turning the key in the lock of the 
door they had shut behind them, and at 
the next moment the key itself came out 
of the aperture under it. 

When the door closed on the bishop, and 
John Storm was alone in his cell, one idea 
was left with him—the idea of work. He 
had tried everything else, and everything 


- had failed. 


He had tried solitude. On asking to 
be shut up in a cell he had said to him- 
self, ‘‘ The thought of Glory is a tempta- 
tion of my unquickened and unspiritual 
nature. It has already betrayed me into 
an act of cowardice and inhumanity, and 
it will drive me out into the world and 
fling me back again, as it drove out and 
flung back Brother Paul.’’ But the re- 
sult of his solitude was specious and de- 
ceitful. At first it was painful, monoto- 
nous and stifling, and then it began to 
awaken the fibers of memory and to tor- 
ment him with thoughts of the past. As 
pictures see-1 to float before the eyes after 
the eyelids are closed, so his past life, 
now that it was over, seemed to rise up 
before him with awful distinctness. 

Sitting alone in his cell, every event of 
his life with Glory, in the island and in 
London, passed before him in review, and 
harassed him with pitiless condemnation. 
Why had he failed to realize the essential 
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difference of temperament between him- 
self and that joyous creature? Why had 
he hesitated to gratify her natural and 
innocent love of mere life? Why had he 
allowed his dislike of Lord Robert and his 
distrust of Drake to drive her into the 
society of these men, as the only escape 
from his own rigid and unnecessary 
asceticism? Why had he done this? If 
Glory was lost, if the wicked and merci- 
less world had betrayed her, the fault was 
his fault, and God would surely punish 
him. Thus did solitude enervate his soul by 
frightening it, and the temptation he had 
hoped to vanquish became the more 
strong and tyrannical. 

He had tried reading. The fathers had 
been saints, but they had been men also, 
and had known what it was to have the 
spiritual life crushed almost to death by 
the struggles of human passion. The 
fathers told him that God allowed ascetics 
to keep the keys of their nature in their 
own hands; that they had only to think 
of woman as more bitter than death, and 
of her beauty as a cause of perdition, and 
that if any woman’s face tormented them 
they were to picture it to the eye of the 
mind as old and wrinkled, defaced by dis- 
ease, and even the prey of the worm. He 
tried to do so, though the task was hard 
and bitter, and as long as the daylight 
lasted he kept up the blind and cruel 
struggle to think of Glory as the fathers 
directed; but when darkness fell and he 
lay on his bed, with the first dream of 
the night the strong powers of nature that 
had no mind to surrender swept down the 
pitiful bulwarks of religion, and Glory 
was smiling upon him in her youth, her 
beauty, her sweetness, her humor, and all 
the grace of her countless gifts. 

He had tried fasting. The fight of a 
living force with a dead, heavy, un- 
quickened nature would be the easier if he 
purified the body by subduing it. Three 
times a day Brother Andrew brought him 
his food, and twice a day when the lay 
brother had left him he opened the win- 
dow and spread the food on the sill for 
the birds to take it. But the results of 
his fasting were the reverse of his expec- 
tations. There came first a fermentation 
and then a sinking earthwards of the 
whole nature. At one moment he was 
uplifted by strong emotions, at the next 
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moment he was in collapse. Now his 
spirit was soaring upwards on wings of 
celestial passion, and now he was utter- 
ing blasphemies and dashing himself 
against the wall. His knees trembled, 
his head reeled, his eyes became dim and 
his brain feeble. Visions began to pass 
before him. His father’s face tormented 
him constantly, and sometimes he was 
conscious of the face of his mother, though 
down to that time he had never known 
her. But above all and through all there 
came the face of Glory. Fasting had 
only extended his dreams about her. 
He was dreaming both by day and by 
night now, and Glory was with him 
always. 

He had'tried prayer. No one could re- 
sist the temptations of the flesh without 
recommending himself to God. He had 
said his offices regularly, but now he 
would say special prayers as well. To 
get the victory over his lawless and rebel- 
lious nature he would fix his eyes on the 
mother of the Lord. . That should be the 
weapon with which by God’s help he 
would fight and vanquish; that should 
be the vision with which he would ban- 
ish the phantoms that pursued him. But 
when he tried to fix his mind on Mary, 
there was nothing to answer toit. All 
was shadowy and impalpable. There was 
only a vague, blind, empty cloud before 
his eyes, until suddenly a luminous face 
glided into the vacant place, and it was 
full of tenderness, of sweetness, of charm, 
of pity and womanly love—but it was the 
face of Glory. 

Despair laid hold of him. His attempts 
to overcome nature were clearly rejected 
by the Almighty. Day by day he paced 
round his cell and heard the fiends rejoice 
over him with shrieks of laughter. Winter 
passed with its foggy days. He stood by 
the window and looked out on the river 
and the opposite shore with its gray 
wharves and warehouses and its dull 
and naked landscape. The Father wished 
him to return to the ordinary life of the 
community, but he begged to be allowed 
to remain. His solitude was awful, but 


it was the only thing that made existence 
endurable. Like a captured and wounded 
beast, lonely, revengeful, and defiant, he 
was waiting for his death. 

But the spring came and diffused its joy 
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throughout all nature. The air became 
lighter and larger ; the sky ceased to press 
down on the house tops, and grew pure 
and transparent and rose far overhead ; 
the leaves began to rustle on the tree in 
the courtyard, and the birds to build their 
nests in the eaves. Spring exercised its 
influence on him also, and hope came 
back to him. He listened to the leaves, 
he watched the birds threading their way 
in the clear air, he caught glimpses of the 
yellow flowers, and strained his eyes for 
the green country beyond. The young 
birds began to take wing, and one little 
sparrow came hopping into his room as 
often as he opened his window in the 
morning and played about his feet like a 
mouse, and then was gone to the mother 
bird that called to it from the tree. 

Littie by little hope grew to impatience, 
and impatience rose to fever heat, but he 
remembered his vows, and to put himself 
out of temptation he locked the door of 
his cell and pushed the key through the 
aperture under it. But he could not lock 
the door of his soul, and his old trouble 
came up again with the throb of a stronger 
and fresher life. Every morning when he 
awoke he thought of Glory. 

Where was she now? What had be- 
come of her by this time? He wrote on 
the wall the date of her disappearance 
from the hospital—‘‘ 9th of November— 
Lord Mayor’s Day ’’—and tried to keep 
pace in his mind with the chances of her 
fate. And every night before lying down 
to sleep he looked out westward—always 
westward—where the blue sheet of the 
electric light lit up the sky, and life was 
only beginning to bestir itself. ‘‘I am 
guilty of a folly,’? he thought. The pride 
of his reason revolted against what he was 
doing. Nevertheless he knew full well it 
would be the same tomorrow, and the next 
day, and the next year, for his human 
passions would not yield, and his vows 
still clutched him as with fangs. 

He was standing one morning by the 
window looking out on the river, with its 
hay barges gliding down the glistening 
waterway, and its little steamers with 
their spirals of smoke ascending, when 
everything in the world began in a mo- 
ment to bear another moral interpreta- 
tion. The lesson of life was work. Man 
could not exist without it. If he departed 



























from that condition, no matter how much 
he fasted and meditated and prayed, he 
was useless and miserable and depraved. 

Then the lock turned in the door of his 
cell, and the father and the bishop en- 
tered. When they were gone he felt suffo- 
cated by their praises of his piety, and 
asked himself, ‘‘ What am I doing here?’’ 
He was a hypocrite. Ten thousand other 
men whom the church called saints had 
been hypocrites before him, and as they 
paced their cloisters they had asked them- 
selves the same question. But the mighty 
hand of the church was over him still, 
and with trembling fingers he turned the 
key and pushed it under the door. Then 
he knew that he was a coward also, and 
that religion had deprived him of his will, 
of his force, of his manhood, and enervated 
his soul itself. 

Brother Paul was moving about in 
the adjoining cell. The lay brother had 
become very weak; his step was slow, 
his feet dragged along the floor; his breath 
was audible, and sometimes his cough 
was long and raucous. John had heard 
these sounds every day, and had tried 
not to listen, but now he strained his ears 

“to hear. A new thought had come to 
him : he would ask to be allowed to nurse 
Brother Paul; that should be his work, 
for work alone could save him. 

Next morning he leapt up from sleep at 
the first syllable of ‘‘ Benedicamus Dom- 
ino,’’ and cried ‘‘Father!’’ But when 
the door opened in answer to his call it 
was the father minister who entered. The 
superior had gone to give a retreat toa 
sisterhood in York, and would be absent 
until the end of Lent. John looked at 
the hard face of the deputy, the very mir- 
ror of his closed and frozen soul, and he 
could say nothing. 

‘‘Is it anything that I can do for you ?”’ 
said the father minister. 

‘‘No—that is to say—no, no,” said 
John. 

When he opened his window that day 
he could hear the Lenten services in the 
church. The prayers, the responses, the 
psalms, and the hymns woke to fresh life 
the memory of things long past, and for 
the first time he became oppressed with a 
great loneliness. The near neighborhood 
of Brother Paul served but to intensify 
that loneliness, and at length he asked 
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for an indulgence and spoke to the father 
minister again. 

‘‘Brother Paul is ill—let me attend to 
him,’’ he said. 

The father minister shook his head. 
‘“‘It is part of the discipline of the life of 
grace that every one should attend to him- 
self.’’ 

‘* But he is a dying man, and somebody 
should be with him always.’’ 

‘If he is dying, let us leave him to 
meditate on the happiness and glory of 
another world.’’ 

John made no further struggle. An- 
other door had been closed on him. But 
it was not necessary to go to Brother 
Paul that he might be with him always. 
The spiritual eye could see everything. 
Listening to the sounds in the adjoining 
cell, it was the same at length as if the 
wall between them had broken down and 
the two rooms were one. Whatever Bro- 
ther Paul did, John seemed to see it; 
whatever he said in his hours of pain, 
John seemed to hear it; and when he 
lifted his scuttle of coal from the place at 
the door where the lay brother left it, 
John’s hand seemed to bear up the 
weight. 

It was a poor, pathetic folly, but it 
brought the comfort of company, and 
John thought with a pang of the time 
when he had wished to be separated from 
Paul, and had all but asked for a cell 
elsewhere. Paul had a fire, and John 
could hear him build and light and stir 
it; and sometimes when this was done 
he would sit down himself before his own 
empty grate on his own side of the wall 
and fancy they were good comrades sit- 
ting side by side. 

As the day passed he thought that 
Brother Paul on his part also was touched 
by the same sense of company. His 
silence at certain moments, his half 
articulate salutations, his repetition of the 
sounds that John himself made, seemed 
to be the dumb expression of a sense that 
in spite of the wall that divided them, and 
the rule of silence and solitude that 
separated them, they were nevertheless 
together. 

Brother Paul’s cough grew rapidly 
worse, and at last it burst into a fit solong 
and violent as to seemas if it world never 
end. John held his breath and listened. 
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‘*He’ll suffocate,’’ he thought; ‘‘he’ll 
never live through it.’’ But the spasm 
passed, and there was a prolonged hush, 
a dead stillness, that was not broken by 
so much as the sound of a breath. Was 
he gone? By a sudden impulse, in the 
agony of his suspense, John stretched 
out his hand and knocked three times on 
the wall. 

There was a short silence, and then, 
faintly, slowly, and irregularly, three 
other knocks came back to him. 

Paul had understood, and John shouted 
in his joy. But even on top of his relief 
came his religious fears. Had they 
broken the rule of silence? Were they 
guilty of a sin? 

Nevertheless, for many days thereafter, 
though they knew it was a fault, in this 
vague and dumb and feeble fashion they 
communicated constantly. On going to 
bed they rapped ‘‘ Good night ’’; on rising 
for the day they rapped ‘‘ Good morning. ”’ 
They rapped when the bell rang for 
midday service, and again when the 
singing came up through the courtyard. 
And sometimes they rapped from sym- 
pathy, sometimes from pity, and some- 
times from mere human loneliness and 
the love of company. 

Thus did these exiles from life, strug- 
gling to live under the eye of God in 
obedience to an unnatural vow, try to 
‘cheer their crushed and fettered souls, 
and to comfcrt each other like imprisoned 
children. 


XXXVIII. 


The Priory, St. John’s Wood, 
London. 

BEHOLD, al] men and women at Glenfaba, I 
have made one further change in my rdéle of 
female Wandering Jew! You have to think of 
Glory now, dear people, in a nice house in St. 
John’s Wood, though there is no wood anywhere 
visible except the park, where they keep all the 
wild beasts in London—all that go on four legs, 
you know. The master of the mansion is Mr. 
Carl Koenig, a dear old hippopotamus who is 
five feet nothing in his boots, and hac piercing 
black eyes and an electroplated mustache. He 
is a sort of an English German Polish musician. 
When he talks of himself as an organist he is 
always a little John Bull, being F. R. C. O. and 
lots ot things besides ; when he speaks of ‘“‘Va- 
therland ” he is a German; and when he is in good 
spirits (or they are in him) he sings “ Poland is 
not lost for ever!’ all over the house until you 
sometimes wish it were. 
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His wife is an Englishwoman, about forty or 
more, with big, moist, doggy eyes that give you 
an idea of slave humility and an unappreciated 
and undeveloped soul. There never were two 
married folk less alike, she being one of those 
silent creatures who come into a room and sit 
and listen and never speak, except to give in- 
structions to the maids, while he is always cack- 
ling like an old hen who can never lay an egg 
without letting the whole world know all 
about it. They have two female servants, both 
beautiful Cockneys, besides a boy in the garden, 
and a parrot that holds forth all over the place ; 
and their house is the rendezvous of all kinds and 
conditions of great people, for Mr. Koenig him- 
self is a sort of Gideon’s lamp among ‘ pros ” of 
nearly every order. 

And now you want to know how I come to be 
here. You are to learn, then, that Mr. Koenig 
happened to be one ot my patients in the hos- 
pital, he having gone there for a slight operation, 
and I having helped to nurse him through what 
he calls his ‘‘ operatic cure.’’ In the course of 
that ordeal he had music of a less excruciating 
kind sometimes, it seems, and after his return 
home he searched tor me all over London on ac- 
count of my voice, and finding me unexpectedly 
at last he sent his wife to Mrs. Jupe’s to fetch me, 
and—and here I am in 1 dainty little dimity room, 
whose walls are covered with portraits of well 
known singers, violinists, pianists, and com- 
posers, with affectionate inscriptions underneath. 

But you want to learn why 1 am here. Well, 
you must know that Mr. Koenig (although a 
foreign musician) is organist of All Saints’, Bel- 
gravia, where they sing a solo anthem at nearly 
every Sunday morning service: and having 
had various disappointments at the hands of 
vocal soloists from the opera, whose ‘“‘ profes- 
sional engagements suddenly intervened,”’ he 
conceived the audacious idea of intervening a 
woman to do their duty permanently. So this is 
my position in the church at which John Storm 
used to be curate, and once a week I pipe that his 
old enemy the canon may play. But as that good 
man is of St. Paul’s opinion about women hold- 
ing their tongues in the tabernacle, and is blest 
with just enough ear to know a contralto from a 
corncrake, I have to be hidden away behind a 
sceen in order that his reverence may have all 
the fun to himself of believing me to be a boy. 

So you see, my dearies, you needn’t be anxious 
about me ‘‘ at all at all,’’ seeing that I am living 
in this atmosphere of art and odor of sanctity, 
and that I have kept only one tiny little thing 
back, and I am going to tell you that now. You 
were afraid that I might go too often to the 
theater, Aunt Anna. Never mind, auntie, I shall 
not be going so very often now, and in proof 
thereof permit me to introduce myself in my 
future style and character—Miss Glory Quayle, 
the eminent social entertainer! You don’t know 
what that is, dear people? It is quite simple and 
innocent, nevertheless. I am togoto the houses 
of smart people when they give their grand 
parties, and sing and recite, and so forth. Noth- 
ing wrong, you see—only what I used to do at 
Glenfaba. 

You must know that, just as in the country the 
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men go tothe smithy when they have nothing 
more pressing on hand than to settle the affairs 
of the universe, and the women to the mangle 
house when they have to mangle other things 
besides clothes, so in the towns the poor rich 
people have their own particular diversion, 
which they call their ‘‘at homes.’’ Mr. Drake 
used to tell me they were terrible Tower of Babel 
concerns, at which everybody talked at once, 
aud all the tongues in the place went click clack 
world without end. But they must be perfectly 
charming, for all that; and when I think of the 
dresses and the diamonds and the titles as long 
as your breath—oh dear, oh dear ! 

I shall see it all soon, I suppose, for to supply 
the place of the hammer and the anvil the smart 
folks always add musical accompaniment to the 
confusion of tongues, and Mr. Koenig, who has 
a choral company, goes to the cream of the 
cream of such gatherings and sings and plays 
from Grieg and Schumann, and Liszt and Wag- 
ner, and Chopin and Paderewski, and the place 
intended for me in this grand organization would 
appear to be that of jester to my lords and ladies. 
‘‘ Ach Gott!” says Mr. Koenig, who “‘speaks 
ver’ bad de Englisch,” “‘ your great people vant 
de last newting. One lady she say to me, ‘ Dear 
Mr. Koenig, I tink I shall not ask you dis sea- 
son. I hear you everyvheres I goto, and I get so 
tired of peoples.’ But vhen I takes anoder wis 
me, I am a new beesness. You shall sing and 
recite your leetle funny tings. Your great peo- 
ple tink dey loof music, but dey loof better to 
laugh. ‘For goodness’ sake make dem laugh. 
Mr. Koenig ’—dat’s vhat a great man say to me. 
But, my gootness, how can I? Tama musician!” 

For this high and noble office I have been 
going through a purgatory of preparation, in 
which I have sometimes hardly known whether 
I was a hurdygurdy or an explosion of cats, and 
the future female jester has even been known 
to lie down on the floor and cry. However, Mr. 
Koenig begins to believe that Iam passable, and 
my first appearance is to be made immediately 
after Lent, at the house of the home secretary, 
where it is not impossible, dear Aunt Rachel, 
that I may meet Mr. Drake, although that is no 
part of my program or expectation. 

I course I shall have to look charming in any 
case, and I am already busy with my dress, It 
isa black silk gown with a tight fitting bodice. 
The bodice has windbag sleeves, formed of shawl 
pieces of guipure lace, and some lilies of the 
valley on the breast, finished with a waistband 
of heliotrope velvet, and I am going to wear long 
black gloves all the way up my arms, which are 
growing round and plump and lovely enough 
for anything. The skirt is my old one, and I got 
the lace for three and six, so I am not ruining 
myself, you see ; and though my hair is getting 
redder than ever, red is the fashionable color in 
London now, therefore I shan’t waste much 
money on dyes. : 

But for all this brave exterior, when the time 
comes I know that down in my heart I shall be 
terrified. It will be like the first dive of the 
year. ‘‘One plunge, Glory, my child,’ and then 
over I’llgo! I partly realize already what it will 
be like by my experiences on Sunday evenings 
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‘people are struggling with realities. 
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when the celebrities come here after church, and 
Mr. Koenig exhibits me to admiring friends, 
and I overhear them say, ‘‘ That girl will show 
them all something yet.’’ Oh, this London is 
adorable, my dears, with its wit and fashion, 
and gaiety and luxury! And Ihave concluded 
that to live in the world is the best thing one 
can do afterall. Some people say hard things 
about it, and want to reform it, or even to leave 
it altogether ; but I love it, I love it, and think 
it just charming! 

And now spring is here, and the world is 
lovely in its yellow and green. It must be 
urromassy nice over yandher in the oilan’ too, 
with the primroses and the violets and the gorse 
in the glen. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Ican smell 
it all three hundred miles away! The lilacs will 
be out at Glenfaba now, and Aunt Anna will be 
collecting her Easter eggs. 

Not a word from John Storm, of course. No 
doubt he is fighting with shadows while other 
They tell 
me these brotherhoods are common in the 
church now, though most of them are secret 
societies ; but the more I think of that kind of 
religion the more it looks like setting tasks to try 
faith, as if God were a coquettish woman. That 
reminds me that Mr. Worldly Wealthy Wiseman 
is no longer a canon, having got himself made 
archdeacon, and as such he looks more than ever 
like a black Spanish cock, being clad, of course, 
in those funny clothes, like the bishops, which 
always make one think their lordships must be 
in doubt on getting.up in the morning whether 
they ought to wear a schoolboy’s knickerbockers 
or a ballet girl’s skirt, so they settle the difficulty 
by putting on both. For this reason I try to 
avoid him when on duty at the church, lest I 
should be suddenly possessed of a devil and be- 
have badly to his face. But this being Lent, 
and there being special preachers every day, it 
chanced on Sunday morning that I came upon 
three of him all in a row, and oh, my gracious, 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these ! 

It is too bad, though, to think that men like 
John Storm can’t find room in the church for the 
sole of their foot, while this archdemon is flour- 
ishing in it like a green baytree. Forgive me, 
grandfather; I can’t help it. But then the church 
in the country doesn’t seem the same thing as 
in town. There you are somehow made to feel 
that man does a little and God does all the rest, 
while here we reverse that order of things, with 
the result that this seed of the Amalekite—but 
never mind. 

I went to the Zoo this morning. There was a 
lion shut up in a cage all by himself. Such a 
solemn, splendid, silent fellow; I could have 
cried. 

But it is the witching hour of night, mv 
daughter, and you must put yourself to bed. 

GLory. 


XXXIX. 


In the middle of the night of Good Fri- 
day John Storm was awakened by noises 
in the adjoining cell. There seemed to be 
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the voices of two men in angry and 
violent altercation, the one threatening 
and denouncing, the other protesting and 
supplicating. 

‘‘The girl is dead—isn’t that proof 
enough ?’’ said one voice. 

‘*It’s alie! It’s a false accusation !’’ 
said the other voice. ‘‘ Look at me. I was 
old enough to be her father. Paul, what 
are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘I’m going to put this bullet in your 
brain.”’ 

‘‘But I’m innocent—I take the Al- 
mighty to witness. Put the pistol down.’’ 

‘‘Say your prayers. You’ve only one 
minute to live!’’ 

‘*Help! help!”’ 

‘No use calling—there’s nobody in the 
house.’”’ 

‘*Mercy! mercy !”’ 

‘Down on your knees, lose no time!’’ 

‘‘T haven’t much money about me, 
but you shall have it all. Take every- 
thing—everything—and if there’s any- 
thing I can do to start you in life—I’m 
rich, Paul—I have influence—spare me !’’ 

‘* Scoundrel, do you think you can buy 
me as you bought my sister ?”’ 

‘« And if I did I was not the only one.’’ 

‘‘Liar! Tell that to herself when you 
meet her at the judgment !”’ 

“* Murder !’’ 

‘*Too late—you’ve met her 

John Storm listened and understood. 
The two voices were one voice. It was 
the voice of Paul. The lay brother was 
delirious. His poor broken brain was 
rambling in the ways of the past. He 
was reénacting the scene of his crime. 

John hesitated. His impulse was to 
fly into Paul’s room and lay hold of him, 
that he might prevent him from doing 
himself any injury. But he remembered 
the law of the community that no member 
should go into the cell of another, under 
pain of grievous penance. And then 
there was the rule of silence and solitude, 
which had not yet been lifted away. 
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But monks are great sophists, and at 
the next moment John Storm had told 
himself that it was not Brother Paul who 
was in the adjoining room, but only his 
poor perishing body, laboring through 
the last sloughs of the twilight land of 
death. Paul himself, his soul, his spirit, 
was far away, and hence it could be no 
sin to go into the cell of one whose senses 
were not there. 

His own door was locked, but he scraped 
back the key and lit his candle, and 
stepped into the passage. The voices were 
still loud in Paul’s room, but no one 
seemed to hear them, for not another 
sound broke the silence of the sleeping 
house. The cell beyond Paul’s was empty. 
It was Brother Andrew’s cell, and Andrew 
was at the door down stairs. 

When John Storm entered the dark 
room, candle in hand, Brother Paul was 
standing in the middle of the floor with 
one hand outstretched and a ghastly and 
appalling smile upon his face. He was 
pale as death, his eyes were ablaze, his 
forehead was streaming with perspira- 
tion, and he was breathing from the 
depths of his chest. He wiped the dews 
from his brow, and said in a choking 
voice, ‘‘ He has died as he lived—a liar 
and a scoundrel !’’ 

John took him by the hand and drew 
him to the bed, and putting him to sit 
there, he tried tosoothe and comfort him. 
He was terrified at first by the sound of 
his own voice, but the sophism that had 
served to bring him served to support 
him also, and he told himself it could be 
no breach of the rule of silence to speak to 
one who was not there. 

The delirium of the lay brother spent 
itself at length, and he fell into a deep 
sleep, and then John sat some hours by 
the bed and watched him, with a thrill 
of joy at the company even of a sleeping 
man, and a quiver of fear lest he should 
awake in his right mind, and he must 
himself be gone. 


(To be continued.) 


























Wi1TH God's blessed sunshine about and above 
her, 

A white world of clover abloom at her feet, 

I had but to look, and I looked as a lover— 

I had but to look, and my life was complete. 


I knew when she smiled all the earth blos- 
somed over ; 
I knew when she smiled all my heart was 
aglow; 
I knew, if she wept, that a mist on the clover 
Would sadden its blooming, it worshiped 
her so! 


I knew, and my heart was athrob with the 
knowing, 
My moment had come, in the joy of her 
kiss, 
Enshrined in the field where the clover was 
blowing 
My one mortal moment of infinite bliss. 


So all my life long I have only to love her. 
Forever my heart holds its memory sweet, 
Of God's blessed sunshine about and above 
her, 
A white world of clover abloom at her feet ! 


Ethel M. Kelley. 
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OUR FOREMOST LIVING POET. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich holds his place in 
the forefront of living American authors not 
by the quantity of his work, but by its quality. 
He was never prolific, and in recent years, 
though the world has always had a welcome 
waiting for him, he has written less and less. 
He is a man of business interests and very 
considerable property—a fate that seldom 
overtakes one born to poverty and to liter- 
ature ; and he himself has said that the muse 
who used to visit him in a garret seems to 
have deserted him in his days of prosperity. 

Mr. Aldrich has grown rich not as the di- 
rect result of his published work, though 
some of it has been exceedingly popular, but 
chiefly through his association with the late 
Henry L. Pierce, of Boston. Mr. Pierce, who 
once served as mayor of the New England 
city, and in Congress, was a most generous 
friend as well asa man of rare public spirit. 
Having no family of his own, he became 


almost a member of the Aldrich household. 
He took the poet's twin boys into the great 
cocoa manufacturing company which he con- 
trolled, and of which they are now directors. 
t was at Mr. Aldrich’s house in Boston that 
he died last December, and in his will, besides 
munificent bequests to charity and to rela- 
tives, he left $200,000 to his closest friend, and 
$100,000 to each of the voung Aldriches. Mr. 
Aldrich also received the dead millionaire’s 
country place at Ponkapog, which he already 
knew as well as his home, and where he wrote 
‘‘Our New Neighbors.”’ 


THE NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

The one department of the government 
that is thoroughly organized as a great bus- 
iness machine, operated ‘on business princi- 
ples, and practically free from the interfer- 
ence of partisan politics, is the United States 
post office. In naming James A. Gary for his 
postmaster general, President McKinley chose 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
zi From his latest photograph by the Notman Photographic Company, Boston. 
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JAMES A. GARY, POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photograph by Bachrach, Baltimore. 


a business mau for its headship, as President 
Harrison did when he nominated John Wana- 
maker ; for Mr. Gary has always been a bus- 
iness man far more than a politician. He 
has been a delegate to several Republican 
conventions, and has served on the national 
committee of his party; but he has never 
taken any active or conspicuous part in its 
management, and has never held a public 
office. His appointment is a guarantee that 
the high standard to which our postal service 
has been brought by his recent predecessors 
will be thoroughly maintained. 

Mr. Gary might be called a ‘‘ carpet bag- 
ger,’’? if any one cared to revive that almost 
obsolete political term. He was born in Con- 


necticut a little more than sixty years ago, 
but most of his life has been spent in Mary- 
land, and he is thoroughly identified with 
Southern interests. He was married shortly 
before the war to Miss Lavinia Corrie, and 
has a large family—one son, who is now a 
partner in his father’s old firm, and seven 
daughters, who are likely to figure promin- 
ently in Washington society during the next 
four years. 


THE NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Judge McKenna, the present attorney gen- 
eral, is the first cabinet official from the Pacific 
Coast since the same post was held by General 
Williams of Oregon, under President Grant. 
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He is also one of the very few Catholics 
who have reached so high a place in politi- 
cal life. 

Most Presidents have preferred to intrust 
cabinet portfolios to men whom they knew 
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fortune—or misfortune—to be called upon to 
decide several of those delicate and impor- 
tant cases arising out of the unlucky enmity 
that has arisen on the Pacific coast between 
the great mass of the population and certain 





JOSEPH MCKENNA, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


personally, and Judge McKenna’s appoint- 
ment was no exception. He met Major 
McKinley while serving as a Representative 
from California. The two men were mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee, and 
became close friends. The Californian held 
his seat through four Congresses, and left it 
to become a circuit judge on the Federal 
bench, where he remained up to the time of 
his appointment to the cabinet. It was his 


corporate interests. Not Solomon himself 
could conduct and decide such cases without 
evoking the criticism of prejudice ; but very 
few have seen, in Judge McKenna’s course, 
anything but the fearless and efficient per- 
formance of duty. 

The judge is a Philadelphian by birth, but 
went to California with his parents, over the 
Isthmus of Panama, before he was twelve 
years old. He had a public school education, 
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COLONEL FREDERICK DENT GRANT. 
From a photograph by See & Epler, New York. 


and made his own way as a lawyer from a 
very modest beginning. He is a middle 
sized man, quiet of dress and manner, with 
lightish, grizzled hair, a smooth upper lip, 
and an expression that bespeaks a kindly, 
genial temperament. He and his wife, who 
was a Miss Amanda Bornemann, of San 
Francisco, celebrated their silver wedding 
three years ago. They have four children. 


GENERAL, GRAN'T’S ELDEST SON. 
Colonel Frederick D. Grant is the eldest of 
General Grant’s sons, and the only one who 
has made any impression upon the public eye. 
At forty eight his appearance is strikingly 
reminiscent of the great soldier at the most 


brilliant point of his career, though most ob- 
servers would say that the elder Grant’s face 
had acertain rugged strength which in the 
younger man’s has become the more conven- 
tional suavity of the modern citizen of the 


world. Yet Colonel Grant is a good deal 
more than the mere son of a famous father. 
He has proved himself a useful and capable 
public servant. As American minister to 
Austria he made an excellent record, and he 
has discharged the less ornamental but more 
onerous duties of a New York police com- 
missioner with fidelity and credit. Both he 
and his wife—who was a Miss Honoré, a sister 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago—are well 
known and popular in the metropolis. 
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Colonel Grant is a West Pointer, who 
served ten years in the army, rose to be a 
lieutenant colonel, and then resigned to enter 
business life. His only effort to reach an 
elective office—when the Republicans of New 
York nominated him for the secretaryship of 





be quite likely to name Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew ; and he would not be far from the 
truth in doing so. Quite certain it is that 
no American outside of official public life has 
so wide a reputation as Dr. Depew. For 
thirty years he has been one of the conspicu- 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Hollinger & Rockey, New York. 


state, seven years ago—was a failure. Some 
people think that wealth and a distinguished 
parentage are hindrances rather than helps to 
the ambitious American ; and it may be that 
Colonel Grant would have won a more de- 
cided success had his name been different. 


THE BEST KNOWN NEW YORKER. 
If any one were asked to name the best 
known and most popular American, he would 


ous men of New York and of the country at 
large, and for twenty he has been almost 
equally well known in England and in Europe 
generally. 

Dr. Depew is a Yale graduate, a lawyer by 
training. He has not practised since he was 
a young man, and his legal lore has been lost 
to view, as it were, among the thousand and 
one other subjects upon which he is a recog- 
nized authority ; but that he has not lost in- 
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HILARY A. HERBERT, LATE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 








From a photograph by Prince, Washington. 


terest in his old profession is shown by an ar- 
ticle contributed to this number of MUNSEyY’s, 
in which he traces the development of the 
judicial power of the Federal government. 
He has been charged with a love of notoriety, 
but such an accusation would come with sin- 
gularly bad grace from any one connected 
with the newspaper press, which has for three 
decades showered him ad nauseam with un- 
invited attentions. He is perpetually over- 
whelmed with requests for public speeches 
and lectures upon every sort of occasion and 
every variety of theme; and that he has re- 
sponded as far as his powers permit, doing 
more work outside of his regular calling than 
most men accomplish in theirs, and giving out 
of his intellectual energies what another 
would turn to his own enrichment, is a proof 
of his remarkable and disinterested liberality. 
Another is the fact that he has consistently 
refused to accept public office. He declined 
a foreign mission as long ago as 1865, and 
could not be tempted by President Harrison’s 





offer of the great post of secretary of state. 
It is said that he has had but one political 
ambition—a desire for the Presidency. His 
friends agree that if he were nominated, all 
other candidates would withdraw from the 
field, leaving him to be elected by acclama- 
tion ; but unfortunately the politicians con- 
trol Presidential nominations, and Dr. Depew 
has never cultivated the political ‘‘ bosses.”’ 


ONE OF THE MAKERS OF OUR NAVY. 

One of the most remarkable developments 
of the last twelve years has been the growth 
of the American navy from a condition of 
utter weakness and disrepute to one of effi- 
ciency and power worthy of a great nation. 
The men whose names history will associate 
with the restoration of the Stars and Stripes 
to a place of pride upon the seas are Messrs. 
Whitney, Tracy, and Herbert, the three secre- 
taries under whose administration our new 
navy has been built. 
In another part of this magazine we print 
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an article by Colonel Herbert, which will be 
of interest to every American who takes 
pride in the prestige and the progress of his 
country. The writer is, of course, a perfect 
master of his theme. Before he took the 
marine portfolio, he was thoroughly familiar 
with the work of the department from his 
service on the House committee on naval 
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wounded in the Wilderness. He has now 
gone back to his old profession, having 
opened a law office in Washington, but he is 
likely to be heard from in Southern politics, 


A MODERN RICHELIEU. 
France is fond of discovering a ‘‘man of 
the hour’’—a Napoleon, a Gambetta, a Bou- 


GABRIEL HANOTAUX, FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
From a photograph by Pierre Petit, Paris. 


affairs, and from the study he had bestowed 
on it in connection with the legislation of the 
previous decade. 

His military title dates from the civil war. 
He had just graduated from the University of 
Virginia and been admitted to the bar when 
hostilities began, and he promptly entered 
the Confederate army. As colonel of the 
Eighth Alabama regiment he won distinction 
for gallantry in action, and was severely 


langer—whom she acclaims, worships, and 
then forgets. It seemed, not long ago, as if 
Gabriel Hanotaux was to be a political hero 
of this meteoric description. When the Pana- 
ma scandal swept M. Ribot from office, and 
smirched a score of promising careers, Hano- 
taux came up suddenly from obscurity to 
eminence. He had been a teacher at the 
Sorbonne, a struggling journalist, a modest 
subordinate in the foreign office, and an un- 
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distinguished member of the chamber of depu- 
ties; but suddenly Paris hailed him as the 
man who was to drive Germany from the 
‘(lost provinces’? and England from Egypt, 
and generally to assert France’s prestige and 
influence all over the world. As yet, these 
highly desirable ends have not been fully 
accomplished, and the cafés of the left bank 
of the Seine are already beginning to mur- 
mur against the idol they so enthusiastically 
enthroned. 

Whether M. Hanotaux himself believed that 
it was his mission to revive the most glorious 
traditions of French imperialism, it wouid be 
difficult to say. He is certainly a man of am- 
bition, which has not been diminished by his 
success in climbing the political ladder. He 
has deliberately taken Richelieu as his model 
—a dangerous exemplar, one would think, at 
this end of the nineteenth century. He has 
devoted an immense amount of study to the 
history of the great cardinal who built up 
Bourbon France, and has published a very ex- 
haustive monograph of his life. He has 
imitated the celibacy of the militant priest, 
and has even’ modeled his personal appear- 
ance—his expression, and the trim of his 


_small beard and mustache—upon Richelieu’s 


portraits, too closely, Parisians say, for the 
similarity to be unconscious. 

M. Hanotaux is a silent man, and no orator. 
In the chamber, he answers questions by read- 
ing brief written statements with no attempt 
at rhetorical effect. His home is a small fifth 
floor apartment on the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, full of books «::d oriental curiosities— 
the latter collected when he was secretary of 
the embassy at Constautinople. One of his 
ambitions—one quite likely to be gratified— 
is to secure a seat in Richelieu’s great foun- 
dation, the French Academy, the only national 
institution that has survived a century and a 
half of revolution. 





TWO WOMEN NOVELISTS. 

When Mrs. Burton Harrison was going 
abroad, a year ago, an incident occurred on 
board ship which was rather amusing. The 
steamer was full, and she shared her state 
room with a young girl from the West. Mrs. 
Harrison could not help observing that she 
was the object of very special attention on 
the part of her neighbor, and finally she in- 
quired the reason of it. 

““T cannot take my eyes from you,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ and I do not believe that I shall 
be able to sleep a wink during the whole 
journey across the ocean. Only think of it! 
Iam traveling in the same state room with 
the author of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ !”’ 

‘* My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Harrison, 
“you can go to sleep in peace. You are not 
II 
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traveling with the author of that celebrated 
book. I must acknowledge that Mrs. Bur- 
nett wrote ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and I 
really cannot consent to appear under false 
colors.’’ 

Mrs. Burnett and Mrs. Harrison are close 
personal friends, and for some reason a great 
many people, who ought to know better, in- 
sist upon confusing these two clever women. 
A well known editor once sent Mrs. Harrison 
a long letter of congratulation upon the suc- 
cess of her dramatization of ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.”’ 





Secretary Alger was asked, the other day, 
to tell of the most conspicuous instance of 
bravery that ever came under his observation. 

‘* Most men,”’ he said, ‘‘ are naturally afraid 
in battle, or before they go into battle. It is 
safe to say that any soldier who tells you that 
he never experienced the sensation of fear in 
battle, is untruthful. I think the greatest 
display of personal bravery that I ever saw 
was at Petersburg. A mine had been made 
under the Confederate earthworks. ‘The fuse 
had been fixed and lighted, but after waiting for 
some time without any result, it was apparent 
that something had gone wrong inside of the 
mine. Two men instantly volunteered to go 
in and investigate. Now each one perfectly 
understood that he was taking his life in his 
hand by so doing. They went in and came 
out, after relighting the fuse; neither man 
was injured in the slightest degree, but each 
deserved the very highest commendation for 
true courage, though his action was not as 
showy and sensational as some of the desperate 
deeds done in battle. In the field, soldiers 
are nerved up by excitement, by companion- 
ship, and by the fear of disgrace; but when a 
man steps forward and faces a terrible death 
deliberately, with no motive but that of duty, 
he must have a brave heart.’’ 

* * % % 

When Mark Hanna became chairman of 
the Republican national committee, and took 
charge of Major McKinley’s canvass for the 
Presidency, he had never made a public speech 
of any kind. Hedid not believe that he could 
learn the art of thinking aloud on his feet in 
the presence of a mixed company; but he 
soon found that it was almost absolutely 
necessary for him to make the attempt. He 
did so, and in a very short time he mastered 
the mysteries of making an after dinner 
speech. His fluency surprised his life long 
friends. 

“TI think,’’ he said the other. day, ‘‘ that 
learning to make a speech was the hardest 
job I ever undertook. Last year’s campaign 
was nothing in comparison to it. However, 
it had to be done, and when once started I 
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found it was not so difficult as I apprehended, 
but all the same I still prefer to let the other 
fellows do most of the talking.”’ 

Mr: Hanna is not an orator, but there are 
some points about his style which many of 
his fellow Senators would do well to imitate. 
He never wastes a word, and he never leaves 
his hearers in any doubt as to his meaning. 
He goes straight to the point with business- 
like directness. 

* * * * 

We don’t approve, as a rule, of running 
down Americans, but if the one that Ian 
Maclaren met in the Holy Land was a genu- 
ine specimen we cheerfully hand him over to 
the tender mercies of our most acrid foreign 
critics. Dr. Watson’s American was heading 
for Jaffa, and seemed to be in a hurry to get 
there, while the story telling Scottish clergy- 
man was making a leisurely and sentimental 
pilgrimage through Judea. After the usual 
greetings between the two English speaking 
men, meeting in a foreign country, had been 
exchanged, his new acquaintance asked Dr. 
Watson where he was going. 

‘*To Jerusalem,’ replied that gentleman, 
with as much Scottish brogue as it was pos- 
sible to twist into the two words. 

‘‘ Jerusalem ?”’ exclaimed the American, in 
tones of unbounded pity and great disgust. 
‘“You don’t want to go there. It’s a dead 
slow town. Why, there isn’t a single daily 
newspaper in the place !”’ 

Unfortunately, Dr. Watson’s reply is not 
recorded. If it was, it would probably have 
been but a faint echo of his thoughts. 

* * * * 

- Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, has achieved 
a certain amount of distinction as being one 
of the very few men who have declined a 
prominent appointment at the hand of Presi- 
dent McKinley. It is understood that Mr. 
Payne had his choice of going to either Ger- 
many, Russia, or Japan as the representative 
of the United States. He took the matter 
under advisement for a few days, and like a 
discreet man said that he must consult his 
wife before coming to a decision. When he 
spoke to Mrs. Payne about the matter, she 
said : ‘‘ Henry, you know that you were home- 
sick after you had been six months in Europe 
last summer. How do you think you could 
stand four years’ absence from America? ’’ 

The next day Mr. Payne notified the Presi- 
dent that he could not accept a foreign 
appointment. If his party continues its 


ascendancy in Wisconsin, Mr. Payne will 
probably succeed Senator Mitchell in the 
United States Senate two years hence. 
* % * % 
Major Pond produces the following story 
from the diary he kept of the adventures that 


befell him during his last lecture tour with 
Mark Twain : 

At a railroad junction in the West, the 
lecturer and his manager missed connections, 
and had to wait for a train. ‘‘ Major,’’ said 
Mr. Clemens solemnly, ‘‘I find, on consulting 
my contract with you, that it makes no stipu- 
lation about waiting at stations. It states 
that you are to provide transportation, and I 
must insist that you live up to yourcontract.”’ 

Major Pond was taken aback for a moment, 
but he proved equal to the occasion. Seeing a 
wheelbarrow on the platform, he grasped the 
handles, and said, ‘‘Come, jump in, Mark; 
Major Pond always keeps his contracts !’’ 

The humorist got into the barrow, and his 
manager wheeled him up and down the plat- 
form, to the amusement and edification of a 
small company of rural spectators. Major 
Pond adds that he was glad to be relieved of 
his labor by the approach of the train. 

* * * * 

Henry M. Stanley, whose marriage has 
been childless, has adopted a little boy, a 
distant relative of his own. While Dr. Nan- 
sen was in England, the famous Arctic traveler 
called upon the great African explorer, and 
young Denzil Stanley was brought down stairs 
in honor .of the visitor. Mrs. Stanley told 


him to say something nice to the distinguished - 


Norwegian. The little fellow hesitated a 
moment, and all the guests gathered around 
to listen. Then he held one foot in the air, 
looked up into Dr. Nansen’s blue eyes, and 
solemnly announced : ‘‘ New boots! ”’ 

Should Dr. Nansen come to America, by the 
way, do not pronounce his name just as it is 
spelled. Hecalls it ‘‘Naunsen,’’ and his 
celebrated ice ship the ‘‘ Fraum.”’ 

* * * * 

Mrs. McKinley does not regard the familiar 
comparison between her distinguished hus- 
band and the first Napoleon as a compliment 
to the former. To a lady of the diplomatic 
circle, who alluded to the resemblance be- 
tween the French emperor and the American 
President, she said the other day : 

‘‘ Well, I suppose he does look like Napo- 
leon, but Iam sure he is a very much better 
man !”’ 

The remark was a truly wifely one, for 
though the ‘‘ little corporal’? had his strong 
points it will be remembered that his record as 
a husband was not exactly a satisfactory one. 

* * * * 

The German emperor has now four sons 
who hold commissions in his army. Every 
Hohenzollern prince becomes a lieutenant in 
the First Prussian Foot Guards as soon as he 
is ten years old, and the Kaiser’s fourth boy, 
August Wilhelm, reached that dignified age 
on the 29th of last January. ° 

















NANSEN. 

We are going to have Nansen over here 
presently, and New York and the United 
States will show their state of civilization by 
the way they treat him. In England he has 
been the hero of the hour, and his great work 
for science has been appreciated to the fullest 
extent. In his book, which six translators 
prepared for the English printers in less than 
two weeks, we get a plain, straightforward 
story of his work, which first and last was the 
most stupendous adventure of this century. 

It is not only as an explorer that Nansen is 
great, but as a teller of the story. One critic 
has likened him to the old Norse hunter who 
comes home to his own camp fire in a rugged 
song. ‘‘ The audience is uplifted, hearts beat 
faster; the tense excitement of the story 
gathers in a lump in each throat ; there are 
sympathy, enthusiasm, passion in the soul of 
each listener, and the walls seem to recede, 
the eve actually sweeps the distant horizon to 
which the imagination is being transported.’’ 

He has given each of his readers something 
of the life he lived. He lived dramatically, 
and he can tell his story in no other way. 
His return to his country and to his family 
sends a thrill to the heart and brain. We, 
who have marched over the ice with him, 
who have shared his triumphs and his disap- 
pointments, come home with him in triumph. 
The book is the human story of heroic deeds 
told by a hero. 

In these modern days there could not be a 
more striking type of the Viking than Nan- 
sen. He is a man of imposing appearance. 
He is thirty five years old, more than six feet 
in height, with the figure of an athlete. He 
has very fair hair, which he wears pushed 
away from his high forehead, and a small, 
fair mustache across his firm mouth. But 
his chief beauty is in his blue eyes. He is 
one of the best runners on the skzs in Nor- 
way, and is at all times so full of alertness 
and life that people turn to look at him even 
in the crowded London streets, 

He was born on a farm two miles from 
Christiania, and as a boy he used to walk 
to school through all sorts of weather. To 
most people, he is simply an explorer, and 
they know nothing of his reputation as a 
zoologist. After leaving the university, he 
went to the seas between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, and spent five months studying 
the animal life there. On his return he was 
appointed curator of the museum at Bergen. 
In 1885 he won a gold medal for a study in 
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zoology, and in 1887 he was made a doctor for 
his book on anatomy. Two years later he 
married Eva Sars, whose father and brother 
are eminent naturalists, and who is herself a 
well known singer. She continues to sing, 
for her husband believes in women and men 
being on an equal footing in everything. 
Mrs. Nansen is as strong and natural as her 
husband. Many nights has she passed in the 
snow in a fur sleeping bag, in some of their 
long, wild runs over the mountains on snow 
shoes. 

Their home suggests their own person- 
alities. It ison the edge ofa fiord, and is 
built in the old Norwegian fashion, of pine 
logs. Everywhere on the ends of the logs, 
and on the furniture, are the quaint old ser- 
pent and dragon heads characteristic of Nor- 
way. Books and pictures and busts of great 
men are all over the house. 

Nansen is an enthusiastic lover of his grand 
and ancient homeland. He seems to possess 
the great spirit of its old Norse kings, and to 
have in him all the material for a saga. 





NOVELISTS AS PLAYWRIGHTS. 

Since the failure of plays by some of our 
popular novelists, the professional playwright 
has been coming eagerly to the front to ex- 
plain why his esteemed brethren missed the 
mark, and to tell us the difference between a 
novel and a play. Louis N. Parker, whose 
‘Rosemary’? has been the popular piece of 
Mr. John Drew’s acting this year, has some 
interesting views upon the subject. He says 
that we have very few really good dramatists, 
the reason being that the Anglo Saxon mind 
is not dramatic by instinct. In Italy, France, 
and Germany the great novelists are drama- 
tists. But Mr. Parker comes much nearer 
to the truth of the matter when he tells us 


that the novelist can appeal to a special | 


audience, while the playwright must appeal 
to the composite intellect, and consequently 
must be direct, however complicated his sub- 
ject may be. 

Bronson Howard says that it is as pertinent 
to ask why a novelist is not a dramatist, as to 
ask why he isn’t a painter or an architect ora 
lawyer. He cites a dozen instances of great 
novelists who could not write plays, and says 
it is because they, have never learned the 
difference between making their audiences 
see color and scenery through the printed 
page, and putting the things actually before 
their eyes. They both simulate, but the arts 
are radically different. 
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It is nonsense, however, to say that litera- 
ture has no place on the stage. Who will 
deny that Shakspere wrote literature? ‘Yet 
he was a great dramatist, and his plays bear 
the dramatist’s secret in plainer speech than 
any given by Mr. Parker or Mr. Howard. The 
great Elizabethan master worked in thie 
narrow framework of the fundamental pas- 
sions expressed through incidents which the 
simplest can understand. It does not need a 
cultured man to love and hate, to be jealous 
or ainbitious, or to admire a hero. Shakspere 
lived during the Reformation, but we hear 
nothing of it in his plays—Catholic and 
Protestant are merely words, human nature 
is underneath. The Renaissance was in its 
full tide, but it might have been any era when 
he wrote. Fashions, tricks of mind which 
come from certain forms of culture, Shaks- 
pere ignored. The passions which we all 
have had since the beginning of the world, 
since Eve was tempted, are the only ones that 
will hold any audience long. The novelist 
. may play with times and seasons and curi- 
osities of sociology, but the great composite 
public actually does not understand them 
clearly enough to take any vivid interest in 
their portrayal. 





THE STORY OF A SAILOR HERO. 

Captain Mahan’s “‘ Life of Nelson’’ is one 
of the important books of the year. No living 
writer was more competent to chronicle a 
career that was one of the romances of modern 
history. The author’s work on ‘‘Sea Power ”’ 
has already become a standard authority, be- 
longing not to America but to the. civilized 
‘world, and through it Captain Mahan has be- 
come better known abroad than any other 
officer in our whole military or naval service. 
All England was delighted when she learned 
that her great hero was to be shown to the 
world by such competent hands. 

The biographer has tried to make Nelson 
tell his own story instead of telling it for 
him, and to tell the story of his inner as well 
as his outer life. Among the illustrations is 
a portrait of Lady Nelson which even the 
present earl, her great nephew, had no idea 
existed. Captain Mahan discovered two in 
his search after material. It is not generally 
known that Nelson was married in a little 
church in one of the West Indian islands, when 
quite a young man, and the record is one of 
the sights shown to tourists. 

Captain Mahan draws a vivid picture of 
Nelson’s heroic death in the hour of his most 
splendid victory. He has little to say con- 
cerning Lady Hamilton’s ‘‘services to the 
state,’? for which Nelson, almost with his 
dying breath, commended her to the care of 
his country, but appears to consider that they 


were told to Nelson by Lady Hamilton alone. 
At any rate, England was quite too respect- 
able to carry out the last request of the man 
who had done so much for her, and let the 
woman he loved starve to death, 





A PHYSICIAN AND AUTHOR. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is one of the interest- 
ing men of the day. He has written a great 
many books—novels, poems, and medical 
works—but probably his deepest impression 
upon his time has been made as a physician, 
through his own personality. Dr. Mitchell 
might be called a human magnet, so full is 
he of that disturbing force which sets every 
intelligent thing about him in motion. It 
is told of his best friend, the late Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, that he was so soul stirring 
even as a physical presence that audiences in 
strange places, who did not know his face or 
name, applauded him as he walked up the 
aisle of a hall. Dr. Mitchell has something 
of the same force. He has made a world 
wide reputation as a specialist in nervous 
diseases. He said once that he could “cure 
anybody but fools ’’ of most nervous diseases. 
Other physicians who studied his methods, 
and used them, lacked his great success, not 
at all to the wonder of his patients, who came 
to believe in him personally as the healer. 

Dr. Mitchell is a conservative in many 
things, and he is altogether an elegant man 
of the world, brought up in that fine school of 
manners, the old society of Philadelphia. In 
his books or out of them, he can be depended 
upon never to offend good taste. One lives 
among well bred people in his writings, or 
among studies made and presented to you 
from the nicest point of view. He is a very 
careful workman. In preparing his last 
novel, which is by far his most ambitious, he 
made a thorough study of the Philadelphia 
and the America of colonial times. As an 
example, we may mention that he wrote to 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, whose studies of 
early New England are so well known, and 
asked her for the name and a full description 
ot every article of apparel worn by a lady in 
America in the years before and about the 
Revolution. To what use he intended to put 
the knowledge, his book will probably tell us, 
but it was a little remarkable that he, a man 
and a creative novelist, should have realized 
how entirely the fashions in the smallest items 
of women’s wear change from generation to 
generation. 





“THE MAN WHO WINS.”’ 
, The popular hero of the day is the man 
who succeeds, How he succeeds, or just 
what he has done, -matters little; it is the 
success that counts. People stop to behold 











it, to envy it, to fall down before it. Rarely” 
is the worth of it all, or the sacrifice that has 
been made to obtain it, considered by the 
world ; seldom is it measured beside the true 
winnings or the best ideals. Occasionally 
the successful man compares his actual posi- 
tion with what, in the enthusiasm of his 
youth, was the ideal he hoped to attain. 
Now and then the ghosts of the true things 
laid aside for the false, sometimes from 
necessity, sometimes from weakness, haunt 
the hours of his rest; but the world is un- 
mindful of the shadows, and considers success 
only what it seems. 

In ‘‘ The Man Who Wins,’’ Robert Herrick 
has suggested the full meaning of the verb 
“to win’’ by telling, in contrast to that 
meaning, the story of a successful man. The 
tale is also a chronicle of a degenerate Puritan 
family, one of the many which, as the author 
says, ‘‘were not transplanted in time and 
were left to peter out on the stony farnis, or 
in little clerkships, or in asylums of one sort 
or another—a stock that had been too finely 
bred in and in, over and over, for three hun- 
dred years.’’ The love of a maz full of aims 
and ideals in life for a beautiful girl of this 
decaying race, upon whom had fallen the 
burden of the sins of her fathers, is the 
romance of the story. Pathetic and helpless 
as the situation is, the book is interesting be- 
cause it presents anew the exhaustless power 
of love, and because its art is perfect, its tell- 
ing masterful. 

It was written in Verice and Heidelberg 
last year. Its author is one of the few tellers 
of present day stories who consider the use 
of faultless English an important factor in 
making himself clearly understood. As an 
instructor of English composition, first in 
Harvard, now in the University of Chicago, 
it is well for the good name of these institu- 
tions that Mr. Herrick’s art is of a high order. 
‘‘The Man Who Wins”? is told in a hundred 
small pages. It might easily have filled a 
thousand, but not without losing some of its 
directness, its intentness, its purpose. These 
elements crystallize the story, and make it 
really worthy of being read. 

Mr. Herrick is one of the most interesting 
instructors in the great Western university. 
Especially is he a favorite with the young 
women of the institution. One of them writes 
regarding him : 

‘He is a boyish looking professor. Every 
new and uninitiated fledgling, if she has occa- 
sion to visit the fourth floor of Cobb House, 
where English reigns, catches a glimpse of a 
handsome boy, generally in a negligé shirt, 
sauntering through the halls with a theme in 
his hands. Of course she takes him for a 
plodding undergraduate, and expresses open 
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admiration forhim. When she finally discovers 
that this attractive youth is Professor Her- 
rick, she has grasped one startling peculiarity 
of the university—the youthful appearance of 
its instructors, from Dr. Harper down. 

‘But if Robert Herrick is youthful in his 
appearance, he is a monarch in his class 
room, The freshmen girls all want to take 
his courses, but they do not find him as re- 
ceptive to admiration as they would like. He 
requires other things for admission to his 
work. He admits very few, and these find 
his courses not only tests of writing but of 
character. He is said to resemble Barrett 
Wendell, the Harvard instructor in English. 
He is too self conscious in his choice of words 
to be successful asa lecturer, and he lacks 
spontaneity and ready enthusiasm, but as 
a critic he is superb. On one brilliant girl’s 
theme he characteristically marked: ‘This 
reminds one of radishes.’ Perhaps the 
greatest surprise, however, for the fledgling 
is when she sometimes meets her professor in 
his rambles, talking earnestly to his wife and 
wheeling a perambulator.”’ 





‘*MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE.”’ 

The first impression produced by a perusal 
of Mr. John D. Barry’s new novel, ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Blanche,’’ is that one is in touch 
with a man who has seen much of the world, 
who has lost his first enthusiasms, and has 
come to look upon people and things with 
a critical eye. To say that ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Blanche ’’ deals with the career of a circus 
performer is to say all that is necessary of its 
motif, for only the very young or credulous 
imagine that the ring and the sawdust are to 
any extent associated with romance. To 
those who are neither, the acrobat tells his 
own story ; but hard and ruthless as this may 
be, it could hardly be more heart breaking 
than Mr. Barry’s realistic drawing of Made- 
motselle Blanche. 

Mr. Barry gives us the story in a rather off- 
hand manner, even the most touching scenes 
being treated with something perilously near 
to flippancy ; but this seems to be part and 
parcel of his plan—the verbal tinsel, as it 
were, and the flare of cheap lights, under 
which runs a vein of strong human pathos 
and passion. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Blanche”’ is a 
book that will bear reading twice, once for 
the undeniable charm of its surface style, and 
again to get, as we may say, ‘‘ behind the 
scenes.” It isa vivid and interesting story, 
and the fact that it is just a bit cynical and 
depressing does not damage its quality, but 
rather strengthens it. 

To come back to Mr. Barry himself, though 
only thirty, he is by no means a newcomer 
in literature. Some of us remember ‘A 
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Daughter of Thespis,’’ which did not attract 
much attention, despite Miss Georgia Cay- 
van’s verdict that it was the best story of 
stage life ever written. He has been almost 
everything that a man may bein the world of 
books and letters, from a schoolmaster to a 
novelist, and the impression of varied experi- 
ences conveyed by his work is not misleading. 
We are promised another novel from his pen 
before long, and if it be as good as ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Blanche,’’ its welcome is already 
assured. Never was there a better oppor- 
tunity than today for the man with a story to 
tell and the ability to tell it. Mr. Barry has 
both. The very fact that the market is 
egregiously overstocked with indifferent 
novels should make this able young Amer- 
ican’s way easy. Here is a book to which 
one can point as worth reading, and, what- 
ever the ‘‘ disgruntled’? may say, the public 
is anything but chary of its praise to those to 
whom praise is really due. 





‘* PHROSO.”’ 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins has done a 
thing which is so rarely done that it has as- 
sumed the proportions of an exploit. He has 
written a famous book, and then, in the full 
flush of its success, has written another which 
at least equals, even if it does not excel it. 
When the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda’’ was drama- 
tized, and when, as a natural result, its popu- 
larity, already great, became still greater, 
people said that Anthony Hope’s star had 
reached the zenith, and would shortly begin 
to fall lower and grow more dim. The proph- 
ecy was not an unreasonable one. So many 
literary rockets have arisen with a mighty 
rushing sound, and dazzled all eyes with some 
shining achievement ; so many literary sticks 
have come ingloriously down and been for- 
gotten, that the sudden brilliance of Mr. Haw- 
kins’ fame was almost a guarantee of its im- 
permanence. 

Now comes ‘‘Phroso,’’ and the reading 
public has an opportunity to realize that 
Anthony Hope is no ‘‘one book man,’’ but a 
born story teller with a vast store of reserve 
energy. Far from being talked out when he 
left Ruritania, he had just begun. He crops 
up in Neopalia with another princess, another 
villain, and another collection of bold words 
and bolder deeds which are as vivid, as ab- 
sorbing, and, above all, as novel and unhack- 
neyed as were the intrigues and exploits 
which culminated in the capture of the castle 
of Zenda. ‘‘Phroso’’ is a notable book, not 
only for its own sake, but as a fellow to the 
‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.”’ It is sufficiently like 
the latter to be far and away the most inter- 
esting novel the season has brought forth, 
and sufficiently unlike to be a proof that its 
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author has not exhausted his literary re- 
sources. 

‘The gods help them that help them- 
selves.”’ No sooner had ‘‘ Phroso’’ appeared 
upon the market than the civilized world was 
startled by the news that, in defense of Cretan 
liberty, Greece had defied Europe. The 
librarians tell us that every submarine ex- 
plosion in the’ political world sends waves of 
interest surging around their desks. Greece 
was the topic of the moment, and ‘‘ Phroso,”’ 
a Grecian romance, had a special share, in 
consequence, of the public attention. All of 
which, while very pleasant for Mr. Hawkins, 
was not an undeserved tribute to his work. 
King George’s bold policy may have helped 
its sale, but ‘‘ Phroso,’’ on the other hand, 
was a book bound to succeed in any event. 





““FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO.”’ 

Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl has written thrill- 
ingly of buried treasure, given us rousing 
tales of sea fights with pirates, of reckless ad- 
venture on land and sea, where he has had 
scope enough for the full play of his strong 
imaginings. Those who have read ‘“ The 
Jewel of Ynys Galon,’’ or ‘‘ Battlement and 
Tower,’’ will need no further introduction to 
this clever British writer ; but he has linked 
himself anew to all lovers of stirring tales 
through ‘‘ For the White Rose of Arno.”’ 

The ‘‘Jewel of Ynys Galon’’ quickened 
the pulses with its vivid portrayal of stirring 
scenes. It was such a book as boys love— 
and men, too, for it made them boys again 
while its spell was over them. Hitherto Mr. 
Rhoscomyl’s work has been more of the leg- 
endary than the historical order, but ‘‘ For 
the White Rose of Arno”’ is a historical 
novel. The book deals with the affairs of the 
Young Pretender, Charles Edward, and his 
zealous but futile efforts on behalf of the un- 
happy Stuart cause. The author follows the 
prince from France to Scotland, goes with 
him on his southward march from Edinburgh 
to Derby, and witnesses his humiliation and 
retreat. He takes up in detail the part played 
by the Welsh in this action; and explains 
their failure to afford prompt and substantial 
support to the Pretender, whose cause they 
had espoused. Around the leading Welsh 
characters in this disastrous expedition, Mr. 
Rhoscomyl weaves a plot of considerable 
power, which. he elaborates with vivid pen 
picturing. The story is one of never flagging 
interest. In fact, the book becomes more 
and more entertaining as the historical treat- 
ment is gradually abandoned to make room 
for the romance of /thel and Mari ; and with 
the narrative of this the reader is carried 
swiftly on to the end, through brave struggle 
and fierce encounter. 














One wishes that Mr. Rhoscomyl would 
append to his work a pronouncing key to the 
oddities of Welsh nomenclature, in order 
that the reader might appreciate the sweet- 
ness which these apparently ill favored 
names possess by nature but not by spelling. 

The little principality of Wales, hidden 
among its own natural fastnesses, overlooked 
by our restless sightseers, possesses a quaint 
charm of its own. ‘The manners of its peo- 
ple, the eccentricities of its language, the 
weirdness of its music, all accentuate this 
charm, and make. it potent over the most 
casual traveler. It is a country never for- 
gotten by those who have seen it, and every 
emigrant who leaves its shores clings to its 
memory as that of a lost and longed for 
home. Mr. Rhoscomyl takes us with him 
among these picturesque folk—whether of 
ancient or modern times matters little, for in 
the midst of the world’s changes they are 
changeless as their own rugged hillsides. 
They have steadfastly held to their ancient 
customs, and clung to the _ traditions 
of their race. Small as it is, such a country 
is rich in possibilities for writers of fiction ; 
rich in legendary lore; rich in historical 
records that outdate even the legends of 
other civilizations. 

We regret that Mr. Rhoscomyl’s latest 
book is less distinctively Welsh than the 
‘Jewel of Ynys Galon.’’ Indeed, he seems 
to be breaking away in some measure from 
the Cymric standpoint, and this we are sorry 
to note. We think it a pity, too, that a 
writer of such individuality and power should 
prefer to hide behind a xom de guerre a per- 
sonality with which a circle of warm admirers 
would be glad to acquaint themselves. 





A BICYCLE BOOK. 

‘“The Wheels of Chance’’ is the name of a 
delightfully funny book by H. G. Wells. in 
the opening chapters, the author sets fort the 
woes and misadventures of the beginner on 
the bicycle in a manner that will go straight 
to the heart of any one who has passed 
through the trying ordeal of learning to ride. 
The first of the work calls vividly to mind 
the style of Jerome K. Jerome, and one is 
inclined to think that this book does for the 
wheelman what ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat ’’ did 
for the oarsman. 

There is a girl in the book; a bicycle girl 
with ideas. The girl is young; the ideas are 
old. The girl is garbed in the advanced cos- 
tume—and so are the ideas. By an eccen- 
tricity of fate, the beginner and the girl are 
thrown together on a tour of the southern 
counties of England ; and the Indicrous situa- 
tions that ensue could not be handled better. 
The author gets in a quiet bit of satire on 
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Dr. Doyle’s immortal detective. The reader 
is introduced to a much bruised and battered 
person, and, from the sizes and relative loca- 
tions of the cuts and contusions, Mr. Wells 
humorously deduces evidence that the 
battered person is a bicyclist, and even points 
out the general characteristics of the machine. 
Again, we all know the nervous gentleman 
out for a “‘ quiet spin,’’ yet pedaling along for 
dear life, puffing and wilted. ‘There is no 
hurry, sir, none whatever. I came out for exer- 
cise, gentle exercise, and to notice the scenery, 
and to botanize. And nosoonerdoI get on the 
accursed machine than off I go hammer and 
tongs; I never look to right or left, never 
notice a flower, never see a view; get hot, 
juicy red—like a grilled chop. Get me on 
that machine and I have to go. Why should 
a man rush about like a rocket, all pace and 
fizzle? Why?” 

The happy vein of the book is sustained 
throughout, and Mr. Wells’ humor is natural 
and straightforward ; but in the midst of his 
fun the author finds time to ask some very 
serious questions. Laugh as you may—as 
you must, if you have ever ridden a bicycle— 
you put the book down with a feeling that 
the bicycle girl is a problem, one of the seri- 
ous social problems of the day. 

Mr. Wells is an Englishman, and, though 
comparatively young, is the author of ‘‘ The 
Time Visit ’? and ‘‘ The Flying Machine.’’ 





THE FATAL, GIFT OF DIALECT. 

We have upon occasions expressed our 
opinion upon the literary dribble that passes 
itself off as a ‘‘dialect story.”’ A case in 
point is ‘‘ The Fatal Gift of Beauty, and Other 
Stories,’’ by C. E. Raimond. The author 
has invented a dialect that is swz generis, and 
we hope its genus may not be perpetuated. 

We were attracted to this book by its pleas- 
ing cover and by the allurements of good 
typography, but the illusion was quickly dis- 
pelled. It is a collection of sketches, pre- 
sumably character sketches. The first of 
these is vulgar, but funny. The second is 
more vulgar, and has not the saving merit of 
mirth. It is, in fact, a mere Punch and Judy 
show; the reader is regaled by a succession 
of knockdowns with a plentiful sprinkling of 
bruises and broken heads. Thus: ‘’E got 
tired ob ’is wife, an’ ’e jes took ’er an’ tied ’er 
to ’is ’orse’s tail. Yes, sir, an’ ’e druve de 
’orse up an’ down de garden till de men come 
outer de stable an’ jes took my gran’moder 
away from ’im—treatin’ ’er like dat jes ’cause 
’e’d got tired !’’ et cetera, et cetera. 

The volume under discussion is written in 
the patois of which we have given a sample, 
consisting of ‘‘a fine blend of Cockney and 
platt Deutsch,’’ as the author calls it, with a 
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flavoring of French. Surely such an uncanny 
blend is not of this earth, with its limitations 
to linguistic possibility. Surely, also, it is 
time to call a halt on the incursion of the 
dialect pest, which is rapidiy infesting regions 
of literature that should be safeguarded 
against itsencroachments. One hardly knows 
whom most to blame—himself for temporizing 
with it, or the author and publisher for letting 
its manifestations loose upon the land. 





THE WORK OF a CLEVER PARODIST. 

The gods of the poetical world are com- 
monly supposed to be not only sufficient unto 
themselves, but somewhat beyond and above 
the reach of the parodist. This is due, per- 
haps, not so much to the actual superiority of 
the poets as to the extreme scarcity of paro- 
dists worthy of the name. Parody is possible 
only when one is an accomplished mimic, 
possessing a shrewd ability to discover and 
make the most of vulnerable spots, and at the 
same time plenty of tact, good humor, and 
consideration. Such a combination is rare 
indeed, but it is found to a marked degree in 
the work of Mr. Owen Seaman, the author of 
‘*The Battle of the Bays.”’ 

This little book, which has attracted gen- 
eral attention, is an excellent illustration of 
the old maxim that the best goods come in 
the smallest packages. It contains only 
twenty one poems, but there is not a medi- 
ocre one in the lot. The first nine are paro- 
dies on the work of Swinburne, Watson, 
Kipling, Le Gallienne, and others equally well 
known, and there can be no better way of 
showing how exceedingly good the parodies 
are than comparing the original with the 
mimicry : 

Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel 

Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour; 
The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 

Red mouth like a venomous flower ; 
When these are gone by with their glories, 

What shall rest of thee then, what remain, 
O inystic and somber Dolores, 

Our Lady of Pain? 


Of Delight that is dear as Desi-er, 
And Desire that is dear as Delight ; 

Of the fangs of the flame that is fi-er, 
Of the bruises of kisses that bite ; 

Of embraces that clasp and that sever, 
Of blushes that flutter and flee 

Round the limbs of Dolores, whoever 
Dolores may be. 


Panatheist, bruiser and breaker 
Of kings and the creatures of kings, 
I shouted on Freedom to shake her 
Feet loose of the fetter that clings ; 
Far rolling my ravenous red eye, 
And rolling a mutinous lid, 
To all monarchs and matrons I said I 
Would shock them—and did. 


MAGAZINE. 


Hushed now is the bibulous bubble 
Of “lithe and lascivious ”’ throats ; 
Long stript and extinct is the stubble 
Of hoary and harvested oats ; 
From the sweets that are sour as the sorrel’s 
The bees have abortively swarmed ; 
And Algernon’s earlier morals 
Are fairly reformed. 
If ‘‘ Algernon ’’ possesses any sense of hu- 
mor—which, to do him justice, is more than 
likely—even his dignity cannot restrain him 
from indulging in an appreciative laugh at 
his own expense when he places his early 
poems beside the skit of Mr. Seaman’s, And 
as for Mr. Kipling, he can surely find amuse- 
ment in ‘‘ The Rhyme of the Kipperling.”’ 
There was never a light in the sky’that night of 
the soft midsummer gales, 

But the great man bloaters snorted low and the 
young uns sang like whales ; 

And out laughed Sal (like a dog toothed wheel 
was the laugh that Sal laughed she), 

“‘Now who’s for a bride on the shady side o. 
up’ards of forty three ?”’ 


And Neddy he swore by bitt and bend, and Billy 
by bend and bitt, 

And nautical names that no man frames but your 
amateur nautical wit ; 

And Sam said, “Shiver my topping lifts and 
scuttle my foc’s’le yarn, 

And may I be curst, ifI’m not in first with a kip- 
perling slued astarn!”’ 


Altogether ‘‘ The Battle of the Bays’’ is a 
marvelously clever piece of satire, and one 
that, while it may not be long lived, will fur- 
nish the literary world with a day’s delight- 
fulamusenient. It is not Mr. Seaman’s first 
book, although it is far and away his best. 
He is known as England’s most apt writer of 
occasional verse, not excepting Mr. F. C. 
Burnand. The critics have been comparing 
him to Calverley, but comparisons are odious. 
Mr. Seaman is sui generis. 





A STARTLING BOOK. 

The historian who is calm and judicial, as 
he should be, generally makes a composite 
picture of the various points of view which 
contemporary narrators have left him, and 


succeeds in reduciug them to something un- . 


like any real life. It is for this reason that 
the histories which the critics call ‘‘un- 
prejudiced” are generally so dull. Itis only 
when we get our hands on a book written in 
the full memory of the heat of the events that 
created prejudice, that we find something 
living and interesting. : 

We get this in the ‘‘ War Diary of 1866 and 
1870-1’’ by the Count of Frankenberg. The 
author is a Prussian soldier, who was the in- 
timate friend of the royal family, the old 
Emperor Wilhelm and the crown prince both 
calling him ‘‘ Fred ’’ and treating him as the 
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familiar attendant he was. He had an un- 
usual opportunity to understand all that went 
on out of sight of the general public, and he 
gives an explanation of the crown prince’s loss 
of popularity, and shows cause for some of the 
most widely criticised actions of his son, the 
present Kaiser. According to Count Franken- 
berg, the Empress Frederick came to Berlin 
determined to use every atom of her influence 
to further the plans of her own country, and 
every move she made was under the advice of 
her mother. She has been accused of this 
many times, but the plain story has never 
been told from the inside before. 

Every night, during the campaign of 1870-1, 
the crown prince wrote long letters to his 
wife, giving every detail of the army’s move- 
meuts. These letters were sent to England, 
and from England to Paris, for the enlighten- 
ment of the French. Count Frankenberg 
says that numerous excuses have been made 
for the princess in her youth and inexperience, 
but he calls attention to the fact that she was 
at this time a mature woman of thirty, who 
had never before been accused of rashness. 
He sets down in his diary, as a fact, the state- 
ment that the crown prince and future em- 
peror was considered a traitor in his own 
camp and army, and was looked upon with 
suspicion as one who would injure German 
interests for the sake of his wife’s country. 

But the sternest indictment against the 
Empress Frederick came in the days of her 
husband’s last illness. The German doctors 
had said that the growth in the throat of the 
crown prince was cancerous. It could be 
operated upon, and it was likely that he would, 
with care, live many years. But it is against 
the law of the Hohenzollerns for a man with 
a mortal disease to reign. In 1887, therefore, 
Frederick declared in writing that he waived 
all his rights to the throne. This was before 
he had consulted his wife. When he told her 
that his declaration had been filed in the 
crown archives, she was both dismayed and 
enraged. She turned to her mother for help, 
and the queen sent Dr. Morell Mackenzie to 
say that the growth in the prince’s throat was 
not fatal. We all know how the English 
doctor was knighted for his ‘‘skill,’? even 
though the newly crowned emperor died, and 
in dying proved the German doctors right. 

The book is a most interesting one, written 
in the very anteroom of the royal intimacy. 
Its author seems to be one of those stalwart 
Teuton patriots who are always ready to scent 
a triple alliance between France, England, 
and the Evil One to injure German interests. 





IN BRIEFER MENTION. 
Apropos of our mention of Mr. Whistler in 
the January MUNSEY’s, a correspondent gives 


us an interesting glimpse of him at West 
Point in his student days. 

It appears that for some reason or other the 
board of visitors was not in favor with the 
students, and Whistler was delegated to ex- 
press the dissatisfaction of his classmates. 
This he did in a manner as effectual as it was 
in keeping with his latent talent. One morn- 
ing a card was exhibited, on which was 
sketched, roughly and hastily, but with the 
master touch of the born artist, a figure pur- 
porting to be ‘‘ One of the Bored.”” It wasa 
laughable cartoon, and a palpable hit. One 
of Whistler’s classmates rescued it and pre- 
served it among his college souvenirs. Now, 
in the light of the eccentric artist’s world 
wide fame, it is a keepsake of unique value. 

* * x 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett says she 
has never been able to get a photograph 
taken which was satisfactory to either her 
friends or herself. ‘‘ When they tell me to 
smile,’? she adds, ‘‘it always comes out in 
the picture as a leer, and when I try to look 
dignified and serious the result is simply for- 
bidding. All I ask for is a picture that my 
friends can respect /”’ 

Mrs. Burnett is as charming a talker as she 
is a writer, but she is a person of contradic- 
tions. It is as easy to imagine her writing 
‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy ’’ as it is difficult to 
conceive of her being the creator of ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality.’? So quiet and unpretentious is 
her manner, that it is well nigh impossible 
for one who meets her to realize that she is 
a famous woman—perhaps the most famous 
literary woman of the day. 

Mrs. Craigie says of one of her heroines : 
‘‘She divided all mankind into dears, poor 
dears, and creatures.’? Mrs. Burnett makes a 
somewhat similar classification, in which her 
favorites are ‘‘creatures,’’ aud her antipathetic 
acquaintances ‘‘ persons.’’ Reginald Bathurst 
Birch, John Drew, and Vivian Burnett are 
‘*clever creatures ’’ ; reviewers, the dog, and 
the reporters ‘‘tiresome persons ’’; and Mrs. 
Burnett promptly assigns every one with 
whom she comes in contact to the more ap- 
propriate of these two shelves. 

% # % * 

The worthy and reverend clerics who rule 
Presbyterianism in Britain are scandalized at 
the behavior of the sons of their kirk. They 
made wry faces when they saw their ministry 
reading novels, and when they found them 
writing them, the shock left the good men 
dumb with amazement. The Rev. John 
Watson, known to fame as ‘‘ Ian Maclaren,”’’ 
has been sternly called to account, and by 
this time the doors of the fold may have 
been closed in his face. They could stand 
Crockett’s stories of adventure; these were 
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Scottish history. Even ‘‘ The Play Actress ”’ 
might pass if you closed your eyes to the 
title; but when Dr. Watson’s ‘‘ Kate Car- 
negié’’ came out, with teachings which were 
not orthodox, it was considered time to stop. 

Dr. Watson has his adimirers in this country 
by the thousand, and if his Liverpool par- 
ishioners allow him to be turned out of his 
present pulpit, he can bring his very charm- 
ing personality, and his recipe for drawing 
tears, over here. We will take care of him. 
The syndicates will, in any case. It may 
be profane, it may show a lack of fashion- 
able literary taste, but Dr. Watson’s stories 
remind some of us of the old fashioned Sun- 
day school books, where the good little boy 
always died in the last chapter, admonishing 
his weeping parents and friends. The recipe 
is the same, only Dr. Watson is an artist in 
its use. His stories contain so many tear 
filled eyes to the page, and his publishers are 
likely to find that his popularity depends 
largely upon their keeping him up to the 
proper average. 

* * * * 

They cannot let Sir Richard Burton rest in 
his grave. It may be'that his vivid per- 
sonality so disturbed the balance of things 
while he lived, that even dead, it will take 
years to lose the charge of that human mag- 
net. He left other books beside that famous 
‘‘ Scented Garden,’’ which his wife burned in 
tears and horror at its wickedness; and one 
of them is about to be published. It has been 
delayed all this time on account of its militant 
controversialism. It is a strong and very 
hostile study of Jewish character. With its 
announcement came a life of the author, 
written by his niece. 

To most people, Burton is simply the 
greatest of travelers, who could make brilliant 
literature of his travels. To himself he was 
a translator of eastern literatures. Probably 
not one person in ten thcusand has ever seen 
his ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ Most people, if they 
ever think about that classic of their youth, 
put it aside with the other books of the 
nursery. If they have not picked it up since 
childhood, a light running over of the old 
pages they used to know would doubtless be 
astonishing in its revelation of new mean- 
ings. Richard Burton translated it entire. 
It took him years. The result is forty four 
sizable volumes, which sell for five hundred 
dollars, and which cannot be -put on the 
shelves of a public library, for the reasons 
that destroyed ‘‘A Scented Garden.’’ Yet 
the work is considered an imperishable addi- 
tion to literature. 

The Richard Burton whose name is crop- 
ping up in contemporary literature is no con- 
nection of his illustrious namesake. He is 


the son of the late Dr. Burton, a well known 
Boston clergyman, and he belongs to that 
literary coterie in Hartford whose shining 
lights are Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

* * * * 

Clever conversation is one of the good 
things of life. Altogether too rarely do 
we find it in the pages of these latter day 
novels. Yet the very life of the book, to a 
great extent, is in the words the author puts 
into the mouths of his characters; and our 
impressions of the writer are based largely, 
though perhaps unconsciously, on tke natur- 
alness, the spontaneity, and the fitness of the 
spoken words. 

Dialogue—conversation reduced to its siin- 
plest elements—is therefore the making of 
many a book otherwise commonplace enough. 
The story itself, the plot, may be only a set- 
ting for bright gems of speech. Break away 
the setting, pluck out the stones, and these, 
if they are true brilliants, will sparkle all the 
brighter. 

In ‘‘Urban Dialogues’? Mr. Louis Evan 
Shipman has thrown away the setting and 
holds out to us a sparkling handful of well 
cut gems. His dialogues are only two or 
three minute talks; each is thoughtfully cut 
down to the proportions of maximum bril- 
liancy ; there does not seem to be a superflu- 
ous word, nor is one wanting. Several of 
them have appeared in the illustrated week- 
lies, and these, with others, have been gath- 
ered into a dainty little volume with a number 
of illustrations. When we add that these 
illustrations bear the eagerly looked for sig- 
nature of Charles Dana Gibson, we feel that 
no more remains to be said. 

Mr. Shipman is a Harvard graduate—quite 
a recent one, we understand—and a New 
Yorker of independent wealth. He has a 
town house and a fine country place in Con- 
necticut. When in town, he is generally to be 
found at the Players’ Club. His friends say 
that he will become known as the Anthony 
Hope of America. However this may be, he 
has discreetly avoided the territory that is 
distinctively Anthony Hope’s. 

x * x % 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the well known New 
York Presbyterian preacher, is putting out a 
little volume of miscellaneous verse. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s criticisms of poetry and art 
are widely familiar. ‘‘ The Poetry of Tenny- 
son’’ and ‘‘ The Christ Child in Art’’ are pro- 
ducts of his versatile pen. His studies, both 
in this country and abroad, have been varied 
and extensive ; but above all, he is a whole- 
some, outdoor sort of man, with the love of 
nature in his heart, and such men make 
sweet rhymes. 
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THE EXODUS. 
The first of May! The first of May! The 
time has come to go! 
We've stayed through January’s frost and 
February’s thaw ; 
We've suffered colds and had ‘la grippe’”’ 
and waded in the snow, 
We’ve cheerfully endured it when the days 
uy ere chill and raw ; 
But ~“w that spring has come around and 
trees begin to bud, 
The stern decree of Fashion, whom we one 
and all obey, 
Insists upon our leaving, and we’ll say with- 
out deceiving, 
That we hate to go to Europe, but we do 
not dare to stay! 


We hate to go! We hate the sea! We loathe 
its roll and sway, 
We never have a single happy minute on a 
ship, 
And yet we have to do it or our friends are 
sure to say 
That our income’s not sufficient to permit 
of such a trip. 
We much prefer America to Germany or 
France, 
But when the rage is travel there is nothing 
left to say ; 
Our rivals might despise us, and we cannot 
take the chance ; 
We hate to go to Europe, but we do not 
dare to stay ! - 


Then ho, for Devon, Brittany, the Isles of 
Wight and Man! 
Then ho, for Baden Baden and for Cha- 
mounix and Aix! 
We’ll go to Rome and Venice, to Verona and 
and Milan, 
And finish with a jaunt among the soggy 
Scottish lakes ; 
We'll navigate the Shannon, we'll sail the 
Zuyder Zee, 
We'll cross the Firth of Forth and travel 
onward to the Tay, 
Regretting most sincerely that at home we 
cannot be— 
For we hate to go to Europe, but we do not 
dare to stay! 





THE PASSING OF ROMANCE. 
Romance is dead, dead as a door nail. We 
write it and act it and paint it, but not one of 
us lives it. There are some who claim to 
have met it face to face, and who declare that 
sourrd eyes are all that is needed to see it on 
every side, fresh and radiant as ever; but 
that is because they are still looking out 
through the rose colored pane of the great 
stained glass window that lies between us 
and life. Most of us are now huddled down 
behind the chilly blue pane, whose dismal 
shadow changes the figure of romance into a 
melancholy corpse, sadly in need of burial. 

It is not the best of glass, this fin de siécle 
pane, and many a once revered object, seen 
through it, gets a ludicious twist or an un- 
pleasant distortion, so that we laugh, or turn 
away in annoyance. We know in our souls 
that we are not seeing truly; but the clear 
white pane is still too high for us to reach, so 
we squint knowingly through the blue, with 
a smile of patronage for those who cling to 
the antiquated red. And so, by our lights, 
romance is dead. 

Nothing shows this more plainly than an 
up to date love affair. A keen sense of humor 
is fatal to passionate utterances, and, the 
world having gone humor mad, even passion 
has learned to take itself with a grain of Attic 
salt. Broken hearts are extinct, and sweet- 
hearts have petrified into ‘‘ best girls,” while 
he who would go on his knees must do it 
simply by way of a joke, or be branded with 
the terrible stigma of ‘soft.’’ The girl who, 
a generation ago, would have whispered to 
her adorer, with crimson cheeks, ‘‘ More than 
life itself do I love you,’’ now laughs and 
casually remarks, ‘‘ You know I’m perfectly 
silly about you!’’ And both are satisfied. 
The literal expression of emotion is such bad 
form ! 

There is no denying that, by choking back 
the expression of a feeling, we eventually 
weaken the feeling itself. Laugh at serious- 
ness long enough, and you will become as 
flippant within as without. In our revolt 
from sentimentality, we have gone far to- 
wards stifling sentiment itself, and our keen 
psychological interest in our emotions and 
complexities is going to put the finishing 
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touches. For, if we feel a sentiment stirring 
within us, we immediately pull it up by the 
roots to see how it grows, and analyze it, 
and cut it into cross sections, and make it 
into a novel. Then we wonder why it has 
stopped flourishing. With love reduced toa 
science, and Cupid bound down for vivisec- 
tion, what hope is left for romance? 
Here is a sample of a modern love scene : 


SHE—Everything is in favor of it. 

HE—We were made for each other, as far as 
tastes and such things go. 

SHE—And both our families are wild to have 
it happen. 

HE—And you’re just the right height for me. 

SHE—And we are neither of us in love with 
any one else. That, by the way, is rather unflat- 
tering. You have had every opportunity to fall 


in love with me. You don’t know how unpop-, 


ular it makes me feel. 

HeE—But I can’t do it all, and you are such an 
iceberg. I spent an hour and a half making mad 
love to you the other evening, but you never 
changed color, and at the end you said you were 
too sleepy to sit up another minute. How can 
one kindle a heart with an asbestos finish? 
(Takes her hand.) JI don’t believe that means a 
thing to you. 

SHE—Why, I don’t dislike it. If I pulled it 
away, it would be from a sense of propriety, or 
because some one was coming. But it doesn’t 
affect my pulse. 

HE (throwing her hand down with an im- 
patient gesture)—Oh, it is no use. All the 
human nature is civilized out of you. You are 
not a woman at all—you’re a sexless exponent 
of the higher education. 

SHE—So are you. 

HE—I know it. We’re supercivilized. I wish 
we were a little nearer Adam and Eve—and 
Paradise. You look dreadfully pretty, leaning 
back like that. Would you be very angry if I 
kissed you? 

SHE—That’s too extreme. We’ll save it fora 
last resort. Suppose we try walking through 
the garden in the moonlight? That is said to be 
dangerous. 

HE—Don’t you know that it is a significant 
fact, my wanting to kiss you? You ought to feel 
encouraged. 

SHE—But you don’t really care for me, not in 
the least. 

HE—And you don't give a button for me. 

SHE (sighing )—What a pity it all is! 

(And they stroll away, very sorrowful.) 





MILLINERY IN LITERATURE. 

The feminine love of dress has found a new 
outlet, for the girl of the period, having 
gowned herself to satiety, has taken to pre- 
paring elaborate toilettes for her favorite 
books, The plain ‘‘ ready made ”’ of cloth or 
paper is now looked on as a temporary make- 
shift, like the straight and unadorned white 
garment in which a new doll comes home, 
and is ripped off as quickly as possible. 


. There is a mysterious interval of cutting and 


fitting, pasting and decorating with deft 
fingers and all the clever litt!s tools of a pro- 
fessional, and then the volume comes out in 
a creation calculated to set a whole library in 
a flutter. How Shakspere must stare and 
Carlyle snort when the fashionable little 
“Love Lyrics’’ trips to its place! How 
Thackeray’s eyes must twinkle under their 
grave brows! How Homer must crouch down 
in his faded vellum, trembling lest he be called 
on to replace dingy comfort with white satin 
and gold bow knots, and how Austin Dobson 
must crane forward and sigh to be arrayed 
like one of these ! 

It is not a mere matter of ordering mate- 
rials and learning to handle them, this new 
occupation for the wealthy unemployed. ‘The 
stuff used must always have been found, or 
picked up, or run across. A commec™} ce 
purchase of material intended for book’ -©1d- 
ing would be crude and inartistic. Th 4‘en- 
thusiast keeps a special corner of her traveling 
trunk set apart for findsin the way of leather, 
tapestry, damask, silk, canvas, Chinese cot- 
tons, Japanese end papers, or any fabric that 
will give charm and atmosphere to a book 
and double its importance as a gift. Some 
take lessons at such famous places as the 
Doves’ Bindery in London, but many learn the 
trade in the dusty alcoves where the public 
libraries do their binding, toiling as hard as 
any apprentice with a living to make. The 
work requires neat fingers and artistic in- 
stincts, as well as long practice. The boards 
are covered and stamped and tooled, bur- 
nished and lettered, or inlaid in different 
colors of leather from designs made by the 
ambitious binders or copied from the famous 
works of Grolier and other masters of tlie 
craft. 

Often the books themselves are compiled 
by these fair enthusiasts, who collect a dozen 
or so of their favorite magazine stories, sew 
them together, press and clip them and gild 
their tops, then add the outer covering, and 
give the whole to some specially favored 
friend. It is nota cheap fad nor an easy one, 
but it is quite the prettiest and most refined 
of all the modern girl’s whims, 

ALL, THE COMFORTS OF TRAVEL. 

For a long time we have been familiar with 
a game known to us as ‘‘ choochioo cars,’’ and 
have looked on it asa simple nursery sport, 
involving merely a row of chairs and a tin or 
vocal whistle. All at once, the game has 
grown up and been promoted to the drawing 
room, where it takes its place as an accepted 
member of the social world. Its coming out 
has proved a great success, and many a person 
who finds a railway journey somewhat tire- 
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some in the actual fact, revels in the happy 
excitement of playing vestibule limited. 

At a party of this kind, the guests, who 
have been invited simply to play cards, are 
greeted as they come in with tickets ap- 
pointing them to their respective seats and 
sections. At the door of the drawing room 
stands an official in brass buttons, who con- 
ducts them to their places in the Pullman, a 
clever arrangement of painted canvas and 
electric lights. Up and down on either side 
run the sections, each provided with a card 
table, and when the last ‘‘ All aboard !’’ has 
been sounded, the whistle blows and the 
games begin. 

Of course all the usual incidents of travel 
follow. Conductors punch the tickets for 
every game won or lost, and train boys hurry 
through, distributing bonbons, punch, and 
lemonade. Ata given hour ‘‘ Twenty minutes 
for refreshments’’ is announced, and all 
hurry out to fall upon a realistic lunch coun- 
ter, served by the prettiest of biscuit shooters. 
The first prize is invariably a silver mounted 
flask. 

The simplest plan for such entertainments 
would be to hire an old Pullman and have it 
hauled up in the back yard; but that would 
not suit at all. The fun of the thing lies in 
the fact that it only pretends to be a car, for 
in clever imitation lies a charm which sober 
reality lacks. The effect might be height- 
ened by having illuminated scenery revolve 
past the windows. ‘The same mountain, tree, 
or cataract would probably come around rather 
often, but in the excitement of progressive 
hearts or retrogressive slapjack, the guests 
would not be likely to notice it. A realistic 
smash up would put a charming finish to the 
affair. We leave the mechanical details to 
the clever brains that originate these novel 
time killers. 





THE COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD’S RED SHIRTS. 
Even in Europe not all the fads and fan- 
cies of Vanity Fair originate among the 
nobility, but if one could follow to their be- 
ginnings the threads to which the fickle fan- 
cies of a fashionable world are tied a great 
many would be found fastened somewhere 
about a title. Even the Flannel Shirt Club, 
quite celebrated just now in London, is at- 
tached to the person of the Countess of Straf- 
ford. The club is a charity, and it came into 
notoriety shortly after its well known founder 
buttonholed an elderly, white mustached 
society leader in London, and said sweetly : 
‘*T want you to join my flannel shirt club.”’ 
‘Really?’ replied the astonished gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Ah, really, I should be delighted.”’ 
“How many shirts may I count on you 
for?’’ asked the countess. 
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‘Er, h’im, how many do you want?” stam- 
mered the man. 

‘*Q-oh,’’ hesitated the countess,‘ they’re 
not for me—for my poor people, you know.”’ 

Iady Strafford has hit upon an original 
scheme of society charity, and she is receiv- 
ing thousands upon thousands of flannel 
shirts from men and women, old and young. 
Her plan is to give these articles of clothing 
to convalescent poor people as they are sent 
away from the hospitals. Red flannel is pre- 
ferred, because the poor, the countess says, 
like color. If you buy one red shirt each 
year for this purpose, you are entitled to 
membership in the club. 





WHEN GEMS FAL, ILL. 

The newest thing in medical science is an 
idea propounded by scientists for the especial 
purpose, apparently, of worrying milady. 
The dread discovery has been made that 
gems have diseases. It is not yet known 
whether these maladies are contagious, 
whether the same epidemic threatens all 
gems, or whether each one has its own health 
destroying bacillus. But the feature of this 
discovery that is the most destructive to the 
peace of mind of the fair possessor of costly 
gems is this: the disease has no remedy. 
Once attacked, there is no hope of recovery. 
The only way, therefore, to secure long life for 
these precious objects is to avoid contagion, 
and, as much as possible, the risk of original 
infection. 

According to the scientists who have been 
working on this important problem, certain 
stones are more easily affected than others, 
more apt to ‘‘ catch the disease,’’ so to speak, 
from a neighbor already suffering from it. 
These should be protected by a rigid quaran- 
tine. Pearls, turquoise, and opals belong to 
this delicate class. If only the poor deluded 
mortals who have yielded to the superstitions 
connected with this latter stone, and mourned 
the loss of love and affection on the part of 
its giver, had known that it was simply a dis- 
ease, only a wandering bacillus, that had 
robbed the opal of its life and light, what an 
amount of agony would have been saved for 
some more practical grief ! 

Garnets, topazes, and amethysts belong to 
the rank and file of cheaper gems, and are 
more subject to disease than the aristocratic 
rubies and sapphires. But even these fall a 
victim to the greedy little germs; and grief 
must fill the heart and soul of their possessor 
when she observes the slightest hint of pallor 
on the face of.one of her favorites, for she 
will know that it is doomed. The diamond 
alone is said to have no susceptibility to con- 
tagion, but this may be only an apparent 
immunity, due to the fact that science has 
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not yet specialized its ailments and identified 
its bacillary foe. 

Now let medicine advance to a new triumph 
by discovering a cure for gem diseases—the 
more abstruse and costly the better. 





THE EMERGENCY CLASS. 

The tender heart of woman is still alive. 
If we had a war tomorrow, there would be 
thousands of lovely Florence Nightingales in 
embryo to go out and make themselves into 
angels of mercy. They are forming classes 
all over the United States, with that unanimity 
of action which is such an inexplicable fea- 
ture of all fads. Nobody knows exactly 
why, all at once, every girl in the country 
should begin putting two one cent stamps on 
her letters instead of a single two cent label, 
or why all the scarf pins should be stuck in 
on one side rather than the other; but these 
things have been done as with one impulse, 
and the ‘‘ emergency class’’ has followed the 
same instinct. 

There is one curious thing about these aid 
to the injured classes—they are never in- 
structed by an old or an ugly surgeon. They 
seem to appear about a nucleus of young 
man, like the Bible classes of a country vil- 
lage when an unmarried clergyman is in- 
stalled ; and as a rule their leader is not only 
young, but handsome, and full of enthusiasm. 
It is only right and proper, of course, that the 
instructor himself should be a perfect speci- 
men of health, purely for his scientific value 
as an example to his students. 

Besides supplying the young ladies who 
have taken such a sudden fancy for hospital 
work with a fund of information and experi- 
ence, the classes are doing the young physi- 
cians a great deal of good, if nqt in a pecuniary 
way, at least in giving them practice. The 
quick witted dwellers in tenements have dis- 
covered that when they get one of the ‘‘emer- 
gency class’’ instructors as a medical attend- 
ant, all the goods of life flow in after him in 
the hands of lovely young ladies, and the 
injured ‘‘ Johnny” or ‘‘Tommy’”’ is fed and 
amused until his young soul and stomach are 
surfeited. 

The ‘‘emergency class’’ is an institution 
which appears to work capitally all around. 





‘“WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG ”’’ PARTIES. 

A couple of summers ago, a young woman, 
visiting the home of a relative, whom she 
had not seen since she was in slips and sashes, 
came across a baby picture in the old family 
album. 

‘Who is this Napoleonic youngster?’’ she 
asked. ‘ He looks as if he might grow to be 
something great some day.’’ 

The relative drew near. 
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“Why, that’s you, taken when you were 
two months old.”’ 

All the young woman could say was: ‘‘I 
never should have believed it!’’ a 

There are few of us who recognize our- 
selves in those little bundles of soft flesh, 
swathed in tucks, ribbons, and laces, in honor 
of our first visit to the photographer. If the 
originals cannot place themselves, how are 
strangers to do so? Even the wiseacres who 
know which parent the new baby resembles, 
fail to detect the young man or woman of the 
present in the infant of twenty years ago. 
All this has led, of late, to a new idea—the 
baby picture party. 

The smart young hostess who originated it 
has already scratched it off her list of orig- 
inal entertainments. It has been used as a 
feature of an evening party at her home, and 
will shortly be copied, of course, by the four 
and forty guests who attended. 

On the invitations to such a party is written 
the request that the guest forward to the 
hostess, at the earliest possible moment, a 
picture of herself or himself, taken in early 
infancy—just how early is not stated. In 
they come in dribs and drabs, daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, silhouettes, carte de visites, and a 
few cabinet photographs—each, tn a way, an 
example of the art in various stages. On the 
evening of the show they are all arranged on 
a huge screen, manufactured for the occasion, 
and numbers are attached to them. The 
guests receive numbered tablets, and are re- 
quired to write beside each number their 
guess as to the identity of the corresponding 
picture. 

The errors that inevitably result create a 
delightful amount of ill feeling among those 
dear people who are always thinking up 
some new form of enjoyment. Sly remarks 
are made about the woman whose baby form 
has been secured by a daguerreotype, for 
daguerreotyped babies cannot be very young 
at this writing. Miss Susan Slender is very 
much offended because some one doubts that 
the plump baby was the beginning of her 
present self. Mrs. Playne waxes sore when 
some one with kind intent exclaims, ‘‘Oh, 
you were pretty then /’? The young man 
who is represented by a silhouette, which he 
has purposely picked out from three other 
baby pictures as being the one which shows 
that his profile was excellent from the start, 
is asked by a cutting dame if it was taken at 
a county fair. When he indignantly denies 
the allegation, she makes matters worse by 
replying, ‘‘I always thought you were from 
the country—there was something about 
you——”’ But he departs before the explana- 
tion is finished. 

The atmosphere of the baby party is pretty 
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sure to grow chilly before tne evetiing is 
over; but no such consideration will alarm 
the faddist who has never tried this mode of 
entertaining her friends. So when the poor 
black donkey, which has figured at @ many 
entertainments, has had its bray, and his 
numerical tails have been converted into a 
duster, fresh amusement may be found in 
this more personal game of portraits of 
younger days. It many cases it is amusing 
to observe how childish the originals are still. 





‘*SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD.”’ 

A great many years ago, when ‘‘ Silver 
Threads among the Gold ’”’ was written and 
sung, ‘‘gray hairs’’ and ‘‘ growing old”’ 
were considered to be synonymous terms, 
but times and songs have changed, and 
words that used to mean the same thing do so 
no longer. Twenty years ago gray hairs 
meant old age as plainly as wrinkles, but not 
so today. Neither is the change in meaning 
due at all to lexicographers—unless it can be 
said that the present day writers of dictiona- 
ries have been bound to the wheel of fashion, 
and must follow its tortuous turnings. 

The modern young woman has taken quite 
a fancy to silver threads among her locks. 
The fashion may have come from the idea 
that to look intellectual is the proper thing, 
but more likely it sprang from the belief, in- 
spired by recent ba/s poudrées, that gray hair 
is really becoming. Still, young women have 
been known to follow fashions that were 
neither becoming nor logical, and perhaps 
the most plausible excuse for the gray hair 
fad is simply that it zs the fashion. 





THE GIRI, AND THE DOG. 

The law of harmonious contrast is something 
which has to be studied before it can be appre- 
ciated. Harmony in itself is sufficiently easy 
of comprehension, and so, for that matter, is 
contrast. We know that a mezzotint belongs 
in a black frame and that a blonde must not 
wear a red dress. These are questions of 
harmony. We know, also, that a dark line 
of hills is impressive against a rosy sky. 
That is a principle of contrast. But what is 
the law which makes a stunning combination 
of the ugliest possible dog and the prettiest 
possible girl? We have called it ‘‘ harmoni- 
ous contrast ’’ for want of a better expression. 

Expert critics have conceded that the pret- 
tiest possible girl is the American, and others, 
equally expert, have determined that the 
most hideous canine hitherto discovered is 
the thoroughbred bulldog. During the last 
few months, a combination of these two #eée 
plus uliras has come to be anot unfamiliar 
sight on metropolitan streets. To see it, 
however, just as to see a great many other 
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surprising and interesting things, one has to 
breakfast promptly and start out promptly 
afterwards. For the American girl is no 
sluggard. She is awake and abroad before 
many of the men whom one hears moralizing 
about the imperative demands of business ; 
and the bulldog is her companion and her 
protector—should any one be sufficiently 
foolhardy to risk his displeasure. 

Again, of late it has become a fad for a 
smitten swain to present his lady with a dog, 
believing it to be a poor rule which does not 
work both ways. If ‘‘love me, love my dog ”’ 
holds good, why not also ‘‘ love my dog, love 
me’’? So when we see the “‘ frank and free 
young Yankee maiden,’’ swinging along of a 
fresh spring morning with her canine chape- 
ron, we shall not, perhaps, be far from right 
if we guess that somewhere there is another 
poor dog who is being led along in a leash of 
love as relentlessly as this one in a leash of 
leather. 

Be that as it may, the bulldog, bowlegged 
and brutal looking, never appears to better 
advantage than in the early hours of these 
spring mornings, in the company of the girl 
whose latest fad he is. His massive collar is 
of sterling silver and his leash of the finest 
braided pigskin, unless it happen to be a silver 
chain. The lines of the bulldog have fallen 
in pleasant places—until his novelty wears off! 





THE HUSK OF THINGS. 

Before life became what some one has called 
‘‘so laboriously elaborate,’’ they used to wrap 
a bouquet—it was a bouquet in those days, 
and not ‘‘flowers’’—in a piece of tissue 
paper, and if it had a frill around it, it was 
‘‘elegant.’’ Look in the florist’s window to- 
day, and see what he displays. It is not 
roses and violets; at least, there is only a 
bunch here and there, and seldom of his best. 
What he does display is the outward and vis- 
ible sign, the husk, the boxes and wrappings 
in which the flowers are to besent. They 
are painted by artists, tied up with bows by 
milliners, and in reality made the most ex- 
pensive part of a flower gift. Gilded and dec- 
orated baskets are put out to hold two roses. 

It is the same way at the sweet shop. 
Caskets of Sévres, of silver and tortoise shell; 
fit for the crown jewels of a kingdom, are 
made to hold a handful of burnt almonds, or 
those idiotic, pseudo poetic candied flowers, 
which it is good form to eat and impossible to 
relish. The fashionable milliners and dress- 
makers follow the lead. You pay almost as 
much for the satin box your best gown comes 
home in as you do for the gown. 

Were we not light trippers through the fads 
and follies of the day, what morals we-could 
read from this text! 




















‘“ THE MAYFLOWER.”’ 


The Lyceum’s fourth offering for the 
present season is the prettiest of the quartet, 
adding beauty of language and sentiment to 
a pleasing series of stage victures—which 
latter feature was all its immediate prede- 
cessor, ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe,” 
could boast. There is no attempt to hide 
under a bushel the fact that Louis N. Parker 
is co-author of ‘‘Rosemary’’; indeed, we 
doubt if the present title would have been 
chosen were it not pleasantly reminiscent of 
the winter’s great success. The ship that 
brought the Puritans to new Plymouth is 
after all merely an incident in the story of 
Joan Mallory’s unhappy love making. But 
there are other reminders of ‘‘ Rosemary ’’ 
besides the name~-a cleanly purpose and an 
idyllic atmosphere that are right welcome to 
the jaded playgoer. 

Mary Mannering is a winsome Pilgrim 
daughter, and in her acting she combines to 
arare degree perfect naturalness with effective 
emphasis of emotional scenes. And in spite 
of all the praise she has received for this first 
season’s work, she has remained modest and 
unaffected, as any one may easily see by her 
demeanor when she reads before the curtain 
the pretty prologue Mr. Parker has written 
for his play. 

Edward Morgan again does good work. He 
has an ease of manner and a pleasing voice 
which Hackett utterly lacks, and by singular 
good fortune in these last two plays he has 
had in each case the strongest scene. Joseph 
Wheelock, Jr., supplies admirable comedy 
with his broken Dutch, and it goes without 
saying that Charles Walcot is a bluff sea 
captain of excellent parts. Nor should men- 
tion be omitted of a newcomer, R. Peyton 
Carter, whose long faced Pilgrim is a happy 
conception of an unhappy type. 





THE PROTOTYPE OF ‘‘ A CONTENTED 
WOMAN.”’ 

According to his own confession, Charles 
Hoyt likes ‘‘ A Midnight Bell’’ best of all the 
plays he has written, although the thirteenth, 
‘* A Trip to Chinatown,’’ has been the most 
successful. A year ago his wife, Caroline 
Miskel, announced that ‘‘A Temperance 
Town’’ was her favorite ; but she is doubtless 
prejudiced, as it was this piece that intro- 
duced her to Hoyt audiences. She cer- 
tainly ought to like ‘‘ A Contented Woman,”’ 
as it was written especially for her. She 


tells interviewers that her husband thought 
out the plot while he was clipping hedges at 
their country place in New Hampshire, and 
then wrote the play itself in three weeks. 

Mrs. Hoyt promises to break the record in 
the number of times she sits for her photo- 
graph. She must have nearly caught up to 
Lillian Russell already. Her beauty is hered- 
itary, her family being good old Kentucky 
stock. She is the granddaughter of the late 
Chief Justice Mendiez of the Blue Grass State, 
and her father’s name is Scales. She was 
born in 1873, in Toronto, whither her parents 
had removed at the close of the war. Like 
so many other American players, she began 
with Daly ; indeed, it is hard to find a woman 
of any rank on our stage today who has not 
been, at one time or another, with this master 
hand at training. She was /%ebe in ‘‘ As 
You Like It”? and Maria in ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,’’ but it was such a come down from 
even these minor parts to being a fairy in 
‘“*The Foresters’? that she abandoned all 
idea of waiting to be promoted into Ada 
Rehan’s place. 

Mrs, Hoyt is an eminently natural actress— 
a commient which she should be glad to hear, 
as she has confessed to being ambitious for 
nothing more. .,In ‘‘A Contented Woman ’”’ 
this attribute is of great service to her, and— 
her beauty does the rest. 





DALY’S LEADING MEN. 

‘First things’’ in the careers of men who 
have ‘‘arrived’’ are always interesting. Mr. 
Daly’s first appearance as manager of a New 
York playhouse was made August 23, 1869, 
when he reopened the original Fifth Avenue 
Theater, occupying the site of the present 
Hoyt’s, in Twenty Fourth Street. The house 
had passed through many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, varying in complexion from the legiti- 
mate under George Brougham to Christy’s 
minstrels, but ever tending one way as to 
direction—and that downward. Daly’s initial 
offering was Robertson’s comedy ‘‘ Play,” 
with George Clarke and Mrs. Gilbert 
both in the bill, as frequently happens at the 
Daly’s of today. Mr. Clarke was the first 
leading man, and Agnes Ethel the leading 
woman. 

John’ Drew’s first appearance with Mr. Daly 
was made February 15, 1875, in the second 
Fifth Avenue Theater (now Mr. Miner’s) in 
Twenty Eighth Street, the Twenty Fourth 
Street house having been destroyed by fire on 
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MARY MANNERING. . 
From her latest photograph by Downey, London. 
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New Year’s Day, 1873. The play was ‘‘ The 
Big Bonanza,’’ the beginning of a series of 
Daly adaptations from the German which have 
proved the author manager’s most profitable 
ventures. Mr. Drew played Bob Rugegles, 
opposite to Fanny Davenport’s Lugenia, and 
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Worthing, which brings the record up to the 
present incumbent of the position, Charles 
Richman, an actor who is in every way fitted 
for its high responsibilities. 

Mr. Richman is from the West. He was 
playing as an amateur for charity in Chicago 





CAROLINE MISKEL HOYT. 
From her latest photograph by Jones & Lotz, San Francisco. 


the piece ran until June. Mr. Drew left the 
company at the end of the season in 1892, his 
last creation with them being Robin Hood 
in Tennyson’s ‘‘Foresters.’’ His final ap- 
pearance in the theater with which he had 
been so long associated was as Orlando ina 
special performance of ‘‘As You Like It,”’ 
given on April 23 of that year, in celebration 
of Shakspere’s birthday. Mr. Drew was suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Bourchier, who, in turn, 
gave way to another Englishman, Frank 


when it was suggested that the whole organ- 
ization resolve itself into a professional troupe 
and go ontour. The scheme soon met with 
the inevitable wreckage, but out of the ruins 
young Richman emerged with a soaring am- 
bition, and in a brief while he has climbed 
to enviable heights. 

He has a good stage presence, and is ab- 
solutely without mannerisms. If he will 
fight off the temptation to rest upon the 
laurels he has won, and continue as studious 
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CHARLES J. RICHMAN AS ‘“‘ BRUNO VON NEUHOFF”’ IN “COUNTESS GUCKI.”’ 
Fram a photograph by See & Epler, New York. 


and painstaking as he is, he ought to prove 
the most acceptable leading man in the his- 
tory of the house. 





THE AMERICAN DUSE. 

‘“‘T have had a glimpse into the future his- 
tory of the American stage. I have just seen 
the actress of the coming generation. She is 
like a frail bark that is tossed by tempests 
now, but at the proper time she will get into 
port, and all the world will fall at her feet.”’ 

These words were uttered ten years ago, 
the speaker being the late Dion Boucicault, 
the place the lobby of a small Western play- 
house, and the occasion the close of a perfor- 
mance in which an actress still in her teens, 





a dark eyed, red haired girl, had labored piti- 
fully hard to save a tawdry piece from its 
own inanity. The prophecy was printed in 
a Boston journal some three years since, 
when this same actress, after a period of re- 
tirement, returned to the stage under her 
married name. But the time for its fulfil- 
ment had not yet come, nor was the harbor 
sighted until the present spring, when, with 
the production of ‘‘ Tess,’’ Minnie Maddern 
Fiske took her place beside the foremost 
figures on the contemporary stage. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that the Boston paper already mentioned, in 
referring to ‘‘ Hester Crewe,’ the drama in 
which Mrs, Fiske’s reéntrance was to be 
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MINNIE MADDERN FISKE AS “‘ TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.”’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


effected, described its tone as ‘‘the moral 
atmosphere of Hardy’s novels.” 

Mrs, Fiske’s art has been likened by more 
than one metropolitan critic to the genius of 
Duse; at any rate, eacli has had the same 
cradling, as it were, in the arms of the drama. 
Lizzie Maddern, the mother of Minnie, was a 
member of the stock company at New Orleans 
when her daughter was born, while her 
father, Tom Davies, is still remembered in 
the West as one of the earliest of the circuit 
managers. Minnie was only three years old 


when she first ‘went on’’ as the Duke of 
York, in ‘‘ Richard III.’’ This was at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and from that time she 
played an enormous repertoire of child réles. 
She has been both Heinrich and Minna in 
“Rip Van Winkle,’? she was the original 
Little Fritz in the first Joe Emmet’s series of 
‘‘Fritzes,’’ and did not escape becoming an 
Eva in‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’? After all this 
she was sent for a short time to a convent 
school, and then, at the age of fifteen, began 
to star. ‘‘Caprice’’ is the best known of her 














MABEL AMBER IN ‘'AT PINEY RIDGE. ad 
From a photograph by Falk, New York. 
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CLARA LIPMAN, 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


ventures at this epoch. At twenty two she 
married Harrison Grey Fiske, proprietor of 
the New York Dramatic Mirror. Their 
home is in an old fashioned house near Cen- 
tral Park, and books are the predominating 
feature of it. 

Still another trait of Mrs. Fiske’s that re- 
minds one of Duse is her dislike of personal 
notoriety. She is the despair of interviewers. 
She will see them, but persists in talking of 
other things than herself. Sifting her skill 
in acting down to the keynote of its power, 
this is found to be a deliberateness of mnethod 
that impresses the beholder with an infallible 
belief that she who employs it is complete 


mistress of the situation.’. The rank she has 
gained with 7ess is unquestioned. 





A NEW PLAY OF THE SOUTH. 

‘“At Piney Ridge,’’ produced at New 
York’s American Theater on Washington’s 
Birthday, is a good example of what may be 
done with threadbare situations by skill in 
reclothing them. ‘‘I mixed those babies up”’ 
is a device much older than ‘‘ Pinafore,’”’ but 
it ishandled with rare dexterity in the pres- 
ent instance. The auditor becomes interested 
in the action at the start, a feature which 
the constructors of certain melodramas lately 
imported from England and France would do 
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well to imitate. The scene is laid in the 
Tennessee mountain region, and the intro- 
duction of the race question brings about 
some effective climaxes. David Higgins, who 
also wrote ‘‘ The Plunger,’’ tells his story in 
strong outline, and las made a play which 
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school—for such this theater has really come 
to be, so fruitful of good is the experience 
gained there. Later we find Miss Amber 
filling important rdles in the companies of 
Robert Mantell and Nat Goodwin. She at 
one time played 7ri/by. She is Azelie, the 





NANCE O’NEIL. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


may safely be set down among the season’s 
successes. 

Burr McIntosh, well remembered as the 
creator of Zaffy, heads the cast, which in- 
cludes Mrs. McKee Rankin as Dagmar, an 
octoroon reminiscent of Little Buttercup, 
with Mabel Amber as leading woman. Miss 
Amber has been on the stage nine years, hav- 
ing begun with Lewis Morrison’s stock com- 
pany in Chicago at the time when the late 
Nelson Wheatcroft was playing villains with 
this organization. Then she followed the 
good example set by so many of her sisters of 
the stage, and entered the Daly training 


bank president’s daughter, in “At Piney 
Ridge,’’ and has not failed to take happy ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded her for 
versatile work. 





CONCERNING ‘‘ THE GIRI, FROM PARIS.”’ 

There was some discussion in theatrical 
circles last winter concerning the origin of 
the catch line phrase “‘It is to laugh,’’ used 
as an advertisement for the Herald Square 
success, ‘‘The Girl from Paris.’? Several 
people claimed the credit of inventing it, but 
among the items printed on the subject none 
noted the coincidence connecting Clara 
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LILY HANBURY AS “ISHTAR” IN 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON.”’ 
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From a photograph by Downey, London. 


Lipman, who plays the title part, with rdles 
in which mirth is especially emphasized. 
Seeking a stage career against the wishes of 
her father, but with the connivance of her 
mother, she finally obtained a foothold with 
Modjeska in ‘‘ Odette,’’ but her first real hit 
was with Charles Dickson in ‘‘Incog,”’ in 
which Miss Lipman was Molly Summers, 
the laughing girl. After that she acted for 
a while in German, and then married Louis 
Mann, the inimitable German innkeeper of 


“The Girl from Paris.’’ Here came the 
second association with laughs, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Mann went starring in a play written 
for them by Mrs. D. F. Verdenals, called 
“The Laughing Girl.’’ Last season Miss 
Lipman was leading woman in ‘‘ The Strange 
Adventures of Miss Brown.’’ 

There is no denying that ‘‘’The Girl from 
Paris’? has captured New York. But Gotham 
is no better off in this respect than is staid 
old London, where ‘‘ The Gay Parisienne’ 





































(the English name of the piece) ran steadily 
at the Duke of York’s Theater from April 4, 
1896, till April 12, 1897, when it was replaced 
by ‘‘ Lost, Strayed or Stolen.’’ 


NANCE O’NEIL, 

It is not often that an actress barely twenty 
one years of age has her name printed in dis- 
play type on the programs after her first 
week’s appearance in New York. This good 
fortune befell Nance O’Neil, now supporting 
McKee Rankin in ‘‘ True to Life,’’ produced 
last Christmas at the Murray Hill Theater, 
where Miss O’Neil, as ‘‘a widow and type- 
writer,’’ ‘‘leaped into popularity in a single 
night,’’? as the programs aforesaid put it. 

Miss O’Neil is another member of that 
vast host of fair players hailing from the 
Golden Gate. She is an Oakland girl, and 
when she was eighteen met Mr. Rankin, who 
had just opened the Alcazar Theater in San 
Francisco; and under his auspices she 
made her début in ‘‘Sara.’? This was in the 
fall of 1893, and since then she has played 
almost fifty parts, varying from Lady Cal- 
thorpe in ‘ La Belle Russe”’ to Aliza in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’? She has always been 
under Mr. Rankin’s stage direction, and at- 
tributes whatever success she has gained to 
the fact that she has never been allowed to 
be other than perfectly natural. 


SOME LONDON HITS AND MISSES. 

Few, if any, of the plays transplanted from 
the American to the English stage are pro- 
duced there under the original titles. Indeed, 
‘“My Friend the Prince,’’ which has ‘‘ caught 
on’’ at the London Garrick, differs in many 
more respects than that of nomenclature and 
locale from ‘‘ My Friend from India.’? The 
strange bedfellow whom the son of the par- 
venu wakes up to find beside him appears to 
be the only idea Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy 
has borrowed from Mr. H. A. Du Souchet. 
There is no barber and no mirror scene. 
Even without these accessories, the farce 
has found such favor that it was a diffi- 
cult matter to provide the Prince of Wales 
with a box when he desired to attend during 
the first week of the run. 

Far different was the reception meted out 
to “‘The Daughters of Babylon,” at the 
Lyric. Instead of proving a worthy follower 
to “The Sign of the Cross,’ poor Wilson 
Barrett’s newest piece was treated to a storm 
of hisses after the final curtain—an ancient 
English privilege which has never obtained 
vogue here. The stage pictures were magni- 
ficent, and the cast required thirty three 
principals. Maud Jeffries, Barrett’s American 
leading woman, played Elma, the Jewish 
maiden, while J/sh¢ar, the Babylonian cour- 
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tesan, fell to Lily Hanbury, of whom we 
give a portrait. Miss Hanbury was here with 
Beerbohm Tree on his first visit in 1895, and 
since then created Antoinette de Mauban in 
the St. James’ presentation of ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.”’ 

Other recent failures in the English capital 
were ‘‘ Nelson’s Enchantress”’ at the Avenue, 
and ‘‘His Majesty,’? a new comic opera 
by F.C. Burnand and Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie at the Savoy. Almost simultaneously 
with the production of Pinero’s new comedy 
at the St. James, Henry Arthur Jones brings 
forward ‘‘ The Physician’? at the Criterion, 
where ‘‘ Rosemary’? was revived on Febru- 
ary 13. 

THE BOSTONIANS AND THEIR NEW OPERA. 

A comic opera without a spinal column is 
a good deal like the dialect ‘‘ story ’ without a 
story. The former depends upon the mounting 
and the music, while the latter depends upon 
its vernacular. ‘There are those who flatter 
themselves with the belief that they find real 
literary sustenance in the dialect story, and 
there may be some who cherish the same 
delusion about the flabby opera. A concert, 
pure and simple, is just what it seems to be. 
It is music from beginning to end, all music— 
one hundred per cent music. It gives cer- 
tain people what they go to hear, and satisfies 
them. 

But an opera that has no force of theme, 
no plot, no well defined purpose—nothing 
but ajumble of brigands and sawdust and 
time worn absurdities—does not furnish an 
eitirely satisfactory entertainment. It may 
perhaps contain twenty five per cent of sing- 
ing to seventy five per cent of rubbish. Let 
us make ourselves clear. What is rubbish un- 
der one condition may be good work under an- 
other. Ifeverything—the dancing, the scenic 
effect, the costumes, the jokes, the witticisms, 
the repartee—if all these tend to the develop- 
ment of the story, and are true to the story, 
then they are appropriate and effective; but 
when they come in in a disconnected way, no 
one thing bearing any relation to any other, 
then they are tiresome and an injury rather 
than an aid to the music. 

A good many of these worthless operatic 
pretenses are floated by the excellence of the 
company producing them. This was notably 
true of ‘“‘The Chieftain.” The opera itself 
had not enough merit to run a night, but 
Wilson managed to keep it afloat for several 
months. Hopper and others have had similar 
experiences—have them, in fact, much too 
often. 

There is, perhaps, no organization more 
capable of floating an indifferent libretto than 
the Bostonians. They have recently brought 
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out ‘‘ The Serenade,’ an opera that resembles 
‘‘ The Chieftain.’’ It is scarcely so weak. It 
has some good work in it, but as a whole it 
scatters. It is not well knit together. Bar- 
nabee himself has a miserable part, and Jessie 
Bartlett Davis in trousers is not a delight to 
the eye. Cowles has no songs in which he 
could make a reputation, if his reputation 
were not already made. There is some accep- 
table music here and there, notably in the 
monastery scene. Mrs. Davis has a couple 
of good numbers, but as a whole the opera is 
floated by the company, conspicuous in which 
is Alice Nielsen, the new soprano. She is 
decidedly pretty and sings like a bird. A 
combination of youth and beauty and a sweet 
voice is resistless. 

““The Serenade’’ has apparently made a 
hit. At this writing it is ‘‘drawing full 
houses,’”’ to use the conventional phrase. It 
might be more accurate to say that the Bosto- 
nians are here’ again, and are packing the 
theater. They are prime favorites, and have 
an assured clientage. Barnabee is a whole 
company in himself. He has had, moreover, 
splendid support at one time or another in 
Whitney, Frothingham, Karl, Macdonald, 
Miss Beebe, Cowles, Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
Camille D’Arville, Margaret Reid, ana others. 
Miss Nielsen has brought new strength to the 
Bostonians, and will add materially to their 
popularity. 





THE WINNING FARCE OF THE SEASON. 

The original French version of ‘‘ Never 
Again’? ran not quite two months in Paris. 
where as ‘‘ Le Truc de Seraphin”’ it was pre- 
duced at the Variétiés December 22. It wiil 
easily fill out the remainder of the season at the 
Garrick in New York, where the sales for the 
first two weeks (dating from March 8) even ex- 
ceeded those for the same period of ‘‘ Secret 
Service.’’ While nearly all the fun making de- 
vices employed in the farce are old friends 
—supposedly exemplary husbands ‘‘ out with 
the boys,’’ mistaken identity, with much 
chasing in and out of rooms and behind 
screens—the situations are present in such 
generous quantity, the characters are so skil- 
fully sketched and so cleverly impersonated, 
that ‘‘it is to laugh ’’ unrestrainedly through- 
out the evening. 

It has been said of ‘‘ Never Again ’’ that it 
is far from being a sermon, but it is a veritable 
tract beside ‘‘Spiritisme.’? The most ob- 
jectionable portions are a few unnecessary 
innuendoes in conversation, which could 
easily be eliminated, and doubtless will be by 
the time this notice appears, as they fall 
quite flat with our audiences. Mr. Frohman 
presents ‘‘ Never Again ’’ with a star cast of 


the ‘‘ Thoroughbred ’’ order: E. M. Holland,’ 
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Fritz Williams, Ferdinand Gottschalk, May 
Robson, Elsie de Wolfe, and Agnes Miller. 
Gottschalk as a musician of the Von Biene 
type,and Miss Robson as a mother in law feign- 
ing dumbness, make individual hits that will 
serve as new epoch markers in their careers. 


SOMETHING ABOUT LOUIS MANN. 

‘‘The Girl from Paris’’ is badged with the 
distinction of having the longest consecutive 
run of any play produced in the metropolis 
this season. And of the thousands who have 
seen the piece at the Herald Square, it is safe 
to assert that ninety per cent have come away 
with the drollery of the German innkeeper 
uppermost in their minds. It is a character 
part beyond dispute, yet Louis Mann makes 
it the gem it is by a lack of exaggeration that 
seems to bring it within the limits of the 
‘“straight’’ field. Mr. Mann has been care- 
ful to free it from any suggestion of ‘‘ play- 
ing at’’ the audience. The old German 
moves about among his guests as though there 
were no such thing as a proscenium opening, 
and his quaint witticisms in stocking his sup- 
ply of mineral water have all the effect of 
genuine soliloquy. 

Mr. Mann is a native New Yorker. His 
first appearance was made at the age of six 
at the old Stadt Theater in a series of chil- 
dren’s plays in German. This early intro- 
duction to the boards, however, appears to 
have given him little or no confidence, as on 
the occasion of his ‘“‘ grown up’’ début with 


Lewis Morrison and Marie Prescott he- 


flunked on the single line he had to speak. 
After this his family insisted on his entering 
mercantile life, but when he had tried and 
failed in some thirty different situations, he 
went back to his first love. 

He thought leading and juvenile business 
was his forte, and went barnstorming therein 
with a persistency unbaffled by defeat. Then 
he fell in with Charles Dickson (now also 
with ‘‘ The Girl from Paris ’’), who was pre- 
senting ‘“‘Incog.’’ By a mere accident he 
was thrust into an old man character part in 
a curtain raiser called ‘‘ The Salt Cellar,’’ and 
in this made his first New York hit. His 
mother went to see the performance, and 
afterwards her son asked her how she liked 
it. 

‘‘Well,’’ she replied, in her German fash- 
ion, ‘‘it is a nonsense, but it is to laugh.’’ 

Mr. Mann treasured the phrase in his 
memory, awaiting a good opportunity for its 
use, which came with the production of 
“The Girl from Paris.”’ His rdle of Hans, 
the keeper of the spa, was practically written 
by himself. Last season he was the diffident 
music professor in ‘‘ The Strange Adventures 
of Miss Brown,” and previous to that the 



































Svengali of the ‘‘ Trilby ’’ burlesque in ‘‘ The 
Merry World.” 
# % x “ 

‘‘ Spiritisme ’’ failed in Paris as dismally as 
it failed here. Even Bernhardt’s acting 
could not save it, and it gave way to a revival 
of ‘‘La Tosca’’ after the twentieth perform- 
ance. The play has achieved one distinction, 
however—that of being the only out and out 
fiasco Sardou has made since he has won a 
recognized place among the playwrights of 
the world. And it was his judgment, not his 
skill, that was at fault; the study of spiritu- 
alism is a hobby with him, and he allowed 
his personal interest in the subject to en- 
croach upon his professional discernment. 
Such a course is almost always disastrous, but 
Sardon is too clever a man not to easily win 
our forgiveness. The public may expect a 
chef ad’ ceuvre in his next offering. 

* * * * 

If its hero were not such a milksop, 
“T/Arlésienne’’ might have escaped the 
blighting frost that nipped its life just as 
spring opened. Manager McCormick 
mounted it beautifully, Bizet’s music is sin- 
gularly delicate and apposite, the situations 
are well placed, and the atmosphere of the 
pieceis full of the charm that exhales from 
romance beneath sunny skies against a back- 
ground of ripening fields. But Frédéri is im- 
possible ; one may summon up sympathy for 
a love sick girl,-but with all due respect to 
M. Daudet, his whimpering rustic, crying 
after a ‘‘drab,”’ is beyond the pale of dram- 
atic unities. 

* * * * 

Madeleine Lucette Ryley, whose ‘‘ Christo- 
pher, Jr.,’’ was one of John Drew’s last sea- 
son’s successes, is the wife of J. H. Ryley, 
the original Bunthorne, and she herself was 
the original Patience. Her newest play is 
‘‘The Mysterious Mr. Bugle,’ with Annie 
Russell and Joseph Holland heading the cast, 
fora supplementary season at the Lyceum. 
Margaret Morton, Marguerite Merington, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Madeleine Ryley— 
our successful woman playwrights are press- 
ing the men hard in point of numbers. 

* * * * 

Joseph Herbert is to the burlesque field 
what Gillette is to comedy, with the exception 
that he rarely, if ever, plays in his own 
pieces. He is now the French spy in ‘‘ The 
Girl from Paris,’’ having passed to that from 
“Lost, Strayed or Stolen,’? where he enacted 
one of the three godfathers in the original 
New York cast. In ‘‘ Rob Roy’? he created 
Sandy MacSherry, the town crier. His first 
Success in play travestying was made two 
years ago with “‘ Thrilby,’’ and during the past 
winter his burlesques on ‘‘ The Heart of Mary- 
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land,’’ ‘‘ The Geisha,’’ and “‘ Under the Red 
Robe’’ have kept Weber & Field’s Music 
Hall constantly crowded. He wrote ‘‘ The 
Art of Maryland’’ without having seen the 
drama on which it was based. 

* * * * 

Owing to a quarrel between himself and 
George Edwardes, the London manager, Mr. 
Daly asked Mr. Herbert to prepare a version 
of ‘‘ The Circus Girl ’’ direct from the German 
original, ‘‘Eine Tolle Nacht’? (A Wild 
Night). But just as this was completed, the 
differences between the two gentlemen were 
made up, and the London version is used in 
New York after all. Mr. Herbert’s work, we 
understand, is to be utilized later in another 
form. As presented at the Gaiety, ‘‘ The 
Circus Girl’’ has a big cast of favorites, in 
cluding Ellaline Terriss, Seymour Hicks, 
Harry Monkhouse, and Maurice Farkoa, 
whose laughing song was almost the only hit 
made here in ‘‘ An Artist’s Model.”’ 

* * * * 

The duel that closes the second act of Olga 
Nethersole’s ‘‘Carmen’’ is capitally fought 
by Nathaniel Hartwig and William Farnum. 
The simulation of the dead earnest purpose 
to kill is perfect, and there is added a grace 
of movement that makes the spectacle as pic- 
turesque as it is realistic. Stage fights are so 
often mere perfunctory fencing matches that 
to see one which really stirs the blood is 
worthy of special mention. 

* * * * 

The beauty of certain scenes in the first 
and second acts of ‘‘ Meg Merrilies ’’ will be 
a pleasant memory to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to see one of the seven perform- 
ances of a piece that must be recorded as a 
Daly failure. The singing of Nancy MclIn- 
tosh, Virginia Earle, and Percy Haswell was 
altogether delightful, while Mrs. Gilbert’s jig 
showed that this wonderful old lady has pre- 
served more than the memory of her ballet 
dancing days. If these features could be ar- 
ranged into a curtain raiser, this latest version 
of ‘‘ Meg Merrilies’’ would bea go, although, 
to be sure, it would have no Meg in it. 

* * * * 

Edward Morgan is winning much praise 
for his work in the Lyceum stock, where he 
replaces Stephen Grattan. He is a young 
Englishman who came to this country in 
1888, and drifted to the stage because of his 
strong fancy for it. Most of his metropolitan 
experience, previous to his present engage- 
ment, was in lugubrious réles. He was Frank 
Pierson, the convict, in ‘‘The District At- 
torney,’? Lloyd Calvert, the spy, in ‘‘The 
Heart of Maryland,’’ and the man who died 
of paralysis in the first act of ‘‘ Two Little 
Vagrants.”’ 











A TRIUMPH FOR NORDICA. 

The return of Mme. Nordica to the scene 
of her old triumphs in the Metropolitan 
Opera House was a signal for the opera going 
public and the box holders to show that they 
had no sympathy with the policy that kept 
her off the stage all winter. It was Lent, 
many people were out of town, and the Ger- 
man opera, while the dearest possession of 
the year for hundreds of musical enthusiasts, 
has not been considered the same fashionable 
event as the regular season. But Mme. Nordica 
brought together.a typical red letter night 
crowd. She made her appearance as isa in 
‘‘Lohengrin,’’ with Paul Kalisch in the title 
role, and his wife, Lili Lehmann, as Ortrud. 
The whole performance was magnificent. 
Nordica’s personality had never shown to 
better advantage than as the slandered and 
tempted Z/sa. Kalisch was not so good a 
Lohengrin as some that have been seen on 
that stage, but his wife was a faultless Ortrud, 
and her voice was in all its old glory. Nor- 
dica was called out several times between the 
acts, and flowers were thrown from the boxes 
to her feet, but the loudest demonstration 
came after the opera was over, when the 
great and enthusiastic audience called her 
before the curtain eleven times. 





SOME OF THE SINGERS OF GERMAN OPERA. 

The personality of the opera singer who is 
able to send thrills through a great audience 
will always be interesting to the general pub- 
lic. When a new singer comes before us, we 
first listen to him, and then ask what claim 
he has upon our consideration for other tri- 
umphs. Some people are unkind enough to 
say that the average opera goer does not 
know when singers are good or bad, but 
judges them as he judges stocks, by their 
reputation and market value. 

The American début of Herr Ernst Kraus 
excited a good deal of attention. He came 
to us with a very good reputation as a Wag- 
nerian singer ; he was young, handsomie, and 
well fitted for the heroic réles he was to un- 
dertake. He belongs to the imperial com- 
pany in Berlin. Opera goers who had been 
admirers of Alvary looked to this young man 
to take the older favorite’s place; but they 
have met something very much like disap- 
pointment. Kraus’ best character was said to 
be Siegfried, which he was young enough to 
play as few singers have been able to give it ; 
but he was by no means the great tenor the 





public had looked for. The mantle of popu- 
larity which Jean de Reszke must of necessity 
let fall before long will, to all appearances, 
have to look for other shoulders than his. 
But then we cau go back and remember that 
when Jean de Reszke was about the age of 
this young man, he was a baritone singer to 
whom Colonel Mapleson was paying some- 
thing like fifty dollars a week ! 

Herr Kalisch is too fond of standing on his 
tip toes and rushing his voice out. We can- 
not take him in Alvary’s place, either. Carl 
Sommers, who was Mr. Damrosch’s leading 
baritone, was for years at the Berlin opera. 
Fritz Derschuch is an American by birth, 
although he received his education in Europe, 
and lived there until Mr. Damrosch brought 
him to America. 





WAGNER AND MOZART. 

Some people who had subscribed to the 
series of ,.Damrosch operas were a trifle impa- 
tient at the production of ‘‘ The Magic Flute,”’ 
by Mozart. They wanted the strong meat of 
a Wagnerian opera, and showed their disap- 
proval of the older operatic school by leaving 
the house in crowds while the performance 
was in progress. ‘They may be interested to 
hear what Wagner himself said of this same 
opera : 

‘“*What a heavenly charm prevails in this 
work, in its most popular melody no less 
than in its most sublime hymn! What vari- 
ety, what many sidedness! The quintessence 
of all the choice blossoms of art appears here 
blended into one flower. What spontaneity, 
and at the same time what consummate art, 
in every number, from the simplest to the 
most imposing! In truth, genius has made 
here almost too gigantic a stride ; for in cre- 
ating German opera, Mozart at the same time 
gave us the most perfect master work of its 
kind, which cannot possibly be surpassed— 
nay, whose scope cannot be enlarged or de- 
veloped.”’ 

To be sure, Mr. Damrosch made no great 
effort to give a great or even an adequate 
performance of the ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ and did 
not bring out its real beauties. 





THE ORBITS OF THE OPERATIC STARS. 

The plans of the prominent opera singers 
have been so changed by illnesses and dis- 
sensions that we hardly know what to expect 
of them within the next few months. 

It is said that Mme. Nordica will go to 
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Covent Garden in an aggressive mood, She 
asserts that her contract calls for her appear- 
ance in operas in which she intends to be 
heard, though they also contain great parts 
for Jean de Reske, and M. de Reszke has de- 
clared that he will never again appear on the 
sane stage with Mme. Nordica. We can 
only wait. 

Both Melba and Eames promise to be quite 
well by that time, ready to appear at their 
best and to take from Calvé’s strong shoulders 
some of the heavy burden she has borne. 
Calvé’s versatility was never so strikingly 
shown as in the latter days of the season in 
America. It is doubtful if any other of the 
great artists could have done what she accom- 
plished. 

The de Reszkes will sing in Germany 
during the coming summer. They have 
never appeared at Bayreuth, and while often 
asked to do so by Mme. Wagner they felt 
that they could not do justice to the re- 
hearsals and still fill their engagements dur- 
ing the London season. 





AN AMERICAN SINGER FROM ENGLAND. 

The début of Miss Ella Russell, at a con- 
cert of the Symphony Society, was an event 
in the musical world during the late spring. 
Miss Russell had already won a great deal of 
reputation in England as an opera and con- 
cert singef, and atethe first notes of her first 
song, ‘‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’’ the 
critical people who had gathered to hear her 
looked at one another with approval in their 
eyes. But it was in Ljszt’s ‘‘ Die Loreley,”’ 
which she sang in German, that her truly ar- 
tistic nature and training showed themselves 
and set the audience wild with delight. 

Miss Russell’s voice suggests that of Ma- 
terna in its sonorous quality. It is full of a 
heroically dramatic power, and carries the 
listener with its strong flood to the emotions 
which the composer hoped to arouse. She is 
an American who has lived so much abroad 
that she has lost almost all sense of belonging 
to us; and indeed in her artistic life she does 
not. She had a rather interesting suit in the 
English courts, a year or two ago, when she 
sued a manager tor putting her name in too 
small type on the bills. She and the judge 
agreed that the slight put upon her had a 
tendency to belittle her reputation asa singer, 
and she recovered damages. 

Miss Russell was born in Cleveland, and 
studied in Paris and Milan. She comes to 
America with her husband, Signor de Righini, 
who is a retired officer of the Italian army. 





A FAMOUS ‘‘ MISERERE.’’ 
The Musical Art Society gave, at its second 
concert this winter, some church music ap- 


propriate for the Lenten season. The num- 
ber that excited most curiosity was the 
famous ‘‘ Miserere’’ by Allegri. Probably 
there does not exist in the world a more cu- 
rious and historic piece of music. It is set 
for nine parts in two choirs, and has belonged 
to the Sistine Chapel in Rome for nearly 
three centuries. Its composer, Gregorio Al- 
legri, was a priest and a singer in the papal 
choir, and this was his one great work. It 
was considered so beautiful, and so appropri- 
ate to its place, that an old edict promised 
excommunication to any one who should play 
or sing it outside of the chapel. In 1770, Mo- 
zart, then a boy of fourteen, was making an 
Italian tour with his father; and reaching 
Rome in Holy Week he was taken to the Sis- 
tine to hear the famous ‘‘ Miserere.’? The 
boy went home and wrote the music down 
from memory. ‘There were other real or pre- 
tended copies, one of which came into Dr. 
Burney’s possession. The Emperor Leopold 
I sent a special embassy to the Pope to secure 
permission to have it performed at Vienna. 
Careful preparations were made, but the result 
was a failure—so much so that Leopold de- 
clared that he had been tricked, and that the 
correct score had not been given to him. The 


‘fact is that, as rendered in Rome, the music 


receives more than half its charm from its 
impressive surroundings and from the tradi- 
tions of the way in which it should be pro- 
duced. It is sung at the time when the Pope - 
and the conclave are prostrated on the 
ground ; the candles are put out one by one, 
the choir sings more and more slowly until 
the music dies away. But it must be confessed 
that, as the Musical Art Society sang it, it 
was not very effective. 

A unique feature of the society’s program 
was the performance upon the viola d’amore 
by Mr. Voigtlander, of Pittsburg. This old 
time instrument is probably known well to 
only one man in the United States, although 
Mr. Loeffler, of the Boston orchestra, and 
Mr. Nahan Franko, who is fond of ancient 
forms of the viol, have experimented with it. 
It is a large viola, strung with seven chords, 
with a supplementary set of metal strings un- 
derneath. These are not touched, yet they 
vibrate with the others, giving a remarkable 
and beautiful tone. 


A MARQUIS’ OPERA. © 

The Marquis of Lorne, in whom Americans 
feel a certain interest as a former governor 
general of Canada, has written the libretto of 
an opera. When Lord Lorne was at Ottawa, 
his mother in law’s loyal subjects sometimes 
objected that he cared more for writing what 
they chose to consider very stupid books, 
than for the Dominion and its social and po- 
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litical interests. Of a truth, his literary pro- 
ductions were not brilliant, but he is said to 
hope much from this new opera, and it may 
perhaps be a success. It is called ‘‘ Diarmid,”? 
and is founded upon a northern legend. Its 
composer goes so far as to say that it is his 
ambition to do for Scotland what Wagner 
has done for Germany. With Leoncavallo 
working upon similar lines in Italy, legen- 
dary lore appears in a fair way to be preserved 
a little longer. 

The new opera was played in a London 
drawing room recently by Hamish McCunn, 
the Scottish composer, who has written the 
score, and was very much admired by the 
fashionable audience which had gathered to 
hear it. 





THE HIRSUTE LION OF THE PIANO. 

When Paderewski, like the old woman of 
Banbury Cross, ‘‘comes to town,’’ it is no 
uncommon sight to see a throng of poor, 
deluded, music stricken maidens hanging 
around the stage entrance to catch a glimpse 
of the famous pianist with his Samson-iike 
head of hair. It would be well if these same 
young women were to realize that in this 
case, at least, ‘‘ distance lends enchantment,”’ 
for Paderewski is no demigod, but a very 
human man. 

A friend of the writer once joined: this 
band of Paderewski worshipers. It was her 
dream to procure an autograph. But Ignace 
Jan had been compelled, in self defense, to 
arm himself with an order from his physician 
tothe effect that he should on no account use 
his hands except for practising and at the 
nightly performances. Not to be denied, the 
enthusiast betook herself to another friend, 
who was a personal acquaintance of the 
pianist. The gentleman had an interview 
with Paderewski, who at first flatly refused 
to comply with the request. After much per- 
suasion, however, he snatched the photo- 
graph in a pet and wrote his name directly 
across the face of the picture. The action 
was eminently characteristic of the man. 
Today the owner looks upon the photograph 
as one of her choicest possessions. ‘‘ Just 
like a genius,’’ she says complacently. 





THE MODERN TYRTAUS. 

The song that has been called ‘‘ the Mar- 
seillaise of the Greeks’’ is being sung about 
camp fires in Crete, and from end to end of 
Greece, and is even heard occasionally on the 
streets of American cities. It thrills every 
Greek as the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein” goes to 
the heart of the most phlegmatic German, 
and it sends the excitable Hellene into an in- 
toxication by its music. 

The song was written by Constantine 
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Rhigas, who was born at Valestini in 1753. 
He was one of those dreamers who saw Greece 
once more free from the hated domination of 
the Turk. He founded an association of 
patriots known as the ‘“‘ Comrades,’’ and he 
went from place to place getting recruits for 
his bands, and teaching them to sing patriotic 
songs. For this he was called the Tyrtzus 
of modern Greece. He heard the Marseillaise 
of Rouget de Lisle, the song that was the 
keynote of the French revolution, and im- 
mediately set to work to write a similar hymn 
for his own country. His fate was a tragic 
one. He believed that if he could see Na- 
poleon, the great conqueror would free Greece. 
He landed in Trieste, was betrayed, taken to 
Vienna, and turned over to the Turkish gov- 
ernment. He was never heard of again, so it 
is safe to suppose that he was immediately 
put to death. 

His hymn will not bear translation well. It 
calls upon the ancient states of Greece to re- 
member their illustrious history : 


Yonder, yonder, at Thermopyl& 
The war cry has sounded ' 

Sons of Greece, to arms! 

May our tyrants, overwhelmed, 
Mingle their blood with our tears 
As it flows beneath our feet ! 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN COMPOSER. 

The ‘‘Gaelic’’? symphony, which was re- 
cently produced in New York, is the first work 
of such scope written by an American woman 
composer. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who was first known 
as Amy Marcy Cheney, is just thirty years 
old, and has been a musician ever since her 
infancy. She was born in a small New 
Hampshire town, where her mother taught 
her to play on the piano. At the age of four 
she had her own ideas, which she tried to ex- 
press on the keyboard ; and long before she 
had any theoretical knowledge of music, she 
was trying to write them down. Asshe grew 
older she had a variety of music teachers, and 
learned harmony with the professor at Wel- 
lesley College, but with this exception she 
was entirely self taught in composition. She 
studied all the works she could find on coun- 
terpoint, fugue, and musical forms. She 
made her first public appearance as a pianist 
at sixteen, and a year later she was playing 
with the Boston Symphony, and with Theo- 
dore Thomas’ orchestra. Since then she 
has appeared in many concerts, the entire 
program being sometimes made up from her 
own works. She has written a mass in E flat 
which the Handel and Haydn Society brought 
out, and a ‘‘Festival Jubilate’? which was 
sung at the dedication of the Woman’s Build- 
ing in Chicago. 
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CAROLINE—A MEMORY. 

THE orchestra was playing the ‘Auf 
Wiedersehen.’’ It was his favorite waltz, 
but he stood at the far end of the ball room, 
leaning languidly against one of the massive 
pillars that supported the brilliantly lighted 
dome. With an aimless indolence, he 
watched one couple after another whirl past 
and around him. Fragments of their conver- 
sation came to him at intervals, softly 
blended with the musical laughter of women. 
He knew many of the women. For the past 
five years he had danced and laughed and 
flirted with them—to some made love—but 
all that was over now ; at least, it would be on 
the morrow, for then he was to marry Mildred 
Van Rassalas. 

This was his last bachelor ball. He scarcely 
knew why he had come. He felt out of 
place. Already the people had begun to 
stare wonderingly at him, and that saucy 
little débutante, Rosa Carey, had just glided 
up to him whispering something about ‘‘ the 
great pity that she wasn’t there to make life 
worth living !’’ 

The ball was abore. He would go around 
to the club. He found some of his friends on 
the lookout for him; so he summoned the 
little throng into the buffet, bade them drink 
to his health, and while the wine was circling, 
and one old fellow—a bachelor, by the way— 
was telling his juniors of his first love, ‘‘ his 
divine love,’? as he termed it, the groom 
elect stepped away unperceived and entered 
his room. Stirring the fire that glowed in 
the grate, he sank into achair. The sound 
of the ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen”’ rang in his ears. 
With it came a flood of memories, and the 
faces and forms of his old loves took sem- 
blance in his mind. 

There was Alice—what a bright little crea- 
ture she was! They had met over at the 
Blanchards’, at some informal affair. She 
smiled at him so sweetly when they were in- 
troduced that he liked her from that moment. 
It was only a flirtation at first, but such 
things will turn out differently sometimes. 
Two months, then came some slight mis- 
understanding—a few hot words, and—well, 
she was a jolly little thing—too bad she mar- 
ried that beast of a man, Wiggins, the pork 
millionaire ! 

Augusta was tall and stately. The wealth 
of dark, gleaming hair was her crowning 
glory. How well it matched her black, fear- 
less eyes, and how it contrasted with her even, 


white teeth! She wrote poetry, and read 
deep books, and tried to make him read them. 
Just to please her he had begun ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book.’? When he found, however, 
that the same rather uninteresting story was 
being told over and over again, he really had 
to lay it aside. The root of the trouble was 
that their tastes were not alike. Their minds 
moved in different avenues. She could not 
look up to him as a woman should to the man 
she is going to marry. They realized it, after 
a while, and it was by mutual consent that 
the affair was broken off. He really was 
fond of her, though, and it might have gone 
rather hard with him, but just at that critical 
moment Maud came into his life. 

Maud was a born flirt. He might have 
known that she was just amusing herself, but 
then her eyes—how blue they were, how 
truthful, how full of womanly sympathy! What 
a fool he was in those days, those old days! 
He trusted in her, believed in her, loved 
her—until that night. How well he remem- 
bered it! They were out on the pier at Nar- 
ragansett. The moon was up, the water 
smooth and bright as a sheet of silver. He 
was holding her hand ; how small and soft it 
was ! 

‘‘Set the day, Maud,’’ he was saying. 

‘‘Ves, to be sure. Let it be tomorrow,”’ 
she laughed. 

‘*No, no. Come now,” he had persisted, 
“set the day. Why should we wait any 
longer ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Harry, don’t be so foolish,’ she an- 
swered, yawning slightly. 

‘* Foolish !’? he had answered in surprise. 
‘‘T am deeply in earnest !”’ 

‘‘In earnest!’? Then she threw back her 
dainty head, and the sound of her laughter 
went out over the still water. ‘‘ What, we 
marry! How absolutely ridiculous !’’ and she 
laughed again. 

Did he let her see how deeply he felt the 
sting? Not he! His pride served him with 
strength to act out the wretched little one 
sided comedy. He, too, laughed at the idea 
of their marrying. 

He was the gayest man at the ball that 
night, but with the coming of the morning a 
great bitterness crept into his heart. Money 
was the only thing worth having, after all. 

Several seasons after that, Mildred Van 
Rassalas, wealthy and wise in the lore of the 
world, took society by storm. With a busi- 
nesslike deliberation he had set about his 
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task of winning her ; and tomorrow was their 
wedding day ! 

Alice, Augusta, Maud, Mildred, and—yes, 
there was another; one who came before them 
all, and whose memory he still cherished as 
a sacred heritage. It was so long ago, yet he 
could see her now, with that calm smile on 
her child-like face, with the soft light in her 
clear gray eyes, and the halo of daffodil hair! 

Caroline! 

How he had loved her—his first love, his 
‘‘ divine love’?! He was sure, in those old 
days, that she loved him, too. Her face 
would light up at his coming, and her voice 
take to itself a melody the like of which he 
had heard not since, nor hoped to hear in this 
world. What a struggle it was to part with- 
out telling her of his love! But then he felt 
that he must achieve something before he 
could ask her to be his wife, and he sealed 
his lips and came to the great city, with a 
thousand noble ambitions in his heart. His 
love was too strong, however, to brook years 
of uncertain waiting. He vividly recalled 
the night he wrote that letter, telling her all, 
and asking if he might come to hear the glad 
answer from her own lips. 

Then had followed a feverish state of ex- 
citement, while he awaited the answer. Three 
days, each of which seemed a year, and there 
came a neat package addressed in her hand. 
It was only a little tobacco pouch, tied with 
blue strings, and upon it was worked in em- 
broidery the inscription, ‘‘For an Old 
Bachelor.”’ 

He had laid it softly upon the table and sat 
down. It wasbroad day. He knew that un- 
derneath his window, in the street below, 
people were passing to and fro and vehicles 
streaming up and down, and yet no sound 
came tohim. How still the world had seemed 
in that one great moment! ‘ For an Old Bach- 
elor.”” He understood. She wished to save 
him the pain of a long and tiresome refusal. 
This was her answer! Then, mechanically, 
he had taken the tobacco pouch and placed it 
in acorner of his trunk, and had gone out 
for a walk, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
knowing only that his loss was irredeem- 
able! 

Caroline, Alice, Augusta, Maud, Mildred— 
Caroline ! 

Aye, she was the first and—even though he 
was about to lead another to the altar—she 
was the last ! 

Strange that she had never married. Still 
watching over her aged father, he had heard. 
Just likeher. What a different man he might 
have been could he have won her love! Well, 
he would marry tomorrow. He would cease 
to be an ‘‘old bachelor,’’ and the tobacco 
pouch ?—yes, he would destroy it. 


The fire was dull, and a shiver went through 
the man as he unlocked the trunk. With a 
reverence greater than that with which he 
had ever touched the hand of his bride to be, 
he took up the little memento. For a moment 
he stood looking at it with dim eyes. Then 
he laid it gently upon the dull coals, and, as 
if dreading to see it in flames, went hastily 
into his bed room, softly closing the door. 

Jenkins, the fire maker, came in early the 
next morning. Ashe knelt in front of the 
grate, his eyes fell upon something yellow 
lying on the dead coals. 

‘* A tobacco pouch the governor has thrown 
away,’’ he muttered, holding it up bya faded 
string. ‘‘Just the thing for Jenkins’ loose 
crumbs ;’’ and he began to fill it with ‘‘ plug 
cut.’’ His finger touched something crisp 
within the pouch, and he drew forth a tiny 
slip of paper, upon which was written in faded 
ink the one word ‘‘ Come.”’ 

‘‘Humph, that must be an out of date invi- 
tation to a shindig !’’ soliloquized Jenkins, as 
he tore up the tiny slip, and deposited the 
fragments in the dust pan. 

Joseph Sebastian Rogers. 





THE RIVALS FOR THE HAND 
OF WILBUR’S WIDOW. 


WILBUR was a young fellow of good family, 
good education, and just enough means to 
start himself in business. When he came to 
a little Wyoming town, not so very far from 
Fremont’s Peak, it did not take the people 
long to discover that he was a ‘‘ rustler from 
*way back.’’ He bought a thousand head of 
cattle, and it was a surprisingly short time be- 
fore this non gambling, non drinking tender- 
foot could count his herd by the ten thou- 
sands. Next he went East, married, and 
brought out to his ranch the prettiest bride 
ever seen in Sweetwater County. Then he 
died; and no woman in a strange land ever 
had more consoling male friends. They 
would have died for her, one and all. In fact, 
several did, over pistols and whisky for two. 

The race for the desirable situation left 
vacant by Wilbur’s demise eventually nar- 
rowed down, however, until there were but 
two competitors left. One of these was big 
Bill Brown, a good friend in a difficulty, a bad 
enemy in a quarrel, a man with a past of 
evident interest, but the kind of man one 
would not dare to cross examine to any great 
extent either on or off the witness stand. He 
was the owner of a wonderful gold mine, 
whose location he kept a profound mystery. 
There were many who would have been 
willing to spend years hunting for that mine, 
if only to locate another one near it—but then 
there were Brown’s size, nerve, and readiness 
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with a gun to take into account; and no one 
hunted for the mine. 

When Brown ran short of money he used 
to disappear. Ina few weeks he would re- 
turn with three or four pack mules loaded 
with bags of quartz. And what wonderful 
quartz it was! People called it ‘‘ rotten 
quartz.’’ You could crush it with an ordinary 
hammer, and it fairly reeked with virgin gold. 

Brown certainly had attractions for the eyes 
of awoman. In spite of his rough blue shirt, 
his slouch hat with its wide leather band 
stuck full of matches, and his great beard, 
and though his hair was grizzled and he had 
evidently seen many years of rough life, he 
was undeniably a fine looking man. 

But his rival was good looking, too, only in 
a different way. Young Jack Armstrong was 
as tall as Brown, but he was a slender, pale, 
almost melancholy young fellow, a mere boy 
beside the strapping veteran of the camps. 
He made a good living at his trade—he was a 
carpenter—and paid so little attention to 
other people’s business that people paid as 
little attention to his as human nature would 
permit. When it was discovered, however, 
that this pale boy was the only man in town 
who was not scared out of the race for the 
widow’s hand, the bonds of self restraint sud- 
denly burst. Curiosity stalked forth trium- 
phant, and his every action was noted and 
commented on. 

Every one knew what would happen if 
Armstrong won the widow. Brown would 
kill him. No one knew what would happen 
if Brown won. You can imagine the ner- 
vous tension, therefore, when it was dis- 
covered that the widow undeniably preferred 


_the pale faced boy. No one wanted to see 


Armstrong killed; but, as it had to come, 
the town could hardly wait for the excitement 
attendant upon the killing. 

As a result, some hare brained idiot sent 
Brown an anonymous note, informing him of 
the widow’s preference for Armstrong. The 
next day, Brown politely invited Armstrong 
to go fishing with him in the head waters of 
the Popo-Agie. The offer was accepted quite 
as politely, and an hour later the two men 
rode out of town, driving a pack mule before 
them along the winding trail. Then the faro 
dealer abruptly closed his game, and began 
walking up and down the single street of the 
settlement. The women lost all interest in 
household duties, and fed their men folks on 
half cooked meals, which were eaten un- 
noticed. 

As the sun dropped over the Rockies on 
the evening of that day, two men stood on 
the peak of one of the higher foothills at the 
base of that picturesque chain of mountains. 
They had done no fishing that day. In fact, 
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they had done nothing but travel silently and 
drive the pack mule before them until they 
had reached this baby peak. They could not 
have fished had they wanted to, for, 
curiously enough, neither had brought hooks, 
lines, or bait. 

The larger of the two men cut two stakes 
from a sapling, sharpened them at one end, 
and then, lying on the ground, drove them 
into it with a rock in such a manner as to 
establish a line of sight. Then he turned to 
the other, and said, 

‘‘ Armstrong, lie down here and take a 
sight along the tops of these two stakes.’’ 

The latter obeyed silently. ‘‘ Well?’’ said 
he. 

‘*Do you see that white rock in the black 
ravine?’’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘Are you sure? It’s thirty miles away.”’ 

‘Tm suse:’? 

‘Half a mile up the ravine from that 
white rock you are looking at, is my mine— 
the richest mine God ever put in the Rocky 
Mountains, The man who owns it is more 
than a millionaire.’’ 

‘*T congratulate you.”’ 

‘‘Don’t congratulate me too soon. Now 
look behind into the valley. Down there, 
where you can just see the silver bend of the 
Popo-Agie, lives a woman.”’ 

The young man bit his lip, but merely 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’* 

‘“We both love that woman. She is more 
to either of us than that mine over there in 
the mountains, or ten such mines. But the 
mine, and the money that comes from it, 
ought to go to the woman. I own the mine. 
The woman favors you, but with you out of 
the way I could win her. Now what do you 
say to this? Here are two ‘six shooters. 
Examine them, and take your choice. We'll 
fight here, alone, and fair and square; and 
the man who comes out alive shall have both 
mine and woman.”’ 

‘* You take both the six shooters and do all 
the shooting yourself.”’ 

‘‘Man,’’ roared Brown, ‘‘do you mean to 
say that that little woman loves a coward ?’’ 

‘‘Do you think it was a coward that agreed 
to go fishing with such a man as you are, and 
to go alone and unarmed?” 

“If you don’t fight, I'll murder you!”’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it.”’ 

The big man reached slowly for one of the 
revolvers, and as slowly cocked it. Then for 
a moment he seemed lost in thought. 

‘‘What do you mean, boy?’ he said 
finally, ‘‘What do you mean? I don’t be- 
lieve you are a coward.”’ 

“I'll tell you what I mean if you care to 
listen.”’ 
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‘*Go ahead,’’ said the big man surlily and 
suspiciously. 

The other leaned an elbow on either knee, 
buried his face in his hands, and began. 

‘“*Brown,’’ said he, ‘‘my father killed a 
man once, back in the East, where they do 
not look upon those things lightly. It wasa 
partner who had cheated and ruined him, but 
it was not a murder. It was done in self de- 
fense. Still, it had all the appearance of 
murder. There were apparently no witnesses. 
There was but one revolver, and that was one 
belonging to my father and kept by him in 
his desk. His partner grabbed it, when they 
quarreled, from the open drawer. The two 
men fought for the possession of it, the one 
to kill, and the other to preserve hislife. In 
the struggle the revolver was accidentally 
discharged, and my father’s partner dropped 
to the floor, dead. But you can see what 
chance my father stood before the law. 
There seemed but one thing to do—escape. 
It was a mistake, but neither he nor my 
mother knew that at the time. I was a little 
boy, and I shall never forget his parting 
words to me that black night. He made me 
promise never, under any circumstances, to 
kill a man, not even in self defense. He told 
me it was better to die myself than have an- 
other man’s blood on my hands. Then he 
kissed my mother and fled. I shall keep my 
promise, although we never heard of him 
again. I have no doubt but that in his self 
accusing frame of mind he eventually. killed 
himself.”’ 

‘“‘And your mother ?’’ asked Brown, in a 
voice that was strangely thick. 

‘‘ Went to work and earned our living until 
I was old enough to take care of myself, and 
then, her duty accomplished, she suddenly 
died. But she did more than take care of 
herself and me. She cleared my father’s 
name. A woman with whom my father’s 
partner was about to elope had been secreted 
in the office. She saw the whole thing, and 
eventually confessed. Mother advertised for 
information concerning my father all over 
the country, but it was of no use; by that 
time he was undoubtedly dead.”’ 

‘*And your mother—she never forgot your 
father—never married again ?’’ 

‘““You never knew my mother, or you 
would not ask such a question.”’ 

‘‘ And after all these years of misery to find 
this out!’’ It was the big man who was 
speaking. ‘‘ That occurred twenty two years 
ago, in Dover. She is buried back there in 
the old family burying ground; and this 
boy’s name is not Jack Armstrong, but Jack 
Denison——”’ 

The young man jumped to his feet and 
stood peering excitedly at the older man. 


The latter was talking to himself: ‘‘ And my 
name is not Bill Brown, but——”’ 

‘* Father !’? cried the young man, throwing 
himself into the other’s arms. 

‘*My boy, my boy !” said the other, grasp- 
ing him in his strong arms and rocking him 
back and forth as if he were again a baby. 

The moon that night looked down on that 
lonely hill and saw two men locked in each 
other’s arms, lying at full length on the 
sparse bunch grass, mute but not asleep. 

And the sun, the next morning, saw two 
men walking arm in arm down the mountain 
side, followed slowly by two horses and a 
pack mule. At noon they came to a branch 
trail that seemed important to both. 

““You,”’ said the older man, pointing toa 
ranch over by the river, ‘‘to the woman you 
love and who loves you. I, to the grave of 
the woman I loved and who loved me so 
long and so loyally.” 

Then the two men shook hands and parted. 
And the people in that Western town have 


not solved the mystery yet. 
Tom Ffall. 





DECEIVERS EVER. 

CHRISTMAS EVE—I was lifting the brown- 
est piece of the Christmas goose to my lips 
when she looked at me. 

She was pretty—bewitchingly pretty. Her 
teeth were as white as the celery they nib- 
bled, and when you looked into her eyes, you 
thought of champagne and June skies in 
Provence. 

‘* She’s a vegetarian, you know,’’ whispered 
the judge’s wife, as she nudged me with her 
fat elbow. 

‘Oh!’ I murmured, and looked across 
the table. 

‘‘She’? was demurely eating French peas 
and mushrooms. If some one had told me 
that her favorite dish was Japanese cauli- 
flower and kangaroo kidneys, I should have 
started out on the hunt for them before 
breakfast. For I love her—I love her pas- 
sionately ! 

December 26—I called on her aunt tonight 
—of course, to see ‘‘her.’’ We sat under the 
chrysanthemums in the colonial window 
seat and talked—or rather, she talked. 

It is true; ‘‘there is much learning from 
these convertites.’? She took me back into 
the garden of Eden, and told me that the 
fatal gift which brought death into the world 
was not fruit at all, but meat. She insisted 
that the eternal liver complaint of Prome- 
theus was not due so much to the theft of 
fire, but to the use of this fire for roasting 
flesh. I am nearly convinced. If Jeannette 
is right, all the ills that flesh is heir to are 
caused by meat pasties, and capons, and 
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roast pig, and even by innocent lamb chops 
and unsuspecting spare ribs. If Jeannette is 
right, the only way to drive disease from the 
world is to return to the days of nuts, and 
fruits, and innocence. 

But ah, Jeannette! There is one disease that 
vegetarianism cannot cure ; and that is—— 

December 29—I1 have tried vegetarianism, 
indirectly. For three days, meat has not 
touched the dear brown mouth of Tofo. 
Toto is beginning to look brighter already. 
He no longer dozes before the fire, as for- 
merly : as soon as he finishes his frugal meal, 
he scratches at. the door and has no rest till I 
allow him to run out into the garden. After 
half an hour he returns, looking as fresh as a 
pug dog can look, with an additional curl to 
his tail that seems to say, ‘‘ This diet is doing 
me good !”’ 

January 1—I have taken the first step that 
leads to health. At dinner today, at my 
boarding house in town, Mrs. Broadwell 
asked in her sweetest tones: ‘‘ Turkey or 
prime ribs of beef?’’ and I answered: 
‘‘Neither, thank you.”’ 

Jones, the dry goods clerk, whose soul is 
not above buttons, almost fell from his chair, 
and the three girls from the music school 
giggled as only ‘‘ unidea’d ”’ girls can giggle. 
But I am strong. I will no longer slay ‘‘ the 
lamb that looks me in the face’’—although 
really I never saw alamb look me in the face, 
and as for killing the poor animal, I have 
always left that to the corner butcher. But 
she loves me—ta, ra, la, la, la! 

January 3—I have had a shock. I believe 
in the total depravity—of dogs, at least. Toto 
stayed out so long today that I went into the 
garden to look for him. At my approach, I 
caught him under a currant bush, scratching 
and pawing the frozen ground, and vainly 
trying to conceal some very suspicious ob- 
jects. To my horror, I found three large 
bones, and an assortment of smaller chicken 
and turkey souvenirs, all of which were stolen 
from the next door neighbor. As I said, I 
believe in the total depravity—of dogs. 

January ro—A whole week of it. I feel like 
the traditional ‘‘ new man,” and yet I am not 
sure whether I like it. I am losing my desire 
for smoking. At times, I feel as if I were 
walking on air. 

January 20o—We are engaged. We sit under 
the chrysanthemums every night and write 
bills of fare. The menu of our bridal break- 
fast is to be: 

A heap 
Of candied apples, quince anu plum and gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 
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We were a little in doubt, at first, whether 
shipping from these places would not. be too 
great an expense, especially as I cannot expect 
an increase in salary until a year from May. 
Jeannette, however, says she knows a new gro- 
cery that gets most of the things from Califor- 
nia, and they are almost as good. Besides this, 
Jeannette says one must make allowance for 
poetic license, or there would be no object: 
or sense in writing poetry. 

February 3—¥Friends who meet me in the 
street shake my hand and suggest Bermuda 
and a complete change of scene. Iam get- 
ting thin; Jeannette says every one does in 
the beginning. Jeannette says my eyes are 
clearer, but when I passed the smoking room 
at the club, a few days ago, I caught a whisper 
about ‘‘ the same strange glitter Lynn had be- 
fore he went to Colorado.” 

I still have an appetite, but it is capricious 
and inconstant. Last Friday a street car ad- 
vertisement of lemon wafers—Jeannette al- 
most lives on lemon wafers—made me go 
dinnerless ; and last night, the mere smell of 
brown kale and chestnuts—one of Jeannette’s 
masterpieces—satisfied me for supper. On 
the other hand, now and then I am seized by 
an insatiable voracity, and attack anything 
and everything in the reaches of the vege- 
tarian kitchen. At the same time I am almost 
constantly pursued by an indefinable feeling 
of desertion and oppression—a vague fear, 
whose anatomical origin, the medical student 
up stairs claims, is ‘‘ somewhere between the 
cesophagus and the duodenum,’’ wherever 
that is. 

February 20—\ ama shadow of my former 
self. Were it not for Jeannette’s smile, I 
should have despaired long ago. 

I am sure that something is going to hap- 
pen. There always was a streak of clairvoy- 
ancy running through our family. My great 
grandmother on my mother’s side—a Van 
Wirt—was almost uncomfortably prophetic 
at times. They say she foretold the fall of 
Napoleon over a game of cribbage—or was it 
her husband? 

I have a premonition that something is 
going to happen. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday—The 
end has come before I expected it. The end 
has come. Let me write it down; it may re- 
lieve my mind. 

Last night, afterI left Jeannette, I passed, 


‘as usual, through the darkest and least fre- 


quented ways. Suddenly, I found myself 
coming out from aside street into the full 
glare of the electric light on Dorset Avenue. 
A moment later, a thousand devils cajoled 
me. The horrible nightmare that had pur- 
sued me for months flared up at a bound, and 
assumed definite outline and reality. Right 
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and wrong were wiped out as by a sponge, 
and I walked straight into the Dorset Café 
and boldly bought three big chops, tempt- 
ingly dressed in paper frills. 

Even now I wonder at my reckless daring. 
I remember that I called the cashier’s atten- 
tion to a mistake she had made in the change. 
I did not flinch as I concealed the proofs of 
the crime in my ulster. I whistled as I 
stepped out into the street ; yes, to my hor- 
ror I even experienced a vague delight, a 
dim pleasure—— 

I hardly know how I reached my room at 
last. But thisI know: before I lit the lamp, 
before I took off either my hat or my gloves, 
I ravenously devoured the three chops, frills 
and all. 

Then I fell back, exhausted with the full- 
ness of my sin. 

March 7—I have not dared to write for a 
week. The impossible has happened: I 
have become a hardened criminal. 

On awakening the next morning, I wrote 
to Jeannette that I had a cold, and should not 
come to see her that night. It was Sunday, 
and I walked around all day in a dazed con- 
dition. Towards evening, I must have become 
so exhausted that—I hardly know how— 
I walked into the Dorset Café again. I 
bought chicken patties this time, and I re- 
member that my moral nature must already 
have been blunted a little, for I felt a fiendish 
satisfaction in having found something 
which could be easily disposed of without 
leaving any telltale bones or other evidences 
behind. 

I felt so much better that I called on Jean- 
nette after all. She was sorry that I came 
out with such a cold, but she was glad to see 
me so rapidly convalescent. My recovery 
showed the effect of the proper diet in reduc- 
ing the severity of disease, just as the danger 
of microbes lurking in carnivorean kisses 
almost entirely disappeared when it came toa 
vegetarian’s lips. To prove this she kissed 
me,.in spite of my protests. I thought with 
every kiss that I should stand forth con- 
victed. 

I must tell her tomorrow. 

March g—But I did not. 

I have taken Toto as accomplice, and he 
sees that no traces of my double life remain 
in my room. Yesterday I became still more 
reckless, and for the first time took a meal at 
alittle Vienna restaurant in Fenton Street, 
with only a German comic paper screening 
my sin from publicity. 

And all this time, Jeannette—oh, I cannot 
live this lie much longer ! 

March 15—The worst of it is, Iam getting 
fat again, and feel outrageously well. 

I started on Sunday afternoon with the 


firm resolution to tell Jeannette the truth. I 
was greeted with a gaiety that seemed almost 
overdone. I have noticed this two or three 
times lately. As I was hurried into the 
library, I was told that the ‘‘ Florida aunt”’ 
had arrived. She is the aunt that converted 
Jeannette. Some one told me last night that 
too much devotion to eating and drinking— 
she was sipping a glass of port when I 
entered—had brought the old lady to the 
verge of apoplexy, and that it was a question 
of dieting or death. She had chosen thie 
lesser evil. 

As I was taken around and exhibited in 
triumph to the guests, every smile that Jean- 
nette gave me was a thorn in my heart, and 
every little laugh fell like a lash on my con- 
science. I was ready to drop on my knees 
then and there, but the vegetarian aunt was 
beginning to talk in her fat voice, and Jean- 
nette and I were separated. 

To my shame I admit that I hardly remem- 
ber a word of the lecture. When I was not 
fascinated by the double chin of the vege- 
tarian aunt, I was occupied with visions and 
memories of a certain hat box at home, in 
which half of a cold duck was waiting for 
me. 

I thought I noticed once that Jeannette’s 
eyes had a sad and absent look. 

March 30—A strange thing has happened. 
I decided yesterday to confess all before the 
wedding cards were engraved. I was just 
finishing the letter when the postman rang 
and gave me a note in Jeannette’s hand- 
writing. I opened it, and was confronted 
with a revelation that dumfounded me. It 
was this: 


Mr. RICHARD TAVERNER, City. 

Oh, Richard, Richard, how can I tell you? My 
heart is breaking! Before we take the fatal 
step, I must confess a horrible secret—yes, even 
a crime. 

I don’t know; perhaps it was the anxiety and 
worry of the engagement that weakened me, but 
two weeks ago I began to eat meat, and ever 
since I have persevered in my wrong doing. 

I know your love of truth and rectitude is so 
strong that you will never forgive me. I inclose 
thé ring and the watch, also Vergil’s ‘‘ Eclogues”’ 
and the books on vegetarianism. 

I will find an excuse to break off the engage- 
ment. 

Yours, though parted forever, 
JEANNETTE MERINGTON. 


Oh, Jeannette! And to think—on further 
consideration, I have decided not to mail my 
letter. 

May s—We have been married a year. 
The cook has just been up to ask whether we 
want the chops breaded or broiled. 

Some day I will tell Jeannette all. 

G. Gordon Sattler. 
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I pon’t know that a publisher can do a 
better thing than to put himself in close 
touch with his readers. It is not conven- 
tional, to be sure, but then I am not 
conventional. I like to break through con- 
ventional lines when I can see good business 
and good editing in doing so. With a circu- 
lation averaging close to seven hundred 
thousand a month, every issue of MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE reaches well nigh four million 
individual readers. In such a mammoth 
audience there are, I believe, a good many 
people who would like to know, from month 
to month, something of the inside workings 
of the publishing house that has given to the 
people the ten cent magazine. A long descrip- 
tive article covering the subject would be too 
formal. It would be read (perhaps) and 
forgotten. What I want to do is to talk to 
our readers ina chatty, informal way, just as I 
would talk to a friend who happened to drop 
into my office, and with whom I was on very 
good terms. 

Following out this plan, then, I shall talk to 
‘you,’’ not to ‘‘ our readers.’’ And in doing 
this I shall not use the editorial ‘‘ we.’’ More- 
over, I shall not promise to confine myself to 
the ‘‘inner workings’’ of the editor’s sanc- 
tum or those of the business office. 

* * - * 

THERE is one thing that I especially wish 
to emphasize, and that is that an increase or 
a decrease in the advertising pages of MuN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE does not in any way affect 
the number of reading pages. It is often 
said to me, with a deprecatory shrug, of this 
magazine or that, ‘‘It is all given up to adver- 
tising.’’ Now thisis a great big mistake. The 
best magazines rarely, if ever, do anything of 
the sort. They simply add as many pages as 
the advertising calls for in any particular 
issue. It may be sixty, seventy, eighty, or a 
hundred. The magazine itself is not en- 
croached upon. We give now one hundred 
and sixty pages of reading matter, the same 
number as Harper's and The Century. 

% x x * 

APROPOS of the foregoing, I was forcibly 
struck with the appearance of a contemporary 
for April. It looked very nearly as thick as 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, even with our increase 
of thirty two pages. ‘The normal size of 
this contemporary is ninety six pages, sixty 
four pages less than MUNSEY’s. A critical ex- 


amination revealed the fact that it had in this 
particular issue but eighty eight reading pages 
to one hundred and forty four of advertising 
—or a total of two hundred and thirty two 
pages to our two hundred and forty four. 
Apparently, then, in point of size this con- 
temporary differed but slightly from Mun- 
SEY’s. Inaturally’asked myself: ‘‘ Does this 
sort of thing go with the public? If so, 
and a small magazine, padded out to bulky 
proportions with advertising, means as much 
to the public as a genuinely large magazine, 
then I am simply squandering money to no 
purpose in giving a publication of one hun- 
dred and sixty reading pages.”’ 

While thinking over the problem my mind 
reverted to the saying of the immortal 
Lincoln: ‘‘ You can fool some of the people 
all of the time, and you can fool all of the 
people some of the time, but you cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time.’’ 

* * * * 

Last month I said something about our 
new machinery that would cut the pages of 
the magazine. This machinery is not yet all 
installed. As soon as it is in place, the 
nuisance of cutting the pages of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE and THE ARGosy will be a matter 
of history. We are pushing the work forward 
with all possible speed. 

* * * * 

IN conversation recently with the editor 
of one of the English magazines, I learned 
that it is the custom with the English people 
to keep themselves in close touch with the 
publications they subscribe to. That is to 
say, they write to the publisher with a 
frequency and frankness that the American 
public never dreams of. 

These letters from readers, expressing their 
opinions of the various departments and 
articles—commenting on stories and verse, 
on authors and artists—furnish suggestions 
to the editor that enable him to interpret the 
public taste more accurately than it is possible 
for him to do without them. 

It was the policy of the old time editor to 
give the public what he thought it ought to 
have. MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE was the first to 
break through these conventional lines and 
give the public what it wanted, as near as we 
could interpret its wants. This was three years 
ago; we have been giving a good deal of atten- 
tion to this interpretation problem ever since. 
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We have watched the craze of the ‘‘ new 
journalism,’’ and have watched the sleepy 
respectability of the other school. We have 
sought the middle ground—sought always to 
treat of matters of human interest, and to 
handle them with ‘‘snap’’ on the one hand, 
and without offense on the other. It is told 
of ‘“‘Joe’’ Choate that in speaking of the 
‘new journalism ’’ and the ‘‘old,’’ he said: 
“T can’t read the ” (naming a well 
known New York morning newspaper) ‘‘ be- 
cause it makes vice attractive, and I can’t 
read the ———-”’ (naming an equally well 
known evening paper) ‘‘ because it makes vir- 
tue repulsive.”’ 

Few men could put it so well. 

* * * * 

I SHOULD very much like to know how many 
of you read serial stories in magazines—how 
many of you are reading the two serial stories 
now running in this magazine. It would be 
difficult to find stronger stories, and yet I am 
not ‘wholly convinced that the space they 
occupy is being used to the best advantage. 
Sometimes I think that the day for publishing 
a novelin instalments hasgone by. But after 
all, a magazine is not made to be read from 
cover to cover by every one. The true idea 
is to cover so wide a range of subjects—to 
have its contents so varied—that it will have 
something in it for every one—some one thing 
for every one. And at the price at which 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE can be had, any one 
thing in it is worth the cost of the book. 

I have said a good many times, and I might 
well say a good many times yet, that there 
is not a family anywhere to which money 
means so much—ten cents means so much— 
that it cannot afford to exchange ten cents a 
month for the art and refinement and infor- 
mation and pleasure a copy of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE will bring to the fireside. 

* * * * 

THE best friends a publication ever has are 
its readers. If it is generous with them, and 
honest with them, they will be generous with 
it and will give it stanch, loyal support. I 
believe this, every word of it, and it is because 
I believe it that Iam constantly studying how 
to make MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE better from 
month to month—studying how to please you 
a little more with each successive issue. 

MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE has not been devel- 
oped in our publication office alone. You 
have all contributed to its development by the 
splendid support you have given it. We have 
spent very little money in circulation build- 
ing. We have left that to the people—to you— 
and you have handled the problem as we never 
could have handled it—as a million dollars 
spent in booming could not have handled it. 
You were on the ground; we were not. You 











told your friends of the magazine; we could not 
reach them. And this is the way MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE has attained its tremendous cir- 
culation—through your friendship for it, 
through your loyalty to it. 

* * % x 

THE standard of excellence we have set for 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE is still a good way 
beyond us. We are working towards it by 
degrees. It is a problem that we cannot 
work out alone. We must work it out with 
you. The better magazine we are now giving, 
the larger magazine we are now giving, will 
bring stronger support from you, and every 
additional reader we get through you, or from 
whatever source, brings us just so much 
additional strength for forging further and 
further ahead. 

* * * * 

WuHaT we have done for the magazine 
reader in putting magazines into his hands 
at a right price we are now going to do for 
the book reader in putting books into his 
hands at a right price. I have given a lot of 
thought to this problem during the last two 
years, and have a pretty clear idea of what 
can be done. Our plan, in a word, is to pub- 
lish first rate books—handsome, cloth bound 
books—at twenty five cents, retail. 

This is, I fancy, a somewhat startling an- 
nouncement, but it is no more startling than 
the announcement I made three years ago, 
when I stated that a first rate magazine could 
be made and sold profitably at ten cents. 
When I speak of publishing books at twenty 
five cents I do not mean cheap reprints made 
from battered and worn out plates—books 
printed on paper of cheap newspaper grade— 
but books made from new plates, printed on 
good paper, and well and handsomely bound 
in cloth. We shall open the series with the 
publication of a story by Robert McDonald, 
entitled ‘‘A Princess and a Woman.”’ The 
story. ran through MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
nearly two years ago. We shall add other 
books as fast as we secure copyrights, and shall 
bring out a line of standard books—novels, 
histories, poems, biographies, and essays. 

The policy that has governed usin maga- 
zine publishing will govern us in book pub- 
lishing, so far as it applies to the excellence 
of quality and to the lowest possible price ; 
and twenty five cents is the price, the standard 
price we have fixed upon for all books of 
medium size—such books as are now sold for 
from one dollar to one dollar and a half. 

‘‘ A Princess and a Woman ”’ is now ready 
and can be had from your book dealer at 
twenty five cents, or can be had direct from 
the publisher of this magazine at the same 
price. Get it and see what we mean to do 
for you in the way of book publishing. 
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HEARD IN PASSING. 

Foors rush in where angels fear to tread ; 
and the chances are that if you watch the 
door you will presently see them coming out 
again with the boodle. 

Temperament is fate, as Emerson says; but 
too often, alas, the fate is ours, while the 
temperament to which it is due is that of 
other people. 

Most of us live by our wits; but a few, 
having none, live by the accumulated results 
of their grandfathers’ wits. This last is con- 
sidered very respectable. 

She is a fine girl, but she is not brilliant. 
Who cares for that? Brilliance in other 
people is annoying. If one can be brilliant 
one’s self, it is all right; but some one else— 
what a bore ! 

Winthrop Packard. 





WHAT PITY IS AKIN TO. 


Across the burnished weather vane 
Poured all the sunset glory, 

When Philip met me in the lane 
And told a foolish story. 

He hoped I would return his love ; 
I said I’d not begin to, 

But pitied him—and didn’t know 
What pity is akin to! 


For sentiment, I had no doubt, 
Was nothing but a notion, 
And finally he turned about 
And went across the ocean. 
How fervently I wish him back !— 
I hope it’s not a sin to; 
I pitied him—and now I know 
What pity is akin to! 
Hattie Whitney. 


AN AUTHOR’S COMPLAINT. 


OH, were I but a Scotchman 
Wi’ haaf a thought at hand, 
I’d be the brawest author 
In all this bonny land. 


I'd fill my bank with coupons 
From o’er distant seas, 

And lecture a’ the world round 
For dollars or rupees. 


My talks of something trochty, 
My life in prosy Thrums, 

With pathos brogued in Scotland 

Would bring chrysanthemums 





To wear upon my lapel, 
And ev’ry Vassar miss 

Would dote upon my genius 
And greet me with a kiss. 


But I am blind to patois, 
And brogues to me are Greek, 
I bring no bricks from Babel, 
So none my writings seek. 


Alas! I’m not a Scotchman, 
As near as I suspect ; 

I have no dulcet blather 
And hate thick dialect. 


Oh, that auld days richt bierly 
Might drop down frae aboon ! 

If sae, I’d brank with fortune 
And bruik me golden spoon. 


I pray at least that some time 
We'll get out of this botch, 
And find some readers somewhere 
Who do not care for Scotch ! 
Joel Benton. 





RONDEL. 


SIncE I am I and you are you. 

So must I love thee, wonder eyes ; 

The wood thrush knows not why it flies 
When falls at eventide the dew 

From the deep chalice of the skies ; 
Nor know I why, who knows ’tis true, 
Since I am I, and you are you, 

So must I love thee, wonder eyes. 


I would not know;; for, ever new, 
Nor dimmed by knowledge overwise, 
Love’s mystery still satisfies 
As understanding could not do, 
Since I am I, and you are you. 
C. E. Merrill, Jr. 





THE SISTERS. 
ONCE, ina golden hour, 
At the green prime of spring, 
With the whole world a bower 
For mirth and minstreling, 


Did I, with youth at heart, 
In ways untrodden long, 
Meet her whose name is Art, 
And her whose name is Song. 


Just for a little space 

Did the twin sisters stand, 
Then glided from the place, 
In loving hand-in-hand. 
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Was it a vision? No! 
In sudden moments still 
I see their swift feet go 
With sunset o’er the hill; 


I glimpse them glinting by 
With morning fleet and fair ; 

One with the kindling eye, 
One with the dreamful air. 


The forward flood of years 
Bears to the bourn of age, 

And man hath bitter tears, 
For earthly heritage. 


But light the plodder’s heart 
If his path lead along 
With her whose name is Art, 
And her whose name is Song. 
Clinton Scollard. 





BRIEF AUTHORITY. 


_ A BROOK once, puffed up by a sudden shower, 


Imagined that he had a river’s power, 
And roughly dealt with neighbor vines and 
trees— 

His oldest friends, that he had loved to please; 
To them he used to sing his songs of praise, 
Passing their doors upon his woodland ways ; 
But after falling to his former size, 
He looked too mean for them to recognize. 
And so it is with some, when lifted high 
To brief authority that passes by. 

Alfred French. 





SUSPICIOUS. 


HE wrote ‘‘ Thine eyes are violet’”’— 
They’re brown, but then they might be 
worse— 
‘* Accept, sweetheart, this triolet.”’ 
He wrote ‘‘ Thine eyes are violet,”’ 
To doubt him is a trial, yet 
This dark suspicion doth me curse : 
He wrote “‘ Thine eyes are violet” 
Because he needs must rhyme his verse. 
Anne Virginia Culbertson. 





LOVE’S DICTIONARY. 


LOVE brought a dictionary out 

In beauteous print and binding ; 
His definitions left no doubt 

That they were worth the finding. 


For instance,‘* work ’’ meant ‘‘ poetry," 
And ‘‘life’’? meant simply ‘‘ beauty ’’; 

And ‘‘ sorrow free’ and ‘‘ecstasy’”’ 
Were synonyms for “‘ duty.” 


That black word ‘‘ care’’ meant ‘‘ light as air’’; 
Oh, ’twas a work, no doubt, 

That e’en the smallest library 

Should never be without. 


MAGAZINE. 


But when the winter weather came, 
Love vanished like a rocket ; 

And—wasn’t it a burning shame ?— 
That book was in his pocket ! 


Oh, then I knew the word ‘‘ bereft ”’ 
Meant ‘“‘life’s path harshly ridged,”’ 
For now, alas! I’ve nothing left 
But Webster’s Unabridged. 
Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





PRESS SONG. 


THEY whir and clash, through the nights and 
days, 

The magical looms of thought ; 

And in and out, through a thousand ways, 
The flashing threads are brought. 

Their swift purveyors part and meet, 

On rail and ship, on mart and street, 

With tireless brain, with hurrying feet, 
As the endless web is wrought. 


They may not pause when the sun is high, 
Nor rest when the light is low; 

For while men live, and act, and die, 
The word flies to and fro, 

It leaps the sea, it spans the plain; 

On throbbing wire and mighty chain, 

It runs like fire from main to main, 
That the world may see and know. 


While all men sleep, they whir and clash, 
The terrible looms of light ; 

On eyes that wake shall the message flash, 
From far beyond the night ; 

And songs in the under world begun 

Shall touch our lips ere day is done ; 

For space is nought, and the earth’s at one, 
Linked by the word’s swift flight. 


Man calls to man, and not in vain, 

The cry to his ear is brought ; 
All love, and labor, and hope, and pain 

Into each soul is wrought. 
Work on, ye presses, at life’s behest, 
For light far spread, and for wrong redressed; 
Till time is ended, ye may not rest, 

Ye marvelous looms of thought ! 

Marion Couthouy Smith. 





RECIPROCITY. 


HE’D lost a wager with his love— 
And he was badly smitten— 

He sent to her a box of gloves, 
And then he got the mitten. 


But she, repenting, in her turn— 
She missed him; wished him back— 
Sent him a lovely dressing coat, 
And then she got the sacque. 
Charles Bendix. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
““ PEONIES.’’ 


From the painting by M. Nonnenbruch—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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